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“Standard” Built -in Baths 
(“‘Conred’’ pattern shown 
above) are superior to 
baths on feet, yet their 
cost is so reasonable when 
you consider their advan- 
tages, that you can afford 
a‘S>tandard” Built-in Bath. 


Each is made complete in one 
piece, enameled inside and out, 
combining the beauty of china 
with the strength of iron. 


They are made for building 
into either corner, in a recess 
or wall at back only, and are 
five inches lower than the 


ordinary type of bath on feet. 


Look for the “Standard” Green 
and Gold Guarantee Label. 


Ask your Architect or Plumber about 
“Standard” Built-in Baths or see all 
patterns in the “Standard” Showrooms. 
Our books “Standard” “Built-in Baths” 

nd “Modern Bathrooms” sent free 
upon request to persons interested. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Dept. EB Pittsburgh 
“Standard” Showrooms 


86-200 Devonshire St. 
1215 Walnut St. 
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Three Refrigerator 


Improvements 
Shown in this Book 


f Write today for this new book 
by Mr. Leonard. Learn about 


(1) = new method of lining that 
does away with corners in 
“hard-to-get-at” places, and 

er 2 sane costes than ever 


2 me-piece door lini! 
{2} Th The Self Closing Trigger Lock ng: and automatic- 
ally shuts the door tight, always, and insures the 
ficiency of the refrigerator. 


Leonard Cleanable 


With these three improvements the Leonard is absolutely 
ect. Its beautiful, glistening-white, seamless, porcelain 
ing makes it as sanitary, clean and easy to care for as a 
Haviland China dish. There is mot a nook or crevice in 
which grease or dirt can collect. 
Write for book and sample of porcelain 
used in the Leonard Cleanable. 
any other kind. Putto hardtests. Then ou'll 
why the Leonard outlasts ten ordinary 
“like a clean china dish."” Write today. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
112 Clyde Park Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
World's Largest Refrigerator Manufacturers 

50 styles 

















$15.00 and up 

This style seed See 
35x 2ix 

in Oak case 4 or direct 
$35.00 with money 
Freight paid back guran- 
to Ohio and tee if not 

Mississippi 
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Aggie ; Kathleen Norris 
A fearlens sony that will consh every reader’s heart — by the 
author of “Mother” 

With a Photograph by Arnold Genthe 


Broke!—or The Busted Lady ‘ 
An unsigned story, by a well ie author, ‘that ewill jolt the 
society and literary world. The first of a series, but each 
one a complete story 
Illustrations by May Wilson Preston 


Beltane the ween [A Serial] . . Jeffery Farnol 
The latest—and best—novel by the author of “ Broad 
* Highway” 
Illustrations by A. E. Becher 


The Grand Old Batting Eye . ~- Grantland Rice 
The Baseball Reporter pays a Nise to the dentist 
Illustrations by F. G. Cooper 


The Men They Once Were . . Hoiworthy Hall 
The romance of a man who found himself growing old too early; 
and what a college reunion did for him 


Miracles—in Your Own Business 
The modern way to grow rich Waldemar Kaempffert 
Illustration by Harry Townsend 


“K” [A Serial) . . Mary Roberts Rinehart 
The story with a big mgutery, a wonderful girl, and —“K” 
Illustration by Charles E. Chambers 


7 Night at Midnight” . . Wallace Morgan 
Sketches ulustrating Broadway’s latest symptom of insanity 


“Love at Large” . . Sophie Kerr Underwood 
Another charming Julietta story 
Illustration by Lucius W. Hitchcock 


Tony Goes Gunning for a Job . Willard gree 7 
And George H. Raisin, Lord High Gazump of the Snowell 
crowd, treats him kinda good 


Illustration by Rea Irvin 


The Honey Bee [A Serial) .  . 
The Story of a Woman in Revolt 
Illustrations by R. M. Crosby 


The McClure- Westfield Movement iene 
A résumé of the remarkable pure food campaign conducted for 
McClure’s by Professor Lewis B. Allyn of ee Pesifeld, Mass. 

Illustrated with a Photograph 


Both Doing Well . . . E. Temple Thurston 
“Gossip is under martial law and men are busy with rumor” 
Illustrations by C. B. Falls 


The Conquest of America in 1921 . Cleveland Moffett 
cia cq, New York, von Kluck sweeps through New 
he gone ing Hartford, New Haven, and Boston: from the 
pe wm | of James E. Langston, war correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times in 1921 
Your Money and How to Make It Earn 


<War-Time soe gy A he Albert W. Atwood 
Books of the Day. .. 
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Pocket 
Self- Filler 


The Latest 
Watermanis (deal Fountain Pen 


To those who prefer a fountain 

pen of the self-filling type, this 
announcement is of special in- 
terest. It introduces the most im- 
portant development in selffilling 
fountain pens—a new Pocket Self- 
Filler that is distinctly Waterman’s 
Ideal throughout, possessing all the 
superior qualities and exclusive 
features of the Regular type, plus 
the convenience of automatic filling 
direct from the ink supply. Simply 
raise and lower the lever, with the 
point in the ink, and it fills im- 
mediately. The lever snaps down 
and forms an absolute lock of 
the ink tube. This is the per- 
fect pen for your vacation 
equipment. Made ina 
wide assortment of sizes, 
including short size for 
vest pocket or purse, J 
$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 
and up, 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS “IN ALL STATES- -$CHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN WASHINGTON, D. C., CONNECTICUT, ILLINOIS, INDIANA, MARYLAND & MASSACHUSETTS 


Maine, Wilton 


Kineowatha i wh AR 


arate camps for 





y nger and older girls in the Maine woods 

Little bungalows, modern plumbing all 

@port nature work, arte and crafts, etc 

Booklet I Evisasera Bass, B.A 
INDIANA, Culver ‘ Lake Maxinkuckee.) 


Summer Schools 
Offer the best type of vacation for 
t ised. Naval, Cavalry and 





syetd 


Woodcrat hool Address 
ReorsTrRar’s Orrics | 
M ASSACHUSETT Brooklin » Claflin Road. 


Mor & Fairlee Lake, Vt.. & 

Aloha Comes | L. = Kat ne,N.H. For Girls. Safe 
ation iter I golf and handcrafts. Na 

re —> = eback rt 
ise Board floor tents Girls 


! welfare our first care 
Booklet Mr 


md Mas. I L. GuLICK 


MASSACHUSETTS, Basten Room 348, Exchange Bidg 
t Boys. Lake Winnipesaukee, 
Camp Idlewild 1° °iSag Lake. Haroon, Me 


24th year 2 complete campe—Senior and Junior. Se 
niors epend July in Maine, August in N. BH. Juniors, re 
erse. Above are unique features no other camp provides 


Illustrated booklet. Address 











WYNONA CAMP 


For Girls Fairlee, Vt. 
: ate 





usketba t and horseback 
ing R t in and nurse. Musi 
drawing " f nat tud Pure water 
and far r 


THE DECOR 26) Sommer Sued. “ahber, Mass. 














seow Your, ew Yak Cis Hotel McAlp! = 
Kineo Fami ly Camps Wilton, Me 


Unique plan 


for famil h chi season. Hap; 
! n of iren : ‘end tenbeion Kin 
dargert n pla chool. Separate camps for boys 


and git send for booklet. Irvine I. McCoutr 


Drsrarcr or Cotunwepra, W t ton 
wl for girls. Preparatio 
Belcourt Seminary (. =.” Comment 
lemic course 1 work for High School 
graduates 7. Excey 1 advantages in 
Musi Art, Expr nd Language Outdoor sport 
Me Mary Breer Meevect. A. M.. Principal 
Di 1, Mint . I and roth St 
Bristol School 
_Pre neh Re iden Electiv Preparatory, Academi 
“il ¢t > ve ( legiate Cour Diploma Course in 
M ix Ca a i ue Atl i 
1 \ er A. Be Principal 
Disraicr or Co unra, W iwgton 


school for girls 
n Washington's 


Chevy Chase Seminary 





i 

et beautiful su th. Preparatory id finishing courses 

strong depart f M Art and Domestic Science 

ri acres, all outdoor sports Artesian water Catalogue 
Mg <i Mes. S. N. Barker, Principals 





Disrricr ov ¢ 


f mata, Washington 1535 Eighteenth St 
For Girls. Finis! Higt 
The Colonial School s‘hool and Colleniare 
* for Semin and High Sct or firme Bvt Art, Ex 
ression, Musi Domestic Scien Out-of-doors Study 
Hall and Gymna n Penni Basketball, Golf, Horse- 

mck riding, Sw College Certification, 

_Miss Jesse Truman, As ciate Principal 
Drsraicr or Cor mta, Washington 

A Home School for Girls 


Fairmont 
1 ular and Sy il : Advanced Courses for 
Higt School Graduat ‘Musk Art, Expression, Lan 





References Exchanged Literature on reques* 

loor 
Drsratcr or Cotowera, Wa vweton. rozo Florida Ave 
xl for Girls. Established 
Gunston Hall Preparatory and Academic 
Courses Two years rh t-graduate and College work 


Music, Art and Expr a Domestic Science Mrs 








Beveretey R. Maso Prin., Muss E. M. Cragg, LL.A., 
M.A,, Mrss Ciara A. Bewtievy. A.B (Vassor). Associates 
t- 





‘National Park Seminary 





For Young Women 


Washington, BD. C sub 
urbs) A junior college 
with preparatory depart 
ment and two years of 


collegiate work Ail the 
attractive features of the 
large and the amall achool 
Full course in Liome E o- 
nomics without tra 
charge. Music, Painting, 


Elocution, Floriculture, 
Arts and Crafts, Secre 
tarial branches, Library 
methods, Business Law 
Modern gymnasium 
Swimming, Riding For 
cataiog address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
National Park Seminary 


Bea 152, Forest Glen, nua* 
2 ee ~ — 





bd WIN DMTEE cLue 


ing, m itaineering. Substantial | 














|” pena eguaring MAGAZINE offers a special school service free of charge 

to its readers. The purpose of this service is to assist you in the 
selection of a school or college. Read all the announcements in this direc- 
tory. If you have difficulty in finding the school which just meets your 
requirements, write to the School Service Department, McClure’s Mag- 
azine, McClure Building, New York City, giving location and purpose of 
the school required, whether for boy or girl, previous education and the 
sum you are planning to spend. McClure’s School Service Department 
will see that you receive the information you desire 




















Dist. or Cor., Washington, 1601 Connecticut Avenue 
Martha Washington Semi oo 
muinary Women 
Located in the finest residential section of 
the National Capital, overlooking Dupont 
Circle Delightful school life combined 
with Washington advantages. Two years’ 
course for high school graduates. General 
and special courses Department of Do- 
mestic Science and Household Arts, M usic 
Elocution, Art and Modern Languages 
Outdoor Sports. Sight-seeing each week 
$600 a year upward | 
Epwarp W. THompson, Principal Discriminating patrons need no longer feel it nec- 
essary to seek best schooling only in the east — 
Distarct or Corumpeta, Wash., 2647 Conn. Ave mental training, right kind of boys, clean living, 
preparation for Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Mass 
Wilson- Greene School of Music Tech., etc., a chief object. Scholastic work is 
The only resident music school for young ladies in recagnized by eastern and western colleges as equal 
Washington. Endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians to that of any preparatory school. Graduates ad- 
| Veice, plano, vielia, harmeny, grand epern, dsamath mitted to all institutions east or west which ad- 
. ’ . , . : = = mit without examination. 
| art, languages, English literature, classic dancing and 


LAKE FOREST 


ACADEMY 
For Boys Lake Forest, Ill. 


Non-Military. A relation of comradeship exists 
between faculty and boys. The morale of the 
school is based on personal honor. 














accompanying Individual attention, home life. daily Located in a “north shore” center xs wealth and 
- culture 28 miles from Chicago th of out- 

supervision of practice Twelve or more free concerts Geer anaste athletics, ~ mnasium. 
by world-renowned artists. Mr. and Mrs. Greene are the swimming-pool, golf Catalog covers details. For 
musical leaders of Washington. Incuiries solicited only copy address - 
from e we stude mts with the best social and financial 
references atalog G 

THos ~ VANS GREENE, Mes. WiLson-Greens, Prin 


supervised 


John Wayne Richards, A.M., Headmaster 
Box 115 





Connecticut, Greenwich, Ely Court 


The Ely School 


For Girls. In the country. One hour from New York 
Cit Certificates to Vassar and the New England Col 





Connecticut, Ridgefield 

; For Boys, 50 
Ridgefield School For, Bors: se 
New York, in the Berkshires. All water 
sports, athletic fields, gymnasium New 
boathouse. One teacner to six boys. Address 


WELL PAID WORK 
FOR WOMEN 
This Training School affords any intelligent 
woman an unusual opportunity to become a 
fessional Trained Nurse. Effective, systemat 
instruction makes you thoroughly competent a 
capable of earning $15.00 to $25.00 a week; all 
our graduates now enjoying satisfactory incom: 
Tuition moderate, expenses low, with specia 
terms for those who wish to earn money whi’ 
attending school. If you are ambitious, write 
today for FREE descriptive book. 
THE ILLINOIS POST GRADUATE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
} Dept. A, 546 Garfield Ave., Chicago, II. 


Illinois Woman's College 
A Standard College. Grants Degrees | 


Scientific and classical courses leading to B. A 
degree. College of Music grants B. M. degree 
School of Home Economics grants B. 8. degree 
Also certificate courses. Strong academy course 
School of Fine Arts. School of Expression. Ex- 
penses reasonable. Catalog. Address 


WOMAN'S COLLEGE, Box D, Jacksonville, Minois 
































Learn a Paying Profession 


that assures you a good income and position for 
life. For twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three Color Work 
Our graduates carn $20 to $50 a week. We assist them 
te secure these positions. Learn how you can become 
successful. Terms easy — living inexpensive. 
Write for catalogue—NOW 
SLLINOES COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 

Wabash Avenue, Eifingham, Illinois. 























INDIANA, Indianapolis, 15 W. North Street. 
Offers a qj dendid op- 
Indiana Dental College ‘ portunity for yo ung 
men and women to prepare themselves for the practice of 
dentistry. Tuition and living expenses extremely moderate 
Full 3 years’ course, covering every branch. Competent 
faculty. Excellent clinical facilities. Send for catalog 


























ROLAND J. Mutrorp, Ph.D., Headmaster 








ILtinors, Chicago, 3207 Michigan Bivd 


Connecticut, Cornwall. Box M 


| Rumsey Hall 
In the Litchfield Hills. Young boys prepared for in Public School Music, Drawing, Dom. Science. 
condary schools. Athletics under supervision. Address Art, Physical Education. Trained faculty 


Loutrs H. Scuvutre, M. A., Headmaster sisted to positions Fall term opens Sept. rst. Supt 


The Technical Normal School [ssh 


training 
school in special branches only. One and two-year courses 
Dom. 
Graduates as- 





Connecticut, Bridgeport, 959 Lafayette St Junior Col 
The Fannie A” Smith Frocbel Kinder- encpea ts rage 


garten and Training School \s savefound | | Cutler department, wo yrs, course wth diploma. Fovr 


the demand for years academy Separate 





| our graduates greater than we can supply. One and two silding for Ist and 2nd year students. Home Economics 
7 , | r pre ! et 
year courses. For catalog address Fannie A. Sura, Prin Di ploma. Music, Art i pression, and Secretarial courses 
; 8 modern brick buildings. 3S acres. Golf, Tennis, Gym- 





nasium. HH lly, picturesque location, 127 miles from Chicago. 
Pupils from 12 states. Rate, $400, Catalog. Address 








The University of Chicago 
HOME === 
STUDY 


orresponde 
For detailed in- 
Stré Year 
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Ferry Hall, for Girls 


Located in a picturesque woodland estate of 12 acres on the 


shore of Lake Michigan, in a* residental center of wealth and 
culture, 23 miles from Chicag Noted for its high scholasti 
rank, judged by the standards of the best eastern colleges (which 
give it certificate privileges) and for the wholesome, practical 
Christianity of its school life. 


College - preparatory and general high-school courses, two 
years of junior college work, and special instruction in Music, 
Expression, and Domestic Arts and Science. The beauty and 
extent of the campus lure the girls to an active outdoor life 
Well-equipped gymnasium with large modern swimming- pool 
furnishes opportunity for supervised exercise. Address 


The PRINCIPAL, Box 304 Lake Forest, Illinois. 


Se ee 











Boston, Massachusetts 


Prepares young women to become teachers of gymnastics and practitioners of manual b 
Thorough and intensive work. Limited num Practical training in fi Scien’ 
»rogression in exercise. Social, esthetic and folk dancing. Hospital practice in orthopedic work. 
Training in economy of nervous energy. Personal supervision and care. Students gain in vigor. 
Athletic work in summer camp on Cape Cod. Send for bookiet. 


Dr. MARY R. MULLINER, Director, 42 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 














In Kentucky: 
Enrollment limited 


Founded 1845. 
campus 9 miles from Louisville 
Woodworking, machine-shop practice. Physical and 
chemical laboratories. In Florida: Healthful win- 
ter outdoors at our $60,000 home with open-air swim- 
ming and sea bathing. Boat building. 1oth season in 
Florida. Southern trip included in regular terms, $500 
No recitations lost. Only school in South designated 
Honor School by War Department in 1914. Address 


THE SUPERINTENDENT, K. M. 1., Lyndon, Ky. 


96-acre wountry 














MARYLAND, Frederic 
nme The Woman's College 
Hood College Standard A. B. & B. S. courses 
Also Music, Art, Expression and Home Economics. Ac- 
credited course in Pedagogy. Separate Preparatory with 
certificate relations. Terms, $350. Preparatory, $300. 
| Joseru H. Apre, Pd.D., President. 











Mosw Hawt Goavos Hau Cevree Hatt Gases Hae 
The most ideal College in the country in Sire, avoid- 
ing the strain of great numbers; Histery, of 61 suc- 
cessful years; Leeatien, suburbs of Baltimore, near 
Washington, 500 feet elevation; Strength of its vari- 
ous courses of study leading to degrees; new fire- 
roof buildings; private baths; swimming pool. 
7ymnasium, Field Sports Two and Three year courses 
for High Scheel graduates: Superior Musie Conservatery: 
Graduate Schools of Domestic Science and Arts; School of 


Expression, Art and Elecation: Non-sectarian; elevat- 
Catalogue on request. 
ti Rex XN. 


ing home life 














MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


Abbot Academy 


_A school for girls. Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. 
course with Household Science. College Prepara- 


tion. Address 
Miss Bertua Batcey, Principal. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN MASSACHUSETTS, MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND NEW JERSEY 























BRADFORD 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
112th Year BRADFORD, MASS. 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful 
Merrimac Valley. Extensive grounds and modern 
equipment. ¢ ‘ertifie ate admits to leading colleges. 
General course of five years and two years’ course 
for High School graduates. Address 
Mies LAURA A. KNOTT. A.M... Principal 











ACADEMY 





























MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 550 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (40 minutes from Boston.) 


$ My A school for girls. Inter- 
House in the Pines 4 shoo! oF girs. ante 
courses. Languages—native teachers. Music, House- 


hold Arts. Every attention, not only to habits of study, 
but to each girl's health and happiness. 
Miss Gertkupe E. Corntsn, Principal. 





Mass., Boston, HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS. 


Emerson College of Oratory 

Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres 

and Pedagogy in America. Summer Sessions 

gsth year opens September 28th. Address 
Harry Seymour Ross, Dean. 







MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Box M, 4 Arlington Street 


Miss McClintock’s School for Girls 


Miss Mary Law McCurntock, Principal. 











Ca noe club 


LASELL SEMINARY 


Auburndale, Mass. 10 Miles from Boston 


A school that combines the usual social train- 
ing of a first-class girls’ seminary with ex- 
ceptional instruction in the home arts and 
sciences. Sewing, millinery, cooking, the 
science of foods, marketing—all the phases 
of home economics and management. Reg- 
ular, college preparatory and special courses. 
Uncommon advantages in art, elocution and 
music, due to the school’s nearness to Boston. 
Outdoor sports; canoeing. Gymnasium; 
swimming pool. 20 acres; 12 buildings. 


Address G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 
112 Woodland Road 


Cooking class 























ROGERS HALL SCHOOL car's 


Lowell, Massachusetts. 28 minutes from — 
Country sports. New gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. For catalogue and views, address 


Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, B. A., Principal 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 158 Institute Road 


Worcester Domestic Science School 


One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. 
Trains for teacflers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, 
housekeepers. Opening date, Sept. 14, 1915. Address 

Mrs. F. A. WETHERED. 





MicaiGcan, Grand Haven. 
Akeley Hall Thorough preparation for College 


Music, Art, Domestic Science. Phys- 
ical Culture. Excellent Gymnasium. All outdoor sports, 
tennis, basketball, boating. Individual attention. Sep- 


arate house for younger girls. Board and tuition, $525. 
Mary HeELen YerKeES, Resident Principal 





Kemper 


MILITARY SCHOOL 
BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 


A school home wherein the 
special needs of each boy 
are found—and met. In 
structor to every ten boys. 
High standard academic work 
Certificate admits 
without examina- 
tion to_ Universities and leading Col 
leges. Designated as “Hener School” by 
War Department, highest rating given 
Military training in charge of United 
States Army officer. Supervised ath- 
leties for every boy. Completely equipped, modern 
buildings, including fine oulien and bowling alleys 
great athletic field and grounds, with lake. Manual 
training. Business courses. 72nd year. For catalog 


address 
COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
714 Third St., Boonville, Missouri 
























We send students to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke 


on certificate. 


a new environment 


Mount 
a 


School 


We offer just these 
from high 


Boston m 


asters. 
A finely equipped school. 
nasium and swimming pool. 
All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and historical associa- 


tions are freely used. 
A girl, after leaving 


Many girls after leaving the grammar 
wish to go to college. 


but the course otherwise is elective. Al 
Graduation 


do not 
But oftun they desire advanced work in 
with competent instructors, and to select 


studies best meeting their tastes and n 


i Students take Eng lish or Literature, 
1 oubiowin 4 count for diploma. 
school not necessary for entrance. 


Special work in voice, piano, violin, harp and pipe organ with eminent 


New building with sew organ; new gym- 


grammar school, can begia her studies at Mount 


Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to twe 


in 


miles from ‘ P 
Domestic Science, Art, 


Exceptional opportunities with 
a delightful home life. 





taking through her whole course an e 


program. 
Senp For YEAR Book. 


66 summit sT., NEWTON, MASS. 


Elocution. 








Powder 


By the Sea. 
Modern buildings. 
Extensive grounds. 


boating and swimming in 


on school grounds. 
business 
military. 


ration. 
Upper and lower schools. 


Point School for Boys 


82 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 
New concrete residence. New gymnasium. 
Large athletic fields. Cinder track. Safe 

land-locked Plymouth Harbor, bordering 

Summer camp in Maine woods. College or 
Individual responsibility developed. on- 

Por illustrated catalog address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster 





















Campus and Schoo! Buildings 


WORCESTER 


ACADEMY 


EQUIPMENT: 

Megaron 

Cottage Infirmary 
Kingsiey Laboratories Modern Dormitories 
Dining Hall Playing Fields 


82nd year begins September, 1915 


A Strong School because of 


Wide P. 


New Gymoasiam and 
Swimming Pool 





e; Boys enrolled in 1914 from 22 
states and 12 countries 
Achievement: 171 boys prepared for 33 colleges in 
the last four years. 
Efficiency: Faculty of 20 experienced men, including 
y: Prussian Exchange Teac 











Democracy: : Atmosphere and spirit pure, broad and 
———ete SenUInely democratic. 
° Organized and required play 
Supervised Athletics: for every boy. School teams 
in all sports. 
Scholarships: Moderate rates and scholarship aid 
| ———a for worthy and able boys. 
| Catalogue. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D. 
100 Providence St., Worcester, Massachusetts 
Gaskill Field, Field House, 1-4 -¥ » rem Tenalis, 
Football, Basebal. 














Missouri, Nevada. 


Cottey College 
tive Courses. Music, 
sion. High standards of work and character. 

dormitory for young girls. Ideal Christian Home 


For Women. Accredited. Junior 
College, Preparatory and Elex 
Domestic Science, Art and Expres 
Separate 
Outdoor 


| sports. Address Mas. V.A.C.Srockarp, Pres. and Founder 











Hardin conser 


Junior College for Young Women, Standard- 
ized by University of Missouri—Hardin degree 
admits without examination to State University. 
Normal Department. State Certificate. Business 
Courses, Domestic Science. Large endowment, 
very reasonable rates. Six buildings. New $25,000 
gymnasium. 42nd year. 


Conservatory confers degrees and 














grants diplomas. Piano, Voice, 
NEBRASKA, Omaha. 


Public School Music, etc. Art and 
Expression. John W. Million, Pres- 
ident. For catalog address 
Brownell Hall 
Fifty-second year. College preparatory. Certificate 
right to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Advanced courses 


DEAN, 1203 College Place, Mexico, Mo. 
for High School graduates Household arts Music 


Miss EvrPHemia Jounson, Principal 


New Jersey, Orange 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls “, 


miles from New York City College preparat 

special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and 

Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field 
trated catalog on request. Address Miss Lucie C. B 








FOR GIRLS. Englewood, New Jersey 
* An exceptionally 


good school, 
' features of the 


combining the | 
college preparatory and finish 
school. Domestic Arts and Science. Post-gradu 
work Beautiful location, suburban to New Yor 
City. Certificates accepted by Vassar, Smith, Welk 
ley and Wells. Spacious grounds for out 

door games. Gymnasium Tennis, riding 

Acdress Box 6os 


f 
Miss Oreighton and Miss Farrar, 


Principals 











 hioeitclert Academy 
| = FOR BOYS 


Montclair, N. ], <7 


A country school located on the Orange Mountain 
500 feet elevation, in a fine suburb 13 miles from New 
York City A school small enough for the individual 


attention that stimulates 

courages him to discover yet lars 

enough for strong athletic and student organization 
Splendid college record of graduates ! 


Complet 
athletic facilities, including swimming-pool Our 


a boy's ambition 
his possibilities; 


and en 


booklet, ““Your Boy and Our School,” will inter: 
you, no matter where your son is educated Addr 
JOHN G MacVICAR, A.M., Headmaster, Box 

















The Peddie boy is educated 
—not merely instructed 


Because Peddie is endowed it offers, at $450 to $ 
all of the advantages and equipment of expensi 


schools. All colleges admitting on certificat 
accept Peddie Graduates without examinatior 
Features to help his work and keep him happ 
are: 60-acre campus, cinder track, iake, gymna 
sium, pool, diamond, gridiron, library, laborato 
ries, observatory, etc. Every boy is systematica 

and scientifically trained in athletics and publ 
speaking. School is located at Hightstown, N. J 
on Pennsylvania R. R., between Philadelphia and 
New York. Lower school for boys of 11 to 14 


years. For booklets and 


catalog write 


Roger W 





Swetland, Headmaster, 


Box 6-G, 


Hightstown, N. J 





Defeated 
but twice 






Over! 





New Jersey, Blairstown, P.O. Box T 


2 Very liberally endowed, 67th year 
Blair Academy 60 miles from New York Pre 
pares for any college or technical school Beautiful, 
healthful location Fine buildings 100-acre campus 
Two gymnasiums. Illustrated catalogue on request 

Joun C. SHarpe, A.M., D.D., Principal 





, Box J 


New Jersey, New w Br inswick, — ; 
For 
Rutgers Preparatory School °°," 
for all colleges. A teacher for every eon bow , 
permit moderate charges. Physic al develupme« it caret 
supervised. All sports. New location—acce aible, healt 
Separate lower school House Mother Catalogue 
We, P. Keiiy, A. M_ 








49th year. 


and technical fields. 


on a level, 





athletics. 


to August. 


Shattuck 





Founded and conducted on the same broad lines as the 
famous English schools of Winchester and Eton. 
to prepare boys for college. 
Physical fitness being deemed as important as, 
and necessary to, true mental development. 
in regularity and system, 
by U. S. War Department as an Honor School. 
16 buildings. 
Paul and Minneapolis. 

For catalog and all particulars, address 


COL. VASA E. STOLBRAND, C. E., Headmaster, 


chief object is 
Equally efficient in training for busines 


The military drill is put 
with mental work. Designated 
Noted for 
$0 miles south of St. 


June 


clean 
200 acres. 
Six weeks’ Summer School, 


Drawer F, Faribault, Minn. 
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mn NEW JERSEY, “NEW MEXICO, NEW YORK, OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, RHODE ISLAND AND SOUTH CAROLINA 

















} R 


Freehold 
Military ; 
School ay 


Major Cc. M 


Academ ' 








DUNCAN 





Give Us Your Boy while He 


sf 


1 full informatio 


Freehol< 





Is Still Young 
+ For Boys « 
New Jersey 


Ly Military 
a Academy 


A. Me we 


er 12 














The Training School at Vineland, N. J 


Military 


Wenonah Academy ;’,". 
Philadelphi Pr r for Ik to 


} ' 
or TT 





NEW MEXICO 


Military Institute 


Roswell, N. M. 





James W. Willson, Supt., Box H. 








R Hall 4¢ 
American ‘Academy of Dramatic Arts 


' nel i Mr. ¢ rl Fr 


— 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute © 





— 


Glen Eden 


On- the - Hudson 
In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 









_— Boarding School for Girls. 3 modern build- 
ings, | 2 acres. Academic, Finishing and 
h \) . 
two-year Collegiate Courses. Music, Art, 
Elocution, Domestic Science. Social train- 
ing No entrance examinations. 2 hours 


from New York City. Out-of-door life; 
. sports; amy le estate. Address for illus- 

Pz trated booklets, ment/oning this mag- 
i azine, Frederic Martin Townsend, 
Ph. D., Director 








New York, B 


For girl 33d 

I The Lady Jar ane e Grey Sc hool , 7 Cortif 
te acmity t 1 7 is k 
General ¢ r | e@owr ‘for H we rhe 

M i und =Dor t hx mal f me life 

Principa Tun Mi t livpr, | ‘ \ Jone A.B 





The Holbrook School for Boys , * 


mn, « 


ati 
mman 


ge pr 
log on requ 


RVING 





SCHOOL 


POR BOVS Tarr 


ytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
beautiful, 

Irving yuntr . 4 yeas 

Head Mast 

for all « « t nical & ye 

a well as clase t ion Equi nt includes 

Athi | ‘ jum and ng Pool 
Summer ¢ 4 ry Ww ae gp 1ins 

I ” r > « 

fl a. TURMAR, A i, Wad Master, Box 912 

New Yor«, Mohegan Lak W } ter Co.. Box 

“ps Lake Sel ool Ee? 

1 or w eges, Ave 

n t to a cla eis “rhe 1 Cultur 


\ . sone dis r. Booklet 





Individual 


wm ldress 








\ 


Miss C, E. 





Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


? . Suburban School for 


Mason’s Ga "the Centle”™ 





Ing coll F 
Miss C. E.M 








Only forty minutes 
from New YorkCity. 
Upper S hool for 
girls 13to2s5; Lower 
School for girls 7 to 


13 All departments, 
including voca- 
tional. Special 
vuurses in Music, 

. Literature, 

: inguages. Certifi- 


cate admits to lead- 
r catalog 


ASON, LL. M., rw Box 708 








New 


RK 


Mt. Pleasant Academy 





Ossi 


n-Hudson, Box 507. 
ror years old 
pares for college 


ning-on 











ientific school or business. Rationalized mani ary system 
M ing. Mount Pleasant Hall is for boys under 13 
mer Ca in the Berkshires, under Mr. Brusie’s per 
le lforcatalog. Cuas. Freperick Baus 
‘ew Yor M ck 
Oaksme re 
r Mer 1 Sc} 1 for ¢ Is 
Address 
Oak Or » Point, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
New York, Ossining-on-Huds 
als en to New 
Ossining School for Girls : Y, Prepare: 
itional M 1sic Art and Home M. ‘kine Courses 
rdet Z 1 Ho ture. 48tit year. Separate house 
wer girl v “ye BF te Ciara C. Fut- 
_ Principal MartHa 1. NARAMOR Associate Prin 
‘ew Yous Poughkee i Box 806 
\ ur Preparatory School for girls 
| Putnam Hall ;, fers to Dr. J. M. Taylor, ex-Pr 
ir College, Dr ; leott Williams, Columbia Univer 
and others. Certificate admits to leading colleges 
ng porcl and sun parlors. Address 
Evten Curzse BARTLETT A. B., Principal 








Engineering 
and Science 





| { Rensselaer 
Polytechnic 


E.E Cher 
General Science 
r re Ur 
I t 1, Me 
> ur ’ 
ply to 
JOUN 


Established 1824 
Troy, N.Y. 


Institute 


ng (C.E.), Mechani- 
(M E . Electrical Engineering 
" git ering (Ch.E.), and 
B.S.). Graduate and Special 
rpa 1 new Chemical, Physical, 
ul and Materials Testing 

gue illustrated 
luates an 
nd campus, 


E mneer 





d stu- 





M. NUGENT, Registrar 














New York, 


Repton School , 


1 educating the Y« 
large park at Goo ft 


Development. Su 


Illustrated « 


YorK, 1 


Riverview Academy "* - 


Tarrytown-on- Hudson, 


Box C-7 
a ved and equipped with the 
1im of training, developing 
New buildings in center of 
elevation. Special attention to Phy 
Terms moderate and in- 
©. C. Roacn, Headmaster 
Bo 


mer Can 





ires for college—and 
w life. Individual train- 





ng for younger | s and for students who need to be in- 
1 and taug!t how to stud Tutoring and coaching 
nditions. Cour in vocational studies. Catalogue. 
Ciement C. Gam M.A... LL.D 

’ Ussimng-on n 
F or M inly Boys. Special op 
St. John’ S Senos portunities for quick college 
iration Military drill Parental discipline. Gym- 
swimming pool. Athletic field. Junior Hall, a 
- rate s ol for boys und r oa Summer Ses-ion 
Catalogue. _ Rev W. A. RAN ¥ . Pd.B., Principal. 








On the hills 400 ft 
ful new, frepre 
Sage. Campus oV 
bail, Gymn asium, 
I ‘ 


t 





al ad 








Emma Willara School 


{ b-c:ildings, 


ation and co 


h, Vassar and Mt. 


FOR GIRLS 
above thecity of Troy. Four beauti- 
the gift of Mrs. Russeil 
Tennis courts, hockey, basket- 
withswimming pool, bowling alleys 
A broad variety of work, inciuding 
irses for giris not -oing to 
1 Music and Art. Practical 
Science. Certificate admits to 
Holyoke Collezes. 
I}lustrated catalogue on request. 
Miss ELIZA KELLAS, Ph.B., Prin. 
Trey, N. ¥. 


acres 


vantages 











oormrroRy 





Pre- | 














New York, Long Island, Garden City, Box 95 
’ Healthfully located in beautiful 
St. Paul s School Garden City, L. 1., 18 miles 
from N.Y. Gymnasium, swimming pool, fine athletic fields 
Prepares for any college or scientific school. Competent 
master at head of each department. A Lower School for 
Younger Boys. Address Warrer R. Marsu, Headmaster. 





Ouro, Glendale, suburban to Cincinnati. 


Glendale College 

The president of a large university said “Glendale is 
ideal: location, environment, courses of study, and the 
Cata- 


pirit of the home life—the right place for girls.” 
ogues sent upon application. 








St. Mary’s 


An Episcopal Southern School for 
Girls and Young Women 


Founted 1842. Two-year preparatory and four-year 
collegiate courses Music, Art, Floecution, Domestic 
Science, BR isiness. Gymnasium. Mik! climate makes out- 


cloor life possible the year round. Fxceptionally healthful 
location, at a good elevation, with 25-acre campus of ol 
oaks. Fourteen electrically lighted, steam-heated build- 
ings. Excellent ar = rel gious atmosphere. Very 
reasonable charges 
Rev. GE oncr Ww. LAY. Rector 
Box 21, St. Mary's School, Raleigh, N. C. 














Onto, Oberlin, Drawer 5 


Oberlin Kindergarten Training School 


Two-year course. Teachers principally from Oberlin 
College and Conservatory of Music. Montessori method 
by Miss May, trained with Dr. Montessori. Address 

Secretary. Oberlin Kindergarten Assn 





PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 4or. 


Beechwood School (Inc. For Young Wom- 


en. Preparatory; 
College Departments; Conservatory of Music; Art, Ora- 
tory, Domestic Arts‘and Sciences, Secretaryship, er 
tics, Normal Kindergarten. Swimming Pool. M. 
Reaser, Ph. D.. President. D. R. Keer, D. D.. Assoc fate 


PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, 





Box 103. c 

. . or Girls. 
The Birmingham School, Inc. 4" Sit: 
lent school offering either Academic or College Preparatory 
Courses. Beautiful and healthful location in the mountains 
On Main Line P. R Gymnasium Physical training 
For catalogue address A. R. Grier. President. 


Bishopthorpe Manor 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PENNA. 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 
Bishop ETHELBERT TALBOT, Visitor 


Convenient to New York and Philadel- 
phia. College Preparatory and Finish- 
ing Courses. Certificate Privileges. Two 
years’ advanced course for High School 
graduates. Special buildings; spacious 
grounds. Athletics and outdoor life. 
Exceptional advantages in Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Domestic 
Art, Arts and Crafts. For booklets ad- 
dress the Principal, Box 233. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 
(Highland Hall.) For 
Miss Cowles’ School {ie srg Hat) For 
Cowes, A. B., Head of School. A ..2 for all colleges 
Certificate privilege. Strong general course. Music, Art 
and Domestic Science. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and 
Sleeping Porch. Catalogue. Address Tue Secretary. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster, Box 402 
Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Founded 1787. Enters about 40 boys to colleges each 
Modern dormitories. Laboratories, 


year gymnasium, 
athletic field $125,000 in recent improvements. Good 
he alth record. Terms moderate 
. G. Heim, A. M., E. M. Hartman, A. M., Prins. 
: 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bucks Co.,George School, P.O. Box 277 
Under management of Society of 

George School Friends. Endowed. Thorough 
college preparation. General course, emphasizing English, 
Science, Manual Training, Domestic Science. New swim- 
ming pool. Athletic fields. 227 acres on Neshaminy creek, 
25 miles north of Phila. Grorce A. WALTON, A.M., Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsburg. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 


Endorsed by every American University. Individual 
plan of work for each boy. College Preparatory Course 
and a good training for business life. Special course in 
agriculture. Scientific physical care. Pure water, good 
food. 200 acre farm. A school of character. 28th 
year opens Sept. 21st. Write for catalog No. 5. 

KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL. 


The Mary Lyon School 


Swarthmore, Pa., Box 1501 


A country school in a college 
town, 11 miles from Phila. Col- 
(ese Preparatory and General 
‘ourses. Certificate privileges 
Music, Art and Domestic Sci- 
ence. Open-air classrooms 
SEVEN GABLES, an allied school 
for girls 6 to U4, with strong 
qaeulty. Basketball, tennis, 
bowling, canoeing, aesthetic 
dancing, riding. 
H. M. CRIST, A.B. 
Principal 


















MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 


Mercersburg, Pa. 

Alm of the Sehoo!—A thorough physical, mental and moral 
training for college or business. 

Spirit of School—A manly tone of self-reliance under Chris- 
tian masters from the great universities. Personal attention 
given to each boy 
Leeation—In the 
Cumberland Valley, 
spots of America 
Equipment— Modern and complete. Magnificent new gym- 
nasium building Write for catalogue and 


. “The, Spirit of Mercers- 
William Mane Irvine, (LD. ; 


burg.” 
Headmaster, Bex 109 New 
Gymaasiom 

















ountry, on the westera slope of the famous 
one of the most beautiful! and healthful 

















PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box J. 


School for Girls. College Preparatory. 
Penn H Modern Language and Special Courses 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. School 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., during May each year. No 
interruption. Rates, $500. Catalogue and views. Address 

FRANK S. Macrit. A.M.. Principal 


Pennsylvania\ 9 
Military College 


with Preparatory Department 

Nearest of all col- 
leges to the disci- 

‘ pline, physical 
training and educa- 
tion of West Point. 
Age limit 14 years 
and upward. Total 
enrollment limited 
to 150. Degrees 
granted in Civil 
Engineering, 
Chemistry, Arts. 


For Catalogue Address 
Col. CHAS. E. HYATT, President, 
Box 506, Chester, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 
: ’ For Girls. Suburb 
Miss Sayward’s School f* °F japan 


College preparatory and special courses. Certificate to 
leading colleges. Music, Domestic Science. Physical 
training, outdoor sports, swimming. Develops character, 
mind and body. Miss S. Janet Saywarp, Principal. 


Spiers Funtor School 


For Boys 8 to 15 Years 


A Country Boarding and Day School 
which gives young boysa capacity 
for work and habits of fadustry. The 
six-years’ course lays great stress on 
thoroughness in elementary prin- 
ciples, fitting pupils for the best pre- 

aratory schools. Numbers limited 

oys have individual attention and 
home life In headmaster’s family 
Beautiful, high location in exclusive 
suburban section near Philadelphia. 
POR CATALOGUE aPDREFS 


MARK I. C. SPIERS, Headmaster 
Box 251, Devon, Pa. 





































Ruove Istanp, Providence. 


Moses Brown School (pret School Thorens! 


preparation for college 
and technical school. Manual Training. Extensive ath 
letic fields, gymnasium, swimming pool. Moderate rates 
Lower School—special home care and training of younger 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 
Sera K. Grrrorp, Ph.,D., Principal. 





— 


Porter Military Academy 
Established 1967. A national school. 215 ee ee enrolled from 24 
An unusual junctign of 

stronges incentives to Chris- 
College or business training — Belenee, 








PENNSYLVANIA, Oak Lane, Philadelphia. 

H arshall’ A general and col- 
Miss M s Seneal Soe 
school for girls, combining the charm of beautiful subur- 
ban surroundings with the educational advantages of 
Philadelphia, 20 minutes away. Outdoor athletics, art, 
music, elocution, domestic science. Miss E. S. MARSHALL 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Torresdale. 


Montessori Teacher-Training School 

Fourth year begins Oct. 1st. $30,000 building adjoining 
All Saints’ Episcopal Church. Elementary and college pre- 
peratory schools. Resident and day students. Address 
Mrs. J. Scorr ANpERsoN, Directress of Torresdale House. 





Sh History, a Mechanical Drawing, Commercial 
Courses, Swimming athletic field, Board, tuition, $2 0. 
“atalog. 


Two from one family, 95 € 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, B.D., Rector 
Rex © Charleston, 8. (. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN SOUTH CAROLINA, TENNESSEE, VIRGINIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 








»uTH CAROLINA, Charieston, 

A school for girls, offering a broad 

variety of courses, including college 

iration with certificate privileges to best women's col- 
Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equip- 
Northern advantages in southern climate. Cata- 

on request. Mary Varprine McBeeg, M.A., Prin. 





ENNESSEE, Nashville, Box H. 


Buford College Sclect home college for the higher 


acres 


er 


fn Art, 


culture of women. Campus of 25 

Athletics prominent. Four years’ course with de- 

University Bible course. Conservatoty advantages 
Music and Expression. Write for Year Book. 

Mr. E. G. Burorp, Regent; Mrs. E. G. Burorp, Pres. 





T ENNESSEE, Sweetwater. 


Wi : The School 
Tennessee Military Institute ‘hs Stoo! 


tion 


ara 


and e 
trat 


a plomas—Ac ademic, 





il Patronage. Students from 35 states. Thorough prep- 
ion for college or for business life. Modern buildings 
uipment. Campus of 30 acres. Charges, $360. Illus- 
d catalogue on request 

Mayor Cuas. N. Hutvey, Commandant. 








NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Uniting BELMONT COLLEGE for 
Young Women and WARD 
SEMINARY (5ist year) 


Opens Sept. 23rd in its completed half-millon-dollar 
plant. A beautiful semi-suburban location. Fine 
new residence halls and a modern school hall, gym- 
and swimming pou. Schools offering di- 
Col : Preparatory, Music 

Art. Domestic Science, Expression and Phy sical 
Literary fac ulty of 20 college-trained 
specialists. School of Music the most expensively 
maintained and best equipped in the South, 
with 17 American and European-trained instruc- 
tors. Certificate privilege to Vassar, Wellesley, 

Smith, Goucher, Vanderbilt, University of 

Tennessee, and Chicago Thirty- three States 

\ represe nted this year. 3v percent.Northern 

girls. Tennis, hockey, basketball, horse- 
back riding Numbe r of girls limited, 
Early application desira Sie Cata- 
logue and View Books free. 
JENNIE M. MASSON 
Registrar. 


nasium 


Education 


Vircmia, Chatham. Box 


The Cha 


College Preparatory. Literary, Music, Art, Expression, 

and Business Courses. Certificate admits to leading col- 

leges. New Buildings. Athletics. Gymnasium. Catalogue. 
Mrs. Evizaseta May Wrt1s, B. P., Prin. 


tham Episcopal Institute Fo". | Mary 


Vircinia, Staunton. ¥ _ 
For Young es. 
Baldwin Seminary 60 Yous eos 
1915. In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed cli- 
mate, beautiful grounds, modern appointments. Students 
the past session from 33 States. Terms moderate. Pupils 
enter any time. Send for catalog. Miss E.C.Wemar, Prin. 





Vircrtia, Danville, Box 563. 
; An accredited school for 
The Danville School fo seit Visine une 
country. Upper and Lower School. Students enter 
whenever vacancies permit. Modern building and com- 
plete equipment. $400 a year. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. Ws. Hotmes Davis, Headmaster. 
Virormta, Bedford City. 
ao For Boys and 
Randolph-Macon Academy $2" 2o”\72¢ 
Fits for college, scientific schools or business. Beautiful 
and healthful location. Athletic g gy 
Terms, $255. No extras. Forcatalogue add ress 
. Sumrer Ssrra, Principal. 











Vircrnta, Danville. 


Randolph-Macon Institute Fo; Sits. Lim- 


College preparatory and special courses. Vocal and Inétru- 
mental Music, Art and Elocution. Attractive home life. 
Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. 
Catalogue. Address Cuas. G. Evans, A.M.. Principal. 


Vircinta, Dayton, Box 11 


Shenandoah Collegiate Institute 4° 4 


of Music. College preparatory. Certificate admits to 
University of Va. and all leading colleges. Music, busi- 
ness, elocution, art, piano tuning, orchestra, band and pipe 
organ. Terms, $175 to $250. Noextras. Address S. C. I. 








Virromia, Petersburg, 207 College Place. $ 
For Girls. 531d year. $250- 
Southern College $350. Registered Junior Col- 
lege. Prep. or College or Finishing Courses. Social Train- 
ing and development of manners in home life. 
Expression, Domestic Science. Tennis, Basketball. Five 
buildings. Gymnasium. Artuur Kyrie Davis, A. M. 








Southern Semina 


49th Year. Location: In Blue Ridge ¥ 
Mountains, in Virginia, near Natu- 
ral Bridge. Rare health record. 
Courses: llege 
certificate privilege; 
graduates; 


aratory, with ¥ 
SpecialforHigh ¥ 
hool Expression; Art, ¥ 
Music, includingPi rgan,Domestic ¥ 

Science. Home Life: nal attention 

to life, manners, character, Sports: 

La unds. Building: Beautiful and — 
dious. Students from every section. Recommended 
Y byBishopJ.H.Vincent Rave $206 Catalog Address 
y SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 982, Buena Vista, Va. 























for 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Four-year College Course, two- College tory, Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, etc. tn the beautiful V: of Vir- 
ginia, 7 miles north of Roanoke, on a 700-acre estate. Buildings 

cers and teachers. ‘rite 


equipped for 250 students and 40 
oH talogue and Book of Views. 


MISS MATTY L. COCKE, Box 326, Hollins, Va. 


Hollins College 


FOUNDED 1842 











Randolph-Macon 


Lynchburg, Va. for A. B. and A. M.; 


nomical observatory, new and modern residence 


$20,000 gymnasium with swimming pool, large athletic field. 
Healthful climate free from extremes of temperat 
possible very moderate charges. 

For 


makes 
35 states and foreign countries. 
student life address 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United States, offering courses 
also Music and Art. 






Woman’s College 


Four laboratories, library, astro- 
Scientific course in physical development. 
Fifty acres in college grounds. 
ure. Endowment, recently increased by $250,000, 
Officers and instructors, 60; students, 610, from 
catalogue and book of views illustrating 
WILLIAM A. WEBB, President, Box 16 


halls. 

















ing waters. 


homes 
fifty- 





MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


3875 Boys from 45 States /ast session. 
United States. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government Acad or B 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous 
[a erbially healthful and beautiful Vv alley of the Shenandoah. Pure min- 


pat evelops obedience, health, manly carr . 

expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming poo Pond athietic k. All 

manly rts encouraged. Daily drills and exercises in open air. from 
aon iture and refinement only desired. Personal, individ 

tion by our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. 
ve years old. New $150,000 barracks, full , tg absolutely 

fireproof. Charges $360. 

COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


STAUNTON 


Largest Private Academy in the 





Parental ae: >. Military train- 


i it 
ag fog Fine, shady lawns, 


ys 
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Vircinia, Staunton. 
Stuart Hall Formerly Virginia Female Institute. 
Founded 1843. Diocesan School for 
Girls in Virginia Mts. General and College Preparatory 
Courses, Piano, Vi 
ment including pianos. Sports under Director. 
Jang Cotston Howarp, A.B. (Bryn Mawr), Principal 





Vircint, Bristol, . 
Virginia Intermont College oO Wonen. 
31st year. ee Che oom. Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science and very strong music de- 
partment. Modern bi capacity for 150. Terms, 
$200 to$300. Catalog. H. G. Norrsincer, A.M., Pres. 


Sweet Briar College 


FOR WOMEN =e Sweet Briar, €8 
THE COLLEGE—offers a four-year course leadi 








to di of A. B. 1000 feet high in the foothills o' 
the Blue Mountains, on estate of 3000 acres 
Health condi unsu . Modern equipment; 

Art, Music, mestic 


aepecy for 300 students. 
science. THE ACADEMY—offers preparatory 
courses. On main line of Southern R.R. 1oth year 
begins September 21, 1915. For ca dress 
THE SECRETARY 
ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING 

























Virginia College 


FOR WOMEN (JUNIOR) ROANOKE, VA. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern buildings 
Extensive campus. 


Located in the Valley of Virginia, 
famed for 
1 health anc 
beauty of 
scenery. 
Elective, 
Prepar a- 
tory and 
College 
Courses. 
usic, 
Art, Ex- 
ression, 
omestic 
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MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mes. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 













FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN 


A college noted for 
culture and refine- 
ment. Develops 
Christian character 
and efficient youn 
womanhood. Locate 
in healthful, pictur- 
esque Southwest Vir- 
inia. Pleasant home 
fire; five brick — 
ings, equi - 
letely with all modere appliances; ten-acre campus. 
Preparatory School—courses leading to A. B. de- 
ree. Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science, 
vith diplomas. Outdoor sports. Gymnasium. 


For catalogue address 
Rev. S&S. D. LONG, D. D., Pres., Box 280, Abingdon, Ya, 











West Vinca, Lewisburg, Box 13 
Greenbrier Presbyterial “MILITARY 


A military school for 100 boys. mesteer a cli- 
mate, 2300 ft. altitude. On Main Line C.&O.R.R 
Brick buildings, athletic field. Terms, $285. Catalog 
address Cor. H. B. Moors, A.M.., Prin. 





West Virci1s, Lewisburg, Box - 53. an » 
or 1 n Alleg anies, 
Lewisburg Seminary 2300 feet above sea, near 
Greenbrier White Sulphur, Main Line, C.& O. R.R. Brick 
buildings; modern equipment; large campus. Courses in 
Liberal Arts, Music, Art, Elocution, Business. Terms,$280 
Catalogue on request. R. C. SommErvitze, A.M.., Pres. 





for University and business. 


Students from 20 States. Catalog. E.E.Nerr,Ph.D., Prin. 


West Vircinia, Berkeley Springs. nn ie - 

t renown 
Old Dominion Academy 4* ee rents 
resort. Ideal School for manly boys of 8 to 20. Prepares 
Ideal climate, scenery, 
$200. Upper and Lower School 


home life. Rate, 





West Vircria, Charles Neto a a 
: » A Sch or Girls, (Episcop: 
St. Hilda’s Hall 8 5-"Wiineton,” Collese Pre: 
paratory and elective courses. Music and Art. Outdoor 
sports. For catalog address MARIAH PENDLETON DvuvaAL, 
(Prin. 














Is the Time to 
Extend Your 


Subscription 
to McClure’s 


Recently $1.50 a year 
In a few months $1.50 a year 


Now $1.00 a Year 


You can order a renewal: sub- 
scription now to extend for two, 
three or five years. 

Protect yourself against the in- 
crease in price. Insure your mag- 
azine purchases for years to come. 


ECONOMIZE 


Buy Magazines in 
Clubs 


McClure’s maintains, for the benefit 
of its readers, a department through 
which your subscription purchases for 
the year can be ordered at considerably 
below the regular prices. 

These special clubbing prices are now 
lower than at any time in the past fiv: 
years—because McClure’s is now $1.0 
year instead of $1.50. When the price | 
is raised again—as it soon will be—to | 
$1.50, the clubbing offers below will all | 
cost more. 

Even at the reduced prices you can | 
send each magazine to a different |} 
address. 

Your neighbors and friends will form | 
clubs with you. You will all benefit by | 
the low prices. 

The main thing is to act now 
prices are at rock bottom. 


CLUBBING OFFERS 
McClure’s | $3.50 | 


Americar , = } 
American for All Three 





whil 


Everybody’s 
Regular price $4.00 
McClure’s 
Ladies’ World t, . ap » 

World’s Work ei: - 
Regular price $5.00 
McClure’s 
Review of Reviews } ‘ ton " 
Everybody’s ed _— 
Regular price $5.50 
McClure’s ° 
Metropolitan or >} wane 
Technical World } ‘ ¥° 
Regular price $2.50 
The Panama-Pacific Club 
McClure’s 1 yr. } $2.00 
Sunset 8mo. § for Both 
Featuring the Exposition 








Subscriptions will be entered for one 
year. Extra charge for Canadian and 
Foreign Postage. Address 
The McClure Publications | 

251 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 





Principal. (Prin. of Stuart Hall for 16 years.) 
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Means in most cases a soft, 
clear skin free from redness, 
roughness, irritations and 
pimples when followed by 
gentle applications of Cuti- 
cura Ointment. These fra- 
grant, super-creamy emol- 
lients appeal to dainty, dis- 
criminating women and sat- 
isfy the most fastidious, while 
meeting every want of the 
toilet and nursery. 


% SAMPLES FREE *% 


Although Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold 
throughout the world you may try them before buy- 
ing by sending post-card to nearest depot for free 


sample of each with 32-page Skin Book: F. Newbery 
& Sons, 27, Charterhouse 8q., London, Eng R 
Towns & Co., Sydney, N.8S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town; Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta or Bom- 
bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 








Our New Service 


for McClure Readers 


Turn to page 33, and read what the 


McClure -Westfield Pure Food Movement is 
and what Professor Allyn can do for you 





MeClure’s June Bulletin 


of Pure Foods and Toilet’ Preparations 


HE following food products, beverages and toilet preparations have 


help you safeguard your buying: 





Baby Foods 
| Eskay’s Food 
Mellin’s Food 
Baking Powders 
| Royal Baking Powder (Page 2) 


Beverages 
Walter Baker Co. (Page 9) 
Blooker’s Cocoa 
Horlich’s Malted Milk 
Huyler’s Chocolate and Cocoa 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


(Page 64) 


Postum 
Rose’s Lime Juice 


White House Coffee 


Candies and Confections 

Huyler’s Chocolate Candies 
Nylo Chocolates 
Ramer’s Chocolates 
Whitman’s Chocolates 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 

Cereals 
Cream of Wheat (Page 92) 
Grape-Nuts (Page 43) 
Kellogg's Toasted Corn Flakes 
Post Toasties 
Shredded Wheat 

Crackers and Biscuits 

Loose-Wiles Sunshine Specialties 
National Biscuit Company 

Desserts 
Knox Gelatine 

Fish Products 

Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 

Fruits 
Atwood Grapefruit Company 





been investigated and approved by Professor Lewis B. Allyn, food 
editor of The McClure Publications. 
McClure readers through this Bulletin each month we believe that we can 


In recommending these goods to 


Miscellaneous Food Products 
Cresca Imported Delicacies 
Beech Nut Packing Company 


Soups 
Campbell Varieties (Page 39) 

Sugar 
Crystal Domino Sugar 


Tonics 
Malt-Nutrine 
Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 
Vinol 
Sanatogen 

Toilet Preparations 
Baldpate Co. Hair Tonic (Page 79) 
Colgate’s Products 
Cuticura Soap (Page 8) 
Fairy Soap (Page 75) 
Ivory Soap (Page 10) 
F. F. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
(Page 79) 

Lablache Face Powder 
Listerine 
I. W. Lyon & Son (Page 90) 
Mentholatum 
Mulhens & Kropff Products 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 
Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water 
Newskin Company 
Nyal’s Face Cream Soap 
Oakland Chemical Co. (Page 76) 
Packer's Tar Soap 
Palmolive Products 
Pear’s Soap 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pompeian Massage Cream 
Resinol Soap 
Paul Rieger's Perfumes 
Stafford-Miller Co. 
J. B. Williams’ Products (4th cover) 


Miscellaneous 
Formamint 


Olive Oil Grape 


HE names in heavy type are represented by announcements elsewhere 


in this issue, as indicated by the page numbers. 
tised in McClure’s Magazine within the past year. 


All have been adver- 
Others will be 


added to the list each month. Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 
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of Northern New York offers a wonder- 
ful diversity of recreations. There are 
forest trails and streams along which you 
cancamp and fish—hotels and clubs with 
unsurpassed facilities for golf and tennis 
—lovely lakes, ideal for canoeing or 
motor-boating. You can choose from a 
wealth of delightful localities reached 
by the 


Delaware & Hudson 
Lines 
Shortest, Quickest and Best 
Between New York and Montreal 

Lake George, Lake Champlain,Saratoga 
Springs, Lake Placid, Sharon Springs, 
and Cooperstown are unequalled in their at- 
tractiveness as vacation resorts. These and 
many other points in the mountain and lake 
country draw a host of congenial pleasure- 
seekers during the summer months. 

“D & H”™ through trains mane New York, Grand 


entral Terminal. 
< 


— 

















on the Hudson River 
t Lines can 
make connection 
with “D & H” 
trains at Albany 
and Troy. 
Send six cents in 
stamps for “A 
Summer Para- 
dise”. It con- 
tains 36) pages 
of photographs 
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If you are thirty years old 


ray 
on 





—a standard, whole-life 
$1000 policy in the Pos- 
tal Life Insurance Com- 
pany will cost you only 
$1.61 (monthly) the first | 
year. This is because 
you insure direct—not 
through an agent. 










} The Postalemploys noagentsand | 
has no agency-expense; the bene- 
fit of this decisive economy goes 

to the insured. The Postal issues all stand- ‘ 

ard policy-forms, and is subject to the 

strict New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment and to the 

United States Postal 

Authorities. 


Find out what you can 


save at your age 
Simply write and say: “Mail 
official insurance particulars 
as per MeOlure’s for June. 


And be sure to give: 1. Your 
Sull name. 2.Y our occupation. 
3. The exact date of your birth. 
Pestal Life Insurance Company 
Wm. R. Malone, President 
THIRTY-FIVE WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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A 


Great. European War 


Once 


times, 
choco 


late and cocoa been demon- 





strated, 
the rations of the troops in active 
service. One of the best known 
writers on dietetics says: “‘Choc- 


olate is 


as it 1s 


of exhausted power.’ 


B 












Lesson of the 





more, among almost countless 


has the high food value of 





both serving as a part of 


a perfect food, as wholesome 
delicious, a beneficent restorer 


aker’s * 


Sweet Pieelate 








REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


has always had this guarantee: 


“The ingredients of this chocolate are guaranteed to be pure 
cocoas of superior blend, and sugar.’’ The genuine has the 
trade-mark on the package and is made only by 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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HERE is no weak link in the chain of Ivory Soap accomplishment. 
It does well everything that soap can do. 


Ivory Soap removes the dirt and grime of a hard day’s work. Ivory Soap provides a refresh- 
ing bath and toilet at any time. Ivory Soap bathes the baby without imitation to the tender 
skin. Ivory Soap washes delicate garments without injury. Ivory Soap cleans beautifully and 
safely the better home furnishings. 


Ivory Soap is not limited to any one kind of cleaning because it does not depend upon ingre- 
dients suitable only for special kinds of work. Ivory Soap is nothing but pure soap of the 
best quality. It cleans thoroughly because it is pure, high grade soap. echeoine ently because 
it is pure, high grade soap. Its purity and quality make Ivory Soap safe and effective for 


every purpose. 


IVORY SOAP...... 
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Author of Aggie 


eCLURE’S has printed three fearless stories that will never be forgotten: 
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Photograph by 
ARNOLD GENTHE 


My Little Sister, by 


Elizabeth Robins— An Unfinished Story, by O. Henry—and Aggie, by the author of Mother 


T was a Friday, and the third of July. The city 
was empty, dead, panting under a brazen sky. 
To-morrow was a holiday, Sunday was of course 
a holiday, and it was a poor little clerk indeed 

who could not manage to get out of town somehow, 
somehow to reach the comparative coolness of a 
crowded beach, and the banging of a band through 
the darkness, and the glimmer of a hundred pier 
lights through the salt night air. Downtown, all the 
shops were closed. Block after block showed well 
filled windows and doors locked behind iron gates. 
The great terminal stations were like the hubs of 
immense wheels, the hurrying crowds forming a hun- 
dred spokes about them. Girls with suit-cases — boys 
with suit-cases— girls with suit-cases — boys with 
suit-cases — the great doors swallowed them all, each 
with his anxious eyes on the big clocks, each with his 
exact fare ready to slap down at the ticket window, 
each with high hope and joy already possessing his soul. 





Copyright, 1915, by The McClure Publications, Inc. 


AGG 
b 
ae Norris 


The little moving-picture theaters along Broadway 
did a languishing business; panting fruit-venders 
slapped idly at hovering flies, and looked up and down 
the brazen, empty streets in vain. A few idlers 
sauntered along Thirty-fourth Street; cars clanged 
across almost deserted crossings; the green omnibuses 
rumbled up and down shuttered Fifth Avenue, 


rarely stopped by a prospective passenger. Here and 
there a cat leaped stealthily from an area railin 
and vanished noiselessly into the hot 
another gate. 

“This is awful!” “This is the worst yet!” ‘This 
is terrible!” murmured smitten New York, its collars 
wilting, its transparent shirt-waists clinging to per 
spiring arms. Gloves were early abandoned, damp 
faces defied powder, stringy hair was pushed reckless! 
back — anything to be cool! 

The excellent boarding-house of my friend Mrs 
Phelan stood in East Forty-fourth Street, in an 
extremely desirable neighborhood. For, if the Grand 
Central Station and the confusion of its building were 
but half a long block away, Fifth Avenue was only thy 
same distance away on the other side. “Near Fifth 
Avenue,” said Mrs. Phelan’s cards, modestly and 
truthfully, “convenient to trains and to the fashion 
able shopping district.” Perhaps the popularity of the 


shadow of 


All rights reserved. ll 
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establishment was partly due to its location; for it 
was generally filled from the skylighted, divided 
and subdivided attics, to the gloomy big rooms in the 
basement that faced on the grim brownstone areas. 
There had been three buildings originally, but now 
they were connected by interior doors, and so made 
one Two of the street bells had been disconnected, 
two flights of street steps were never used, and two 
of the three drawing-room floors were rented as bed- 
roots 

In the third house, whose original immense double 
drawing-room was still the drawing-room of the estab- 
lishment, Mrs. Phelan and I sat through the broiling 
There was nothing for us 


| been patiently enduring the 


heat of that long afternoon. 
but endurance. We hae 
dav since its hot and odorous arrival after the short, 
hot night 

Later on, after a wilted dinner, there would be a res- 
pite, a long ride on the top of an omnibus through 
drovping green of the trees, or 
there would be a roof-earden show. Then Mrs. Phelan 
would slip out to the First Friday service at St. Pat- 
But now there was only the blazing day, and 


cooling streets and th 


rick s. 
the empty quiet of the street 

Mrs Phelan’s ehormous bulk made the 
especially trying to her. How she survived it at all 


weather 


must ever remain a problem to those who watched her 
ufferin 
dark and lead color 


rs on a really hot d Iler immense face grew 
d, het 


on short breaths, she n 


ssive bosom rose and fell 
ved her heavy arm only to 
wipe away the drops that sprang again and again to 
her forehead. Withal she was intensely good-natured, 
survival of natural courage in a 
five years had kept her 


event low Orne a rare 
woman whose life for twent: 


among the most unnatural and trving type of human 


beings that our civilization knows. 
*'Thev're mostly  alil boarders,” said Mrs. 
Phelan to me “If I'd seen it all coming, d'you see, 


if Pd known all Ud hav 
I'd never have Lroone into the 
Miss Pritchett’s houseke per for nine years before 
I bought her out, and I saw enough then to sicken a 
sensible woman. But I thought I'd have less trouble 
if you watch 


to put up with from them, 


business at all. I was 


than she did: and there's money im it, 
things vourself, 
“When she retired, 
‘Ellen, I want to give 
idlest and the narrowest and the 
the people who 


Miss Pritchett said to me: 
you one piece of advice. Re- 
member that the 
most selfish people in the world ar 
board, and try to regard "em as so many chickens, or 
so many cats and dogs!”’ 
Mrs. Phelan 
laugh. 
I KnHOW the look of then mouths,” she went on. 
“T know what kicks they're going to make before they 


shook with a great, good-humored 


begin 

‘*My room doesn’t seem to get much sun.” ‘My 
doctor says mv stomach needs * *The other people 
at our table 

“How does it happen that you get along without 
a housekeeper?” | asked. 

“Well ” she ponde red. 
own place when I stepped up,” she said presently. “I 
like to see to thing I don't go out, 
except to-church in the evening; and on Sunday 
one’s up except the 


Aggie she'll 


“T never got one in my 
myself, anyway. 


mornings I'm back before any 
girls. And then, of 
not leave me now.” 
“Aggie may marry,” I suggested. For the tall, 
blonde girl, long a servant in the house, with her fine, 
intelligent eyes and pretty smile, might well have had 


there's 


course, 


a dozen admirers. 
2 H, she’s married already — poor Aggie. Her 

husband’s something or other on a boat a 
schooner,” said Mrs. Phelan. “Second officer, he is. 
He gets a hundred a month, and he'll save it all 
he’s a good, steady fellow. But dear alone knows 
when he'll get home. Not for a couple of years, 
maybe.” 

“Pretty hard for her,”’ I hazarded. 

Mrs. Phelan sighed mightily. 

“Ves, Aggie’s had her share,” she conceded, with 
a nod, “That's not all of it, either. I tell you, 
I lost many an hour's sleep over Aggie, last win- 
ter. It’s quit au story; I do’ know 
interested? 

“Aggie come to me when she was only about sixteen 


as \ ou'd be 


ten years ago,” she went on, after due encourage- 
“Her father’d been dead’ since she was a baby, 
and her mother was just married again — to a pretty 
decent man, I imagine; I never saw him. I liked her 
from the very start, and she made herself pretty use- 


ment. 


ful to me — so that, when she left me to get married 
two years ago, I felt as if I'd lost my right hand. She 
could rent a room, at a pinch; she knew how I mar- 
ket; she kept an eye on all the other girls; and 
many a time Aggie’d come to me with a tip, that 
she'd picked up somewhere, that saved me any amount 
of trouble. 

“For instance, when one cook I had was planning 
to walk out on me on a winter Sunday at twelve 
o'clock, Aggie got wind of it, and we were all ready 
for her. 

“I paid her forty dollars, which was big money to 
her — but she was worth that and more to me. 

“Well, she met this Joe Taylor, and they were 
married. Every one in the house was sorry to see her 
go. He was a sailor, but he meant to get work on 
shore, on her account. They took a little place some- 
where downtown, and I thought I'd never see her 
again. 

“Poor Aggie! It wasn’t two months before she was 
beck again, with a long tale of woe. 

“Try his best, Joe couldn’t get.a job. And, more 
than that, her stepfather had died, and there was her 
mother with two little boys to raise. They'd given up 
their rooms and come to Aggie and Joe; and Aggie 
wanted her old job back —till things went better, 
anyway. 

“T was only too glad to have her, and gave her a 
month’s pay in advance; and, besides that, Joe picked 
up a day's work now and then, and they scrambled 
along somehow. 

“That was in October; and I think it was sometime 
in February that I began to feel trouble somewhere in 
the air among the boarders. You can sense a thing 
like that, you know, long before it reaches you. I 
could see that some of the women were talking to- 
gether. 

“Something was wrong somewhere; they were all 
working up for a scene. 

“And my Lord, my dear,” Mrs. Phelan interrupted 
herself to say parenthetically, “how I do dread the 
scenes that idle women cook up among themselves! 
Nothing — and less than nothing — will start one. 
And then one’ll talk herself into hysterics, and some- 
body else’ll burst out crying; and they'll all get to- 
gether and decide that their common pride demands 
this, and their delicate feelings oblige them to ask for 
that! 

“T'll never forget the time about six of them idle, 
childless women got together to ask each other if any 
one knew that the bride and groom in the middle 
house were really married! As nice a young couple 
as ever was! 

““However, about Aggie.’ Mrs. Phelan, after a short, 
scornful laugh, returned to her story. 

“One day a Mrs. Nixon, who had the parlor suite in 
Twenty-one, came to me, very mysterious and minc- 
ing, and wanted to speak to me about Aggie. After a 
while she got it out that something in Aggie’s look — 
her eyes, and the way her color was — made some of 
them think 

“Well, I never did like Mrs. Nixon. She was a 
sharp-looking woman. She'd never wanted a child 
herself, and she had no use for children; and, as she 
went on telling me how Mrs. Parker noticed this, and 
the Fee girls — two old maids; I’ve got ‘em yet — 
noticed that, and how Aggie had told Mrs. Pauld- 
ing she didn’t have much appetite any more, I got 
real mad. 

“*I'm not surprised,’ says I. 
happened before!’ 

“** Well,’ says Mrs. Nixon, ‘but ought she to go right 
along waiting on table, and making beds?’ 

“*Until she shows it,’ I says. 

“*T don't know. Somehow, the idea —’ Mrs. 
Nixon says, “—it doesn’t seem quite — nice — some- 
how!’ 

“The Fee girls came to me with a lot of nervous, 
giggly questions that same night. Both of ’em looked 
real serious when I took it so calm. 

“*T don’t think a nice-minded girl would want 
to go on working, under the circumstances,’ says 
Miss Lizzie. ‘My gracious, what won't they do for 
money!’ 

“Mrs. Parker spoke to me about it in a dey or two; 
and Mrs. Paulding got red in the face and asked if 
Aggie was ‘going to stay.’ 

** And finally I asked Aggie outright. She burst out 
crying and admitted it. But, under all her crying, I 
could see she was glad, sick and nervous as she felt. 

“*And, Mrs. Phelan,’ says she, ‘it won’t be until 
July, and that’s the quietest month of the year for 
you; and then, if you'll let me come back when 


‘Such things have 
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I'm out of the hospital, why, cook says he can 
have his carriage in that little room off the kitchen, 


or out in the garden in back, and he'll be as good as_ 


That is,’ she says, ‘unless Joe gets work.’ 
‘But why haven’t you 


gold! 

“Well, of course,’ I says. 
told me?’ 

“*On account of needing the work so much,’ she 
says, tears int her eyes. 

“*Well,’ says I, ‘you don’t show it now, and, built 
as you are, I don’t believe you ever will, much. Even 
if you did — my gracious! there’s not an unmarried 
woman in the house, except the Fees; and the 
men are none of "em young — they'll never notice a 
thing! 

“You take things easy, and in July I'll get a sub- 
stitute for a few weeks “a 

Mrs. Phelan paused. A hurdy-gurdy had come 
unnoticed into the quiet street, and now plunged 
abruptly into jangling melody a few doors away. 
“ Yip-i-addy-i-ay!” ripped forth in a furious flight of 
full chords. There was no encore; presently silence 
came again. 

“But don’t you believe I could get away with that, 
my dear,” my hostess presently resumed, with a rue- 
ful laugh. 

“You'll hardly believe it, but the delicate sensibili- 
ties of those women couldn't stand seeing Aggie 
around. It was fuss, fuss, fuss. They talked about 
pretty much nothing eise while they were washing 
their hair or doing their fancy work. 

. . However, I thought we might stick it out until 
uly. 

“But Aggi@ knew it, of course, and she knew it 
worried me. 

“*T don’t deny,’ I says to her, when we talked 
about it — ‘I don’t deny that if you had a home to go 
to, I'd net be sorry to see you go. But never mind,’ 
I says; ‘they'll forget it for something else pretty 
soon. 

“But Aggie drooped and drooped; and one day, 
when Mrs. Paulding asked me right out to please 
put another chambermaid on her floor, she cried 
terribly. 

“The next day Joe came, and they talked a long, 
long time. Then Aggie asked if she could have the 
afternoon off. I was worried to death about the whole 
thing, and let her go. 

“She didn’t turn up to wait on table that evening, 
and Ella, one of the other girls, told me that Aggie 
had come back, but she had a bad headache and was 
sick in bed. 

“I meant to run up and see her; but some folks 
came to look at rooms, and, what with one thing and 
another, I didn’t get upstairs.” 

Mrs. Phelan sighed. 

“My, ain’t this terrible?” she said, of the heat. 
“But it seems to me I’ve been hearing thunder the 
last few minutes. 





s ELL, my dear, that was the middle of March, 
St. Patrick’s Day. The next morning Aggie 
came downstairs, as usual. 

“She’d been going about the dining-room quite a 
few minutes before I looked at her; and then my 
heart actually stopped beating. Death was nothing 
to her face! And like a flash I knew where she 
and Joe had gone the day before, and what she had 
done. 

“I made her come into my room and lay down on 
my couch, and it got about the house that she'd 
been taken ill suddenly and lost her baby. She was 
round about again in a week, and she seems all right 
since — only more serious, you know; not so young, 
somehow. 

“T never reproached her. Howcould I? And I never 
told any one, for the women in this house would have 
made a worse fuss than ever — although most of them 
never had a child, I notice! Joe shipped, as I told you, 
for a couple of years; and the day before he went he 
was here, and he says to me: 

“*T’ll be able to take care of her before the next one 
comes!’ 

“So that was the end of it. Only, doesn’t it seem a 
pity? Here was a bunch of middle-aged women with 
nothing to do, and a girl who couldn’t spare the time 


to have her baby!” 

We rocked on for a few moments in silence. Then 
it was suddenly to be noticed that the room was dark- 
ening; a cool puff of wind drove the window curtains 
streaming into the room. 

“You mark my words,” said Mrs. Phelan, getting 
to her feet with cheerful alacrity. “There’s going to 
be a big storm!” 


Neen —————————————————————————————— 




















Karuieen Norrts has joined the McC.ure group of famous contributors. Watch for her next story, “Miss Smith of Bellevue” 
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It was on a Monday night in October that we gave our last dinner. The fortunes of our guests totaled many millions 


Broke!—or The Busted Lady 


T was on a Monday night in 
October that we gave our last 
big dinner. Around my table 
were gathered sixteen people. 


Illustrations by May Wilson Preston 


apparently no earthly reason for 
curtailing. Our existence was cart 
free and open-handed 

In this jovial, happy atmosphere 
my small boy had become a big boy, 





We had, Iremember, a very elabe EEE=_== 
rate repast. There was a monster 
salmon sent us from Labrador, the 
pick of a barrel of terrapin expressed 
from Louisiana; there were a saddle 
of lamb, strawberries out of season, 
and vintage champagne. The for- 
tunes of our guests totaled many 
millions. I wore a gold-brocaded 
gown that had seen the light of 
night in Vienna. My slipper buc- 
kles cost more than I would now 
dream of spending on a whole dress. 

No thought of trouble entered my 
mind. Everything in our surroundings was as delight- 
ful as money and taste could make them. Who 
could have dreamed of ruin, looking in on that 
splendid dining-room, with its antique silver, its 
Chinese porcelains,” its Georgian mantel, its shining 
San Domingo mahogany, and with the guests 
gathered there, laughing and chatting? It seems a 
long time ago, that dinner party —a part of another 
existence. 

There was not a cloud on the horizon. A few 
months before, we had returned from Europe, and I 
had had a thousand plans for the future, for we had 
everything wherewith to enjoy life to its utmost. Our 
rambling old country house was crowded continu- 
ously, and week-ends were informal jollifications. Our 
stable was well stocked; we hac a high-power racing- 
car. With a small private income of my own, I was 
fee to indulge fancies for old jewelry and antique 
furniture. 

This country house we held under a long lease, and, 
though in the winter we usually found a spacious 


HE woman who tells this story—and who lived 
it—is known wherever American periodicals are 


read. The story itself, though unsigned, will jolt the 





furnished apartment in New York City, we kept the 
country house open the year round in readiness for 
hastily arranged parties, even in the dead of winter. 

Life ran gladly for us. We did only the things 
we wished to do. We did not know what it meant 
to be bored, and how could we help being happy ? 
All around us were the people we liked best in 
the world. Sometimes, in the midst of this su- 
preme joy, I used to pause and give thanks that my 
days were like a song; and I can look back now, 
happy almost m the remembrance of such abundant 
peace. 

Of course we were popular! When we gave a lawn 
féte, the road for a quarter of a mile in each direction 
from our gate was blocked with motors. There was 
never an evening in which friends did not arrive. 
Indeed, I think we entertained more than any one 
else in our set, and there is no doubt that we enjoyed 
the game we were playing. 

It was costing us from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
dollars a year for our expenses, and there was 


and was mapping out fer himself 
plans for college and travel and an 
eventual business career. Fortu 
nately for him, a strict supervision 
and careful doling out of allowances 
had accustomed him early to th: 
accurate gauging of the worth of a 
dollar. When the cyclone struck 


whole society and literary world. It’s great reading.. us, he was away, struggling with 


mathematics and English compo 
sition, and feeling, doubtless, that 
his lot was a hard grind. 

On that October night when | 
gave my ill-omened dinner party, my husband 
came home late. All the evening I noticed that he 
was anxious and absent-minded; and after our guests 
had left, I begged him to tell me what was 
worrying him. 

*‘Something has come up at the office,” he said, 
“but there is no need to be anxious.” 

He thought that would satisfy me; but I read 
anxiety in his tones, and I could see from his 
manner that the affair, whatever it was, troubled 
him more than he would admit. I insisted on 
knowing. 

Then he told me that a series of anonymous 
telephone messages had been sent to the bookkeeper 
of his firm, a stock brokerage house of 
ing in the Street. These calls were traceable on! 
to public stations. They were openly threatening 
One, a flat inquiry about the firm’s bank balance, 
indicated a leak from the inside. As a matter of fact 
the bank balances, though large cash deposits, were 
low when compared to the volume of business 


long stand 
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transacted; but this meant nothing from a business 
standpoint, for the firm’s backers in another city were 
ready to pour in money at any 
Nor was this sup- 


strong, and were 
moment it should be required. 
port ever withdrawn. 

While neither of us could dream that the thing meant 
serious danger, there was something in the mysterious 
character of the messages and the veiled ill will behind 
them that was indescribably unnerving. The attack 
had been made three times. I had an instinct that 
than spite work — that 
these anonymous telephone calls were the opening 
move in deliberate game, and that they were 
calculated to spread panic in the office force. 

The end of the week came, and found my husband 
full of confidence that if trouble there was 
to be could be quickly crushed. 

I was less optimistic. I must own that the curious 
thing had shaken me. This 
business game; the business world does not 
insinuations. I felt 


here was something more 


SOT 


trouble 


nature of the was no 
ordinary 
hide its intentions under veiled 
that underlying it 
all was some de p 
personal animosity 
that we could not 
fathom: and I was 
filled with fore- 
boding. Word had 


at once been sent 


to the foreign 
hac king of the 
firm. ‘The reply 


was emphati: 
“Of course, any 
That 


settle 


amount.” 
seemed to 
the question; but 
it did nothing of 
the kind. 

Full of 


disquiet, but still 


vague 


totally unprepared 
was to 
come, I follows | 
my husband to 
town that day. 
The idea that my 
money was 


for what 


own 
involved never 
concretely entered 


We had 


had straitened 


mv he ad 


moments before ? 


like all 


house Ss, 


business 
there had 


been when 


times 
heavy loans had 
been required 


they had alwavs 
been obtainable. 
At the most, this 
trouble 


lo necessitate a 


st emed 


simple transac- 

tion of money advanced to meet a sudden demand. 
The threatening messages had been followed by a 
complaint — also made anonymously over the tele- 
phone — concerning a certain transaction that the 
firm had made. The news now came to me that action 
was being taken on this anonymous complaint, and 
that a private committee had appointed itself to move 
in the matter. I now that the exam- 
iners found this transaction straight in every detail; 
but that a charge made by an unknown voice should 
be instantly taken up and made the pretext for an 
investigation seemed to me an extremely disquieting 
circumstance. 

I began to feel conspirac Vv in the very air. And yet, 
the conviction that had begun to grow in my mind — 
that some one was deliberately planning the destruc- 
tion of my hushand’s firm — seemed incredible. I 
could as easily imagine the dynamiting of a depart- 
ment store, crowded with shoppers, in broad daylight. 
Technically, the committee had the right to investi- 
investigation, it was evident, was not its 
goal. The firm was to have its throat cut, and the 
committee was prepared to do it before it could be 
protec ted. 

That Friday night was chaos. My husband could 
not believe that the firm was about to be ruined. It 
Given the usual 
“set the house in order,” there 
could be no question of insolvency. It needed only 
forty-eight hours of simple financing to meet any 
contingency. Nevertheless, the fact remained that 
failure could be forced. 

Late that afternoon, after all the banks were closed, 
the knife was shown. It was to be decided that night 


wish to say 


gate; but 


seemed too absurd, too preposterous! 
allowance of time to 


whether the firm should live or die. But the man who 
controlled the situation had long ago made up his mind. 
The action of the committee was merely a formality. 

My husband sent for me to meet his partner and 
their lawyer in conference; for practically everything 
I possessed was with the firm. I joined the three 
men at an uptown hotel at ten o'clock that night. 
Never by chance do I go into that grill-room now 
without a sensation of faintness. My husband's 
face looked drawn and haggard as he came toward 
me and led me to the table where the others were 
seated; but his eyes were still confident. To him 
there could be but one outcome. The firm must 
be allowed to go on. Anything else would be con- 
trary to every business precedent. For a moment I 
was infected with my husband’s optimism. I greeted 
the lawyer almost cheerfully. Then I saw the face 
of the man opposite me — my husband’s partner — 
and my heart died. What I saw in his eyes con- 
vinced me. This man knew that there would be 
no justice and no mercy — he had been warned. To 





every argument advanced, to every reference to our 
bank balances, to our assurances of unlimited credit, 
our active business, this man only shook his head; his 
eyes were hopeless, his hands listless. Once or twice he 
said to me dully: 

“You don’t understand.” 

But I was beginning to understand. I was begin- 
ning to see with terrifying clearness. It was my hus- 
band who was in the dark. The lawyer scarcely spoke. 
He consulted a pamphlet from time to time, shook his 
head, seemed sympathetic, but completely at sea. He 
confessed that, as there had been absolutely no time 
to “look up law,” he could not advise; but I observed 
that his glance traveled all the while to the listless, 
hopeless man who knew. To my suggestion that the 
law had better be looked into at once, if it took all 
night and several lawyers to do it, he replied with 
a shrug. 

Laboriously, as if I were a child of two, he explained 
to me that a stock or produce exchange is organized 
like a club. As such it can not be sued. It can not be 
held responsible, no matter what the destructive nature 
of its acts. I had known this theoretically, but I had 
never realized what such an arrangement might mean 
to an individual member. It was shown very clearly 
to me now that upon joining a stock exchange the 
member binds himself to abide by its rules, and 
that, however unjustly they may be applied, he 
has no appeal in the law. When the governors have 
once acted, not even all the protests of all the other 
members put together would have the slightest effect. 

For the first time I saw where we stood. I suddenly 
realized what it meant to have-my money in the con- 


cern. If the firm failed, everything I had would 


“The thief! The thief!” he shouted. “I want my money!” 
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go with it, except for an equity in a mortgaged house 
and the personal things that I owned or had bought 
with my own money. 

I looked at my husband, and I saw that he was still 
confident. His bearing was that of a fighter sure of 
himself and of his ground. 

Then I looked at his partner. Oh, there was 
no question — none! We were to be ruined, and he 
knew it. 

Irrelevantly there flashed into my mind a story I 
had heard a few weeks before. The private secretary 
of one of Wall Street’s most famous financiers had 
told me with glee that, through the casual question of 
one woman to another ov a tea-cup, it had been 
learned in what stock the magnate’s most active 
enemy had invested heavily. 

“What do you think is going to happen to 
that stock?” the financier’s secretary had joyfully 
queried. “I guess Mr. L will find out what 
happens when he tries to monkey with the buzz- 
saw. We've got him where we want him now.” 
Not one thought 
for the thousands 
of stockholders 
who had invested 
in the property! 
That speech had 
turned me sick 
when I heard it. 
Now, as it sprang 
to my mind, I 
realized that it 
was our turn to 
be sacrificed. In 
order to “get” one 
man, all of us 
my husband, my- 
self, my boy, our 
office force, our 
hundreds of clients 

—were to be 
thrown to the 
crusher. I felt 
dizzy and ill, and 
things jumped be- 
fore my eyes. 

My husband 
made another ap- 
peal for action of 
some sort. He 
suggested that im- 
mediately — that 
very night — they 
put in the office 
the best specialized 
lawyer to be had 
at any price. It 
was voted down. 
Whatever was to 
he done would be 
decided outside of 
the office — was 
probably already 
decided. It was 
like a nightmare — our strained white faces in the 
glare of the electric light, the food untouched upon 
the table, the sudden silences as the waiters hovered 
near, the jerky, intense sentences — and always that 
feeling of catastrophe impending. 

“They won't — they can’t!” I cried suddenly. 

“They can, and they will,” said my husband's 
partner, and gulped at his highball. His hand shook 
so that the glass rattled against his teeth. 

At last the lawyer rose. He seemed to feel that fur- 
ther debate was utterly useless — as no doubt it was. 

It was late, and we separated. Our automobile was 
waiting. It was a new limousine for which I had just 
exchanged the open car that my husband had given 
me some time before. I had expected to use it in town 
that winter. Little had I guessed that when the snow 
came I should be carefully considering which car lines 
gave transfers in order to avoid paying an extra nickel! 

We drove out through the balmy autumn night to 
our country home. The sight of it hurt me. I knew it 
must go out of my life — the dear place with its thou- 
sand happy memories. We had come in silence, 
my husband and I, holding each other’s hands all the 
way, like two scared children. Once, on the way, | 
asked him point-blank whether there was not a per- 
sonal animosity at the bottom of it all. He replied 
that there had been a bitter quarrel at one time be- 
tween his partner and a man who had since become 
powerful, but that be had never been involved in it 
in any way, and that he could not believe that all 
the precedents of business would be broken for the 
sake of a personal grudge. 

We were both worn out when at last we reached the 
house; yet we knew that we would have to be up at 
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davbreak in order to get 
hack to town early. It 
se med absurd to leave the 
city at midnight and drive 
thirty miles, only to turn 
about and drive back again 
in a few hours. But we 
had both felt that home 
was “hunk,” as the chil- 
dren play — “You can’t 
touch me; I’ve got my 
fingers on ‘hunk’!” We 
stumbled to its shelter. 

| was afraid that my poor 
m.n would get no sleep that 
nicht; but as for myself, I 
could not have kept awake 
if by doing so I could have 
saved the whole situation. 
I felt as if I had taken some 
powerful narcotic; and yet, 
my mind kept on working 
in snatches. The last thing 
| remember is lying there, 
hearing a terrible gulping 
sob from the pillow beside 
me, and realizing that for 
both our sakes I must not 
give way to sympathy, 
and then turning dully, 
planning how I _ could 
find good homes for my 
beloved dogs. AsI thought 
of each one, I felt that 
I could not bear to give 
that one up; then, in a 
stupefied way, I would 
tell myself that I must be 
sensible — that everything 
must go. I could not sell the dogs, but they must be 
given to good homes — my friends would take them. 

Saturday morning dawned misty and gray, soft-toned 
and delicate as a Japanese print. I wanted to go to 
town with my husband — I felt that I must be there. 
But he insisted on starting off alone, promising to 
telephone as soon as there was any news. He drove 
away in the early autumn mist, and I watched the 
limousine disappear over the hill. Then I ordered my 
coachman to harness a horse to the light basket 
phaéton —I might want it any moment to catch a 
train. 

My servants — devoted, affectionate souls — were 
aware that we were facing desperate trouble. They 
took my orders, with awe-struck, sympathetic faces. 

It was not yet ten o'clock when the telephone rang, 
and I-heard the voice of one of my oldest friends asking 
me to come to town on the next train. She 
said that she would meet me, and gave some 
trivial reason for wishing to see me; but I 
was not deceived for a second. I backed 
away from the telephone until I found 
something to sit on. I had a stunned sen- 
sation, like that which comes from a physical 
injury. On the way in I had only one 
thought, and that was to reach my husband. 
I kept looking out of the window of the train 
and picturing to myself what must be going 
on in that office there in the city. The 
telephone message had reached me before 
ten o'clock. That meant that the firm had 
not been allowed one hour of banking time! 

My friend met me at the station. She 
talked idly for a moment until we had passed 
out of the building and had reached the open 
air. Then she took my arm and spoke quite 
simply : 

“It’s all over —there’s nothing to be 
done.” 

“I knew that,” I answered in a matter- 
f-fact voice. “I knew it the moment I 
heard you. Thank you for coming to meet 
me. 

We walked on. 

“They have forced the failure?” I said. 
“It has been forced,” she answered. 
“Then it’s no use bringing in the capital?” 
asked. 

““None whatever,” she said. “And see 
here,” she added. ‘“‘There’s just one thing 
you mustn’t allow yourself, and that is post- 
mortems.” 

She was right. From that moment I 
jammed the “might-have-beens” behind me, 
and never for one moment have I raked 
them up since. I have always been infi- 


— 


nitely grateful to the woman who at the very 
beginning gave me that piece of wisdom. 
It occurred to me that we ought at once 


I begged him to tell 
me what was worrying him 





One woman who had always coveted my possessions asked me if I was going to dispose of them 


to get a lawyer to take charge of my husband’s per- 
sonal interests. I telephoned my husband, and tried 
to make him realize the necessity for this move. He 
would not listen to me. 

“We're ruined — flat broke!” he told me over the 
wire. “I can’t afford to employ a lawyer; it’s out of 
the question.” 

I hung up and went right on with my plans... I called 
up a close friend and begged him to go to a certain 
lawyer — a man that I knew we could trust to the 
finish — and try to obtain his services for my husband. 
I have never ceased to be thankful that I did this. 
That man stood by our guns through thick and thin — 
fought for us, thought for us. I knew that we could 
not pay him, but I gave him the highest tribute in my, 
power — I was willing to be under obligations to him. 
But, in the meantime, he could not be reached until 
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Monday; and between us 
and Monday lay Sunday — 
a terrible blank Sunday of 
inaction. I felt blindly 
that it would not do for 
us to be alone: that we 
should break down, both 
of us, if we did not have 
an audience before whom 
we should feel obliged to 
control ourselves. 

I asked three of our 
friends to come home with 
us. I remember that night 
so clearly — the frightened 
faces of our servants, their 
tremulous efforts to do 
something to help. Ou 
friends tried hard to give a 
matter-of-fact tone to the 
conversation — to discuss 
the disaster with sang-froid 
and to advise us cheertully 
and sensibly. But nothing 
they could say was of much 
avail. 

My husband was at the 
point of collapse. I,think 
he hardly knew what was 
going on around him. Over 
and over he kept repeating 
the same words: “Oh, my 
poor people! Oh, my poor 
people!” It was this 
that struck to his heart. 
Never a thought of him 
self, or even of me, but 
only of “his people” 
his clients who must suffer. 
I have never dared ask my friends what sort of 
impression of that evening they carried away. 

All week I had hardly given a thought to my boy, 
away at college. Every bit of my conscious mind had 
been concentrated upon dealing with the situation 
before us. It was enough to know that he was safe, 
and that his board and tuition were paid in advance. 
But now it suddenly flashed over me that he must be 
told. I went to the telephone and began to dictate a 
telegram; but it was too late. He had already seen 
the evening papers, and just as I was hanging up the 
receiver his own bewildered message came in. 

I was awake at dawn on Sunday—-in fact, the 
entire household had slept but little. It seemed to me 
that almost with daylight the telephone began to ring. 
The evening papers had featured the news. My 
friends and neighbors began to send in messages and 
inquiries. Their voices expressed every 
shade of affection, indignation, and incredu- 
lity. Then they began to come themselves, 
motor after motor, an endless procession, all 
day long. The familiar surroundings, the 
throngs of people, made the desperate 
nature of our position seem utterly unreal 
I could almost believe the stereotyped 
assurances that were showered upon 
us—that “some adjustment must be 
made”; that “such destruction would not 
be tolerated.” 

But after a while I began to feel terribly 
exhausted; I stole away and wrote a long 
letter to my boy. It was not a cheerful 
letter — it was very plain-spoken. I told 
him just where we stood, and called on his 
courage to face the situation. I had to call 
on my own to write it. 

When I stole downstairs agai, the big 
drawing-room and dining-room were still 
thronged with people. Such singular things 
they said to me, some of them! One woman 
who had always coveted certain possessions 
of mine promptly asked me if I was going 
to dispose of them. She would have bar- 
gained for them then and there, and taken 
the objects of her admiration home in her 
automobile, if it had not been that my at- 
tention was constantly in demand by the 
other guests. One visitor seemed to consider 
the whole thing a sort of triumphant method 
of sorting out my acquaintances. 

** Now you will find who your true friends 
are,” he kept repeating, as if this were the 
one end of existence toward which all things 
tended. 

Then he himself disappeared from my 
ken with ghostlike completeness. 

“It’s the best thing that ever happened 
to you,” another man told me. “Now 
you ll have to work.” [Continued on page 7”) 
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No lover ol good fiction can afford to miss Beltane. 


Be Itan ; 


night 


had left him, the 
about him, 
dreaming ever of her beauty, and of the little foot 
that had peeped forth at him ‘neath her habit. 
And, full of these thoughts, for once he was deaf to 
the soft voices of the heard the merry 
chatter of the brook. But, later, upon his bed he lay 
awake full long, and must needs remember yet another 


LONG stood where she 


soft shadows’ _ of deepening 


trees, nor 


the Greenwood 


Helen, with the same wondrous hair and eyes of 
mystery, for whose sake men had died and a noble city 
burned; and hereupon his heart grew strangely heavy 
and cold with an unknown dread. 

Days came and went; and, laboring at the forge, 
or lying out in the sunshine gazing wistfully beyond 
the swaying tree-tops, Beltane would oft start and 
turn his head, fancying the rustle of her garments in 
his ears, or her voice calling to him from some flowery 
thicket; and the wind in the trees whispered “ Helen!” 
and the brook sang of Helen, and Helen was in his 
thoughts continually. 

Thus my Beltane forgot his loves the flowers, and 
sang no more the wonders of tlie forest-lands. 
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US Helen the proud, the beauti- 

ful, yielded her lips to his. And in 

all the world for her was naught save the 
deep, soft voice of Beltane, and his eyes, 
and the sweet ecstasy that thrilled her 


And ofttimes the Duchess, seated in state within 
her great hall of Mortain, looking down upon her 
knights and nobles, would sigh; for none was there so 
noble of form or so comely as Beltane. Hereupon her 
white brow would grow troubled, and, turning from 
them all, she would gaze with deep, unfathomable 
eyes away across the valley to where, amid the mys. 
tery of the trees, Beltane had his lonely dwelling. 

Wherefore it was that, looking up one evening from 
where he sat busied with brush and colors upon a 

border of wondrous design, Beltane beheld her of 
whom he was dreaming. And she, standing tall and 
fair before him, saw that in his look the which set her 
heart a-fluttering at her white breast most strangely; 
yet, fearing she should betray aught of it, she laughed 
gaily and mocked him, as is the way of women, saying: 

“Well, thou despiser of love, I harkened vainly, 
for thy new song as I rode hither through the green.” 

Red grew my Beltane’s cheek, and he looked not to 
her as he answered: 

“Lady, I have no new song.” 

“Why, then, is thy lesson yet unlearned?” said she. 
“Have ye no love but for birds and flowers?” And 
her red lip curled scornfully. 

Quoth Beltane: “Is there aught more worthy?” 

“Oh, Beltane!” she sighed. “Art then so simple 
that such will aye content thee? Doth not thy heart 
hunger and cry within thee for aught beside?” 

Then Beltane bowed his head, and fumbled with 
his brush and dropped it; and ere he could reach it 
she had set her foot upon it.’ Thus it chanced that his 
hand came upon her foot, and, feeling it beneath his 
fingers, he started and drew away; whereat she laughed 
low and sweet, saying: 

“Alack! and doth my foot affright thee? And yet, 
*tis none so fierce and none so large that thou shouldst 
fear it thus, messire — thou who art so tall and strong, 
and a mighty wrestler withal!” 

Now, looking up, he saw her lips curved and scar- 
let, and her eyes brimful of laughter; and fain would 
he have taken up the brush, yet dared not. There- 
fore, very humbly, she stooped and, lifting the brush, 
put it in his hand. Then, trembling ‘neath the touch 
of her soft fingers, Beltane rose up, and that which he 
had hidden deep within his heart brake from him. 

“Helen!” he whispered. “‘Oh, Helen, thou art so 
wondrous fair, and belike of high estate; but, as for 
me, I am but what I am. Behold me!” he cried, 
stretching wide his arms. “I am but Beltane the 
smith. Who is there to love such as I? See, my hands 
be hard and rough, and would but bruise where they 
should caress. These arms be unfitted for soft embrace- 
ments. Oh, lady, who is there to love Beltane?” 

Now the Duchess Helen laughed within herself for 
very triumph; yet her bosom thrilled and hurried with 
her breathing, her cheek grew red and her eyes bright 
and tender; wherefore she stooped low to cull a flower 
ere she answered. 

“Beltane!” she sighed. “Beltane, women are not 
as thy flowers —that embraces, even such as thine, 
would crush them.” 

But Beltane stooped his head, that he might not 
behold the lure and beauty of her, and clenched his 
hands hard and fierce, and thereafter spake. 

“Thou art so wondrous fair,” said he again, “and 
belike of noble birth; but, as for me —I am a smith!” 

Awhile she stood, turning the flower in gentle fingers, 
yet looking upon him in his might and goodly youth, 
beholding his averted face with its strong, sweet mouth 
an i masterful chin, its curved nostrils, and the dream- 
ing passion of his eyes; and whea she spake her voice 
was soft and very sweet: 

** Above all, thou art — a man, messire!”’ 

Then did my Beltane lift his head, and saw how thie 
color was deepened in her cheek and how her tender 
eyes drooped before his. 

“Tell me.” he said. “Is there ever a woman to lov: 
such a man? Is there ever a woman who would leave 
the hum and glitter of cities to walk with such as I 
the shadow of these forest-lands? Speak — oh, spea 
I do beseech thee!” 

Thus said he, and stopped, awaiting her answer. 

“Nay, Beltane,” she whispered; “let thine own 
heart speak me this.” 

All blithe and glorious grew the world about him 2 
he stooped and caught her in his arms, lifting lh 
high against his heart. And in this moment he forgo’ 
the teaching of Ambrose the Hermit, forgot all thing 
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for JUNE 
ELTANE stood up, armed in shin- 
ing mail. “South and by west 
must you march, dear son; and God shall 
go beside thee, for thy feet shall tread 
where Death shall lie in wait for thee” 


under heaven save the glory of her beauty, the droop- 
ing languor of her eyes, and the sweet, moist tremor of 
her mouth. And so he kissed her, murmuring, *twixt 
his kisses: 

“Fairer art thou than all the flowers, oh, my love, 
and sweeter thy breath than the breath of flowers!” 

Thus Helen the proud, the beautiful, yielded her 
lips to his. And in all the world for her was naught 
save the deep, soft voice of Beltane, and his eyes, and 
the new, sweet ecstasy that thrilled within her. Surely 
nowhere in all the world was there such another man 
as this — so strong and gentle, so meet for love, and 
yet so virginal. Surely life might be very fair here in 
the green solitudes — ay, surely, surely! 

Soft with distance came the peal of bells stealing 
across the valley from the great minster in Mortain; 
and with the sound memory waked, and she bethought 
her of all those knights and nobles who lived but to do 
her will and pleasure, of Mortain and the glory of it. 
And so she sighed and stirred, and, looking at Beltane, 
sighed again. Quoth she: 

“Ts this great love I foretold come upon thee, Bel- 
tane?” 

And he answered: “Truly a man hath not lived until 
he hath felt a woman’s kisses upon his lips!” 

“And thou wilt flout poor love no more?” 

“Nay,” he answered, smiling. “’Tis part of me, 
and must be so henceforth — forever!” 

But now she sighed again, and trembled in his arms, 
and clasped him close, as one beset by sudden fear; 
while ever, soft with distance, came the silvery voices 
of the bells, low yet insistent, sweet yet commanding; 
wherefore she, sighing, put him from her. 

“Why, then,” said she, with drooping head, “fare 
thee well, messire. Nay, see you not? Methinks my 
task is done. And it hath been a — pleasing task, this 
of teaching thee to love. Oh, would you had not 
learned so soon! Fare thee well, Beltane.” 

But Beltane looked upon her as one in deep amaze. 
His arms fell from her, and he stepped back, and so 
stood very still; and, as he gazed, a growing horror 
dawned within his eyes. 

“What art thou?” he whispered. 

“Nay, Beltane,” she murmured. “*Ah — look not so!” 

“Who art thou — and what?” he said. 

““Nay, did I not teli thee at the first? Iam Helen — 
hast thou not known? Iam Helen— Helen of Mortain.”’ 

“Thou — thou art the Duchess Helen?” said Bel- 
tane, with stiffening lips. ‘‘Thou the Duchess, and I 

a smith!’’ And he laughed short and fierce, and 
would have turned from her; but she stayed him with 
trembling hands. 

“And — didst not know?” she questioned hurriedly. 
“Methought it was no secret —I would have told 
thee ere this, had I known. Nay — look not so, Bel- 
tane. Thou dost love me yet — nay, I do know it!” 
And she strove to smile, but with lips that quivered 
strangely. 

“Ay, I love thee, Helen of Mortain — though there 
be many fair lords to do that! But as for me — I am 
only a smith, and as a smith greatly would I despise 
Yet may this not be; for, as my body is great, 
so is my love. Go, therefore; thy work here is done. 
Go — get thee to thy knightly lovers— wed this duke 
who seeks thee — do aught you will; but go! Leave 
me to my hammers and to these green solitudes.”’ 

So spake he, and turning strode away, looking not 
back to where the Duchess Helen stood leaning one 
white hand against a tree. Once she called to him; 
but he heeded not, walking ever with bowed head, 
and hearing only the tumult within him and the 
throbbing of his wounded heart. And now, in his 
pain, needs must he think of yet another Helen, 
and of the blood and agony of blazing Troy town; 
and, lifting up his hands to heaven, he cried aloud: 

“Alas! that one so fair should be a thing so evil!” 

All in haste came Beltane to his lonely hut, and, 
taking thence his cloak and great sword, he seized 
upon his mightiest hammer, and beat down the roof of 
the hut and drave in the walls of it. Thereafter he 
hove the hammer into the pool, together with his anvil 
and rack of tools; and so, setting the sword in his girdle 
and the cloak about him, he turned away and plunged 
into the deeper shadows of the forest. 

But, ever soft and faint with distance, the silvery 
voices of the bells stole upon the warm, stilly air, 
speaking of pomp and state, of pride and circum- 
stance. But now these seemed but empty things, and 
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the Duchess Helen stood long with bent head and 
hands that strove to shut the sounds away. Yet in 
the end she turned slow-footed amid the gathering 
shadows, and followed whither they called. 

But that night, sitting in state within her great hall 
of Mortain, the Duchess Helen sighed deep and oft, 
scarce heeding the courtesies addressed to her and little 
the whispered homage of her guest, Duke Ivo — he 
the proudest and most potent of all her many wooers. 
Yet to-night her cheek burned beneath his close regard 
and her woman’s flesh rebelled at his contact as had 
never been aforetime. 

Thus, of a sudden, though the meal was scarce 
begun, she arose and stepped down from the dais; 








and, when her wondering ladies would have followed 
she forbade them with a gesture. And so, walking 


proud and tall, she passed out before them. Whereat 
Duke Ivo’s black brow grew the blacker, and 
he stared before him with narrowed eyes; beholding 





which, the faces of my lady's counselors waxed anxious 
and long. Only Winfrida, chiefest of the ladies, 
watched the Duke ‘neath drooping lids and with 
smile upon her full red lips. 

Now the Duchess, being come to her 
lifted her hands and tore the ducal circlet from her 
brow and cast it from her, and thereafter laid by her 
rings and jewels; and, coming to the open casement, 
she fell there upon her knees, and reached forth her 
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pak hands to where, across the valley, the dark forest 
stretched away, ghostly and unreal, ‘neath the moon. 
““My beloved!” she whispered —“oh, my beloved!” 

And the gentle night-wind bore her secret in its 
embrace away across the valley to the dim solitudes 
of the woods. 

“Beltane!” she sighed, “love hath come into my 
heart even as it came to thee, when I recked not of 
it. My beloved oh my beloved!” 

Anon she rose and stood awhile with head bowed 
as one that dreams. And of a sudden her cheek glowed 
warmly red, her breath caught, and she gazed upon 
the moon with eyes of yearning tenderness. There- 
after she laughed soft and happily, and, snatching up 
a cloak, set it about her and fled from the chamber. 
So, swift and light of foot, she sped by hidden ways 
until she came to where old Godric, her chief huntsman, 
busied himself trimming the shaft of a boar-spear 
rose up in amaze. 

“Godrie,” said she, white hands upon his arm, 
“thou didst love me or ever I could walk?” 

“Ay, verily thou hast said, dear my lady.” 

“Love you me yet?” 

“Truly thou knowest that I love 

“Thou hast heard, Godric, how that my counselors 
have long desired me to wed with Duke Ivo, and do 
vet await my answer to his suit nay, harken! So 
to-night shall my mind be known in the matter once 
and for all! Come, my Godric, arm you and saddle 


who, beholding his lady, 


two. horses. Come! 

“Nay, sweet my lady, what would ye?” 

“Fly hence with thee, my Godric! Come — the horses!” 

“Fly from Mortain, and thou the Duchess? Nay, 
dear lady, "tis madness. Bethink thee! Oh, dear my 
mistress — oh, little Helen that I have cherished all 
thy days, bethink thee. Do not this thing A 

“Godric, did not the Duke, my father, strictly 
charge thee to follow ever my call?” 

“Ay, my lady.” 

“Then follow now! And so she turned and beck- 
oned, and Godric perforce followed after. 

Hand in hand, they went adown the winding stair, 
down to the great, dim courtyard that whispered to 
their tread. And thereafter, mounting in haste, the 
Duchess galloped from Mortain, unheeding stern old 
Godric by her side, and with never a look behind, 
dreaming ever of Beltane, with cheeks that crimsoned 
‘neath her hood. 

Fast and faster she rode ‘neath the pale moon, her 
eyes ever gazing toward the gloom of the forest, her 
heart throbbing quick as the hoof-beats of her horse. 
So at last, being come to that glade whereby Beltane 
had his dwelling, she lighted bidding 
Godric wait, stole forward alone. 

Here and there the autumn leaves rustled sadly 
underfoot, while the trees sighed and mourned to- 
gether for that the flowers so soon must wither and 
die. But in the heart of the Duchess Helen spring was 
come; and all things spake to her of joys undreamed 
till now as she hasted on, flitting through the pallid 
moonbeams that, falling athwart rugged bole and far- 
flung branch, splashed the gloom with radiant light. 
Once she paused to listen, but heard naught save the 
murmur of the brook and the faint stirring of leaves. 
And now, clear and strong, the tender radiance fell 
athwart the lonely habitation, and her heart leapt at 
the sight, her eyes grew moist and tender, and she hur- 
ried forward with flying steps. Then — beholding the 
ruin of thatch and wall —she stopped and stood 
aghast, gazing wide-eyed and with her heart numb in 
her bosom. Then she shivered, her proud head drooped, 
and a great sob brake from her, for that she knew she 
was come too late, and that her dreams of wandering 
with Beltane through sunny glades were naught but 
dreams, after all. Beltane the smith was gone. 

Then a great loneliness and desolation came upon 
her, and, sinking down at the foot of that tree whereby 
he had been wont to lean so often, her yearning arms 
crept about its rugged bole, and she lav there in the 


down, and, 


passion of her grief, weeping long and bitterly. 

And the gentle trees ceased mourning over their own 
coming sorrow in wonder at the sight, and, bending 
their heads together, seemed to whisper one to the 
other, saying 

“He is gone Beltane is gone!” 

I EEP, deep within the green twilight of the woods, 

Ambrose the Hermit had builded him a hut: had 
built and framed it of rude stones, and thatched it 
with grass and mosses. And from the door of the hut 
he had formed likewise a path strewn thick with jagged 
stones and sharp flints—a cruel track, the which, 
winding away through the green, led to where, upon 
a gentle eminence, stood a wooden cross most artfully 
wrought and carven by the hermit’s skilled and loving 
fingers. Morning and evening, winter and summer, 
it was his custom ever to tread this painful way, 
wetting the stones with the blood of his atonement. 


Now, upon a certain rosy dawn, ere yet the sun was 
up, Beltane, standing amid the leaves, saw the hermit 
issue forth of the hut and, with bowed head and folded 
hands, set out upon his appointed way. The cruel 
stones grew red beneath his feet; yet he faltered not 
nor stayed until, being come to the cross, he kneeled 
there and, with gaunt arms upraised, prayed long and 
fervently, so that the tears of his passion streamed 
down his furrowed cheeks and wetted the snow of his 
beard. 

In a while, having made an end, he arose, and, being 
come to his hut once more, he of a sudden espied Bel- 
tane standing amid the leaves; and, because he was so 
fair and goodly to look upon in his youth and might, 
the pale cheek of the hermit flushed and a glow leapt 
within his sunken eyes, and, lifting up his hand, he 
blessed him. 

“Welcome to this my solitude, my son,” quoth he. 
“And wherefore hast thou tarried in thy coming? I 
have watched for thee these many days. Come, sit 
you here beside me in this blessed sun and tell me of 
thy latter doings.” q 

But the eyes of Beltane were sad and his tongue 
unready, so that he stammered in his speech, looking 
ever upon the ground. Then, suddenly upstarting to 
his feet, he strode before the hut, while Ambrose the 
wise looked and saw, yet spake not. So presently 
Beltane paused, and, looking him within the eyes, 
spake hurriedly on this wise: 

“Most holy father, thou knowest how I have lived 
within the greenwood all my days, nor found it 
lonely, for I did love it so; that I had thought to die 
here likewise when my time should come. Yet now do 
I know that this shall never be. To-day I go hence.” 

“Wherefore, my son?” 

“There is come a strange restlessness upon me, a 
riot and fever of the blood whereby I am filled with 
dreams and strange desires. I would go forth into the 
great world of men and cities, to take my rightful place 
therein; for, until a man hath loved and joyed and 
sorrowed with his fellows, he knoweth naught of life.” 

“Perchance, my son, this is but the tide of youthful 
blood that tingles in thy veins. Or is it that thou hast 
looked of late within a woman’s eyes?” 

Then Beltane kneeled him at the feet of Ambrose, 
and hid his face betwixt his knees, as he had been wont 
to do whiles yet a little child. 

“Father,” he murmured, “thou hast said!” 

Now, looking down upon that golden head, Ambrose 
sighed and drew the long curls through his fingers 
with a wondrous gentleness. 

“Tell me of thy love, Beltane,” said he. 

Forthwith, starting to his feet, Beltane answered: 

“"Tis two months since,—two long and weary 
months, my father,—and yet doth seem but yester- 
day. She came to me riding upon a milk-white steed. 
At first methought her of the fairy kind thither drawn 
by my poor singing; yet, when I looked on her again, 
I knew her to be woman. And she was fair — oh, very 
fair, my father. I may not tell her beauty, for *twas 
compounded of all beauteous things — of the snow of 
lilies, the breath of flowers, the gleam of stars on mov- 
ing waters, the music of streams, the murmur of wind 
in trees. I can not tell thee more, but that there is a 
flame doth hide within her hair, and for her eyes — oh, 
methinks ‘tis for her eyes I do love her most! Love 
her? Ay, my body doth burn and thrill with love — 
alas, poor fool, alas that it should be so! But, for that 
she is proud and of an high estate, for that I am I, a 
poor worker of iron, fit but to sigh and sigh and for- 
ever sigh, to dream of her and nothing more — so 
must I go hence, leaving the sweet silence of the woods 
for the strife and noise of cities, learning to share the 
burdens of my fellows. See you not, my father, see 
you not the way of it?” 

So spake Beltane, hot and passionate, striding to 
and fro upon the sward; while Ambrose sat with bit- 
terness in his heart, but with eyes ineffably gentle. 

“And is this love of thine so hopeless, my Beltane?” 

“Beyond all thought. She is the Duchess Helen 
of Mortain!” 

Now for a while the hermit spake not, sitting chin 
in hand, as one who halts betwixt two courses. 

“Tis strange,” he said at length, “and passing 
strange! Yet, since ‘tis she, and she so much above 
thee, wherefore would ye leave the tender twilight of 
these forests?” 

Quoth Beitane, sighing: 

““My father, I tell thee, these woods be full of love 
and of her. She looketh at me from the flowers, and 
stealeth to me in their fragrance; the very brooks do 
babble of her beauty; each leaf doth find a little voice 
to whisper of her. And everywhere is love and love 
and love — so needs must I away.” 

“And think you so to escape this love, my Beltane, 
and the pain of it?” 

“Nay, my father: that were a thing impossible, for 
it doth fill the universe; so must I needs remember it 
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with every breath I draw. But in the griefs and sor- 
rows of others I may, perchance, learn to bear mine 
own silent and patiently, as a man should.” 

Then Ambrose sighed, and, beckoning Beltane to 
his knee, laid his hands upon his shoulders and looked 
deep within his eyes. 

“Beltane, my son,” said he, “I have known thee 
from thy youth up, and well do I know thou canst not 
lie; for thy heart is pure as yet, and uncorrupt. But 
now is the thing I feared come upon thee. Ah, Bel- 
tane, hast thou forgot all I have told thee of women 
and the ways of women — how that their white bodies 
are filled with all manner of wantonness, their hands 
strong in lures and enticements? A woman in her 
beauty is a fair thing to the eyes of a man; yet I tell 
thee, Beltane, they be snares of the devil, setting father 
*gainst son and brother ’gainst brother, whereby come 
unnatural murders and bloody wars.” 

“And yet, needs must I love her still, my father!” 

“Ay, ‘tis so,” sighed Ambrose —*’tis ever so. And 
as for thee, well do I know the blood within thee for 
a hot, wild blood — and thou art young, and so it is I 
fear for thee.” 

But Beltane shook his head and answered: 

“Holy father, thou art wise and wondrous learned 
in the reading of books and in the ancient wisdoms and 
philosophies; yet methinks this love is a thing no 
book can teach thee — a truth a man must needs find 
out for himself.” 

“And think you I know naught of love, Beltane — 
the pain and joy of it, and the shame? Thou seest me 
a poor old nian and feeble, bent with years and suffer- 
ing, one who but waiteth for the time when my 
grievous sin shall be atoned for and God, in his sweet 
clemency, shall ease me of this burden of life. Yet do 
I tell thee, there was a time when this frail body was 
strong and tall well-nigh as thine own, when this white 
hair was thick and black, and these dim eyes bold 
and fearless even as thine. Ah, Beltane, well do I know 
women and the ways of women! Come, sit you beside 
me; and, because thou art fain to go into the world and 
play thy man’s part, so now will I tell thee that the 
which I had thought to bear with me to the grave.” 

Then Ambrose the Hermit, leaning his head upon 
his hand, began to speak on this wise: 


“ PON a time were two brothers, nobles of a great 

house and following, each alike lovers of peace, yet 
each terrible in war. The name of the one was Johan; 
and of the other Beltane. Now Beltane, being elder, 
was Duke of that country, and the country main- 
tained peace within its borders, and the people thereof 
waxed rich and happy. And, because these twain loved 
each other passing well, the way of the one was ever 
the way of the other; so that they dwelt together in 
a wondrous amity. And as their hearts were pure and 
strong so waxed they in body, so that there was none 
could cope with them at hand-strokes, nor bear up 
against the might of their lances. And oh, methinks 
in all this fair world naught was there fairer than the 
love of those two brothers! 

“Now it befell, upon a day, that they set out with 
a goodly company to attend a tourney in a certain 
town, whither likewise were come many knights of 
renown — nobles and princes beyond count, eager to 
prove their prowess, thither drawn by the fame of that 
fair lady who was to be Queen of Beauty. All lips 
spake of her and the wonder of her charms: how that a 
man could not look within her eyes, but must needs 
fall into a passion of love for her. But the brothers 
smiled and paid small heed, and so together journeyed 
to the city. The day of the joust being come, forth 
they rode into the lists, side by side, each in his triple 
mail and ponderous helm, alike at all points save for 
the golden circlet upon Duke Beltane’s shining casque. 
And there befell, that day, a mighty shivering of 
lances, and many a knightly deed was wrought. But 
for these brothers there was none of all these knights 
and nobles who might abide their onset. All day long 
they together maintained the lists till there none re- 
mained to cope with them; wherefore the marshal 
would have had them run a course together for proof 
which was the michtier. But Beltane smiled and 
shook his head, saying: ‘Nay; it is not meet that 
brother strive with brother!” And Johan said: ‘Since 
the day doth rest with us, we will share the glory 
together.’ 

“So, amid the acclaim of voice and trumpet, side 
by side they came to make obeisance to the Queen of 
Beauty; and, gazing upon her, they saw that she was 
indeed of a wondrous grace. Now in her hand she 
held the crown that should reward the victor; yet. 
because they were two, she knew not whom to choose, 
Wherefore she laughed, and brake the crown asunder 
and gave to each a half, with many fair words anc 
gentle sayings. 

“But, alas, my son! 
came betwixt these brothers. 


From that hour her beauty 
| Continued on page 55 | 
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The Grand 


AIN, that May day, came as a grateful relief 

to the Baseball Reporter. Rain meant no 

baseball that afternoon, for which he gave 

thanks to all the patron saints and guarding 
deities of the game. 

There was buoyant anticipation for the Baseball 
Reporter, surfeited with the dope of the game, even 
in the knowledge that he was to spend an afternoon in 
the dentist’s chair, where an aching molar was to be 
suppressed. It was much the same feeling of relief 
that Hank O'Day once enjoyed when he gave up man- 
aging the Reds to be umpire again. 

“Anyway,” thought the Baseball Reporter, “I can 
forget baseball while that guy is batting .320 on a 
sore gum or mining the roof of my mouth.” 

He was old enough, and had been in the game long 
enough, to have known better. 

At 2.30 he was in the dentist’s chair. At 2.31 his 
upper and lower teeth had been pried eight inches 
apart, and three yards of absorbent cloth had been 
interpolated between his tongue and the roof of his 
mouth. And at 2.32 the dentist was delivering the 
following address: 


But with Cobb It’s Different 


**As I was saying just before you came in, it’s easy 
enough to understand why all the fans look on Ty Cobb 
as the greatest ball-player that ever lived. Most of 
these stars do some one thing well, and if they happen 
to have an off day at that point the fan is disappointed. 
If Baker doesn’t hit a homer, or if Crawford doesn’t 
crack out a three-bagger, the fan feels that he hasn’t 
got his money’s worth. But with Cobb it’s different. 
If he falls down on one job, he makes good in an- 
other. Isn’t that the way you find him?” 

The Baseball Reporter tried to answer, and gagged 
with a weird gurgling, thrumming sound, as of a strong 
man choking to death. 

“T thought you'd figure it that way,” continued the 
dentist, as he rammed the buzzer in under the gum. 
“Tl tell you why the fans go out to see Cobb above 
any other man in the game. Here’s just one illustra- 
tion. You don’t mind talking shop, do you?” 

The Baseball Reporter gagged again, and blinked. 

“On this day,” said the dentist, “I went out to see 
Cobb play against the Yankees. He was in a batting 
slump, didn’t get a hit, and yet broke up the game. 
How? I'll tell you. With the score tied and one out 
in the eighth, he got a base on balls. He trotted slowly 
and carelessly two thirds of the way to first, and then, 
thirty feet away, he suddenly started at top speed, 
rounded the bag, and whirled on to second. The 
pitcher, rattled by such a wild move, threw badly to 
second; and, before the ball was back, Ty was dusting 
the dirt from his uniform at third, waiting to score 
ten seconds later on a short outfield fly. Great stuff? 
It beat all the home runs in the book. It was just 
a Cobb play — the kind of play that only Ty Cobb 
would try and get away with. 

“For what other ball-player,” added the dentist, 
“ever tried to stretch a base on balls into two bases? 
Stretching a single into a double is fancy enough, but 
this other caps the doggone climax both ways, coming 
and going!” 





By GRANTLAND RICE 


At this point the wedge and gag were removed, and 
the Baseball Reporter came up for air. There was in 
his eye the look of abject surrender. He knew that 
he had been cornered and completely surrounded by 
a fan, and that further resistance was not only futile 
but foolishly so. 

“T wonder,” said the dentist, as he pounded away 
at a mixture of cement, “if the game will ever develop 
another batting eye like Cobb’s?” 


The World’s Greatest Ball-Player in Attack 


“Cobb,” replied the Baseball Reporter, pausing for 
a moment as he explored the newly formed cavity with 
the tip of his tongue, “is the greatest ball-player the 
game has ever seen, because, as you remarked, he is 
greater in more ways than any other in the game. 
He is what I should call more consistently spectacular. 
He has led his league eight years in succession at 
bat; he holds the world’s record of total hits scored 
in a single year, and of total runs when in 1911 he 
expounded 248 hits and 147 runs. He is at least 
the world’s greatest ball-player in attack. Wagner, 
I should say, is the most valuable player yet produced; 
for, in addition to being a great batter, his defensive 
play around the infield has made him of greater value 
to his club. But I sometimes doubt,” added the 
Baseball Reporter, “that either Cobb or Wagner has 
the greatest batting eye in the game.” 

For a brief second the astonished dentist ceased 
punishing the cement. “‘You mean —” he began. 

“I mean Napoleon Lajoie, late of Cleveland, now 
of Philadelphia,” said the Reporter. 

“Forget it,” said the dentist. “I know Lajoie can 
hit, but not with Cobb. The records show that.” 





“The records,” said the Reporter, “show that Cobb 
has reached first base a greater number of times. But 
we were talking of batting eyes, not batting eyes 
plus 10 seconds legs. Cobb has been in the big 
league ten years for a grand average of .367, and 
a big percentage of these hits were infield bounds 
that speed turned into safe anchorage at first. If 
Lajoie had been as fast as Cobb, his average for 
those first ten years would have been. around 
380. 


His Twentieth Campaign Under the Big Tent 


“e 


is now starting 
In these 
Do you 


“Lajoie,” continued the Reporter, 
his twentieth campaign under the big tent. 
nineteen years of play he has averaged 348. 
know how good that is?” 

“It’s pretty good,” the dentist admitted. 

“It’s better than that,” the Reporter continued. 
“You've heard a lot about an average reader, but no- 
body ever knew just what an average reader was. 
You’ve heard about an average lawyer, an average 
doctor, an average writer. But it doesn’t mean 
anything. WhdAt is your idea of an average batter 
in big-league baseball?” 

“Well,” replied the dentist, after a second’s thought, 
“I should say an average batter was one who batted 
about .275 or .280.” 

“You have another thought coming,” the Reporter 
said. “I was politely requested to extract a few suc- 
culent statistics for the readers of a certain widely read, 
entertaining magazine; so I decided to find out what 
an average batsman was. This was easy enough, for 
the records of all achievement were at hand. . For 
example, last season in the National League, 40,846 
men went to bat, producing 10,254 hits for a general 
average of .251. In the American League, 40,733 men 
went to bat, producing 10,020 for an average of .246. 
In both big leagues, 81,579 men went to bat, hammer- 
ing out 20,274 hits for a total average of .248.5. And 
there you are. A test taken of every base hit made 
for a year by every big leaguer in the game out of 
more than 81,000 times at bat should be as accurate as 
things go.” 

“A batting average of .248,” said the dentist 
“Why, I always figured a man under .250 as a rotton 
hitter and well below the average. I guess my dope 
was wrong.” 

“Tt was,” said the Reporter, “by about twenty 
points. A man batting over .250 is batting over the 
general average — which, of course, includes pitchers 
and substitutes. But here is Lajoic, who for nineteen 
years has batted each season one hundred points 
above the average of his mates.” 


Larry Would Have Been the Greatest Boxer 
in the World 


“That Frenchman,” the Reporter added, “had the 
greatest eye in all sport. John L. Sullivan once saw 
him spar, and immediately said that Larry would 
have been the best boxer in the world, on account of 
his quickness of ,eye. I saw him one day in the 
spring, on his firyt day out. He hadn't had a bat 

in his hand for four months. [Continued on page 52] 
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HEN old Mr. Paige yielded to ungoverna- 
ble impulse and sent his only son to Har- 
their 
the usual prophecies. 


vard, his friends shrugged senile 

shoulders and made 
Their conception of student life at Cambridge con- 
sisted ‘ hiefly ot scenes of reve Irv by night, with a stein 
on the table and a good song ringing clear; and they 
couldn't construe this as suitable preparation for a 
manufacture of mesh underwear. Furthermore, at 
this particular period of the world’s history, Harvard 
vuut rowing worse than Yale; 
and the Associated Press despatches reached even 
unto Indiana, where the underwear mills lived and 


men were dancing better 


prospered. rhere were also the stock jokes in the comic 
papers. Old Mr. Paige, however, remained firm in 
his determination, and sent Stephen to enter with one 
of the last classes of the century. 

Stephen without enthusiasm. He had 


neither an overwhelming desire to ‘be educated nor a 


entered 


natural aptitude for athletics, and he possessed the 
He was 
the youngest man in his class, and it called him ‘* Too- 


additional disadvantage of extreme youth. 


dies.” But he was both ambitious and resolute; 


and, because at first it was a matter of indifference 
to him whether he stayed or not, he proceeded to set 
a standard of activity by which future generations 
should be judged. 

Without delaying long enough to convince the uni- 
versity of his true worth as demonstrated by his facil- 
ity in playing the piano and clog-dancing at the same 
time, he achieved the honor of being placed on proba- 
tion with such promptness as to annihilate all previous 
records. On the sixth day after his arrival among 
the elect, he threw an egg into an electric fan in the 
dining-hall; and for this -he became immortal. Sub- 
sequently he did all those things that his father’s 
friends had prophesied, and engineered a number of 
escapades that were hopelessly beyond their imagina- 
tion. In April, after a meteoric career which made him 
known to every man in the catalogue and feared by 
every instructor in the faculty, he was expelled, and 
went back to Indiana, a misunderstood fledgling who 
had confused fame with notoriety. 

Old Mr. Paige, wearing the expression of an early 
Christian martyr, gave him a desk in the factory 
and told him to be a timekeeper. The next he knew, 
Stephen was talking vaguely of a profession and taking 
a singular interest in medicine. Mr. Paige, unable to 
force his power of analysis beyond the mere name of 
college, declined the responsibility of another academic 
course, but said that Stephen, if he chose, might fill 
the vials and roll the pills of a local practitioner with 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


The Men They Once Were 


His hair was ruffled, his collar drooped dejectedly; but he had caught the 


no sense of humor. Stephen did choose: and eventually 
he argued for the required technical work in a medical 
school, and got it. 

Then he discovered the necessity of an established 
reputation. No citizen of his town was so poor or so 
ignorant that he would intrust the safety of his family 
to a physician who had been turned out of Harvard 
for throwing eggs into electric fans. So Stephen drifted 
out to Los Angeles, Ww here he allowed his beard to grow, 
hired a typical office with four-months-old magazines 
on the waiting-room table, and optimistically bought 
more printed bill-heads than he could reasonably 
expect to use in several lifetimes. 

Not for a moment had he ceased to regret the fact 
that he was an outcast from his university, but not for 
a moment did he admit it. His new friends didn’t 
know that he had gone to college at all. The local 
Harvard Club didn’t know it. On the roster of his 
class he was marked “Lost.” No appeals for sub- 
scriptions, no notices of reunions, came to him. But 
sometimes at night, when the doctor got out his album 
of views and studied the outlines of the old buildings 
in the Yard, his eyes dimmed quickly, and he thought 
in savage terms of dollars what he would give to be born 
again. And after those interludes he generally sat 
down at the piano he rented on easy terms, and played 
“Fair Harvard” and the “Stein Song.” 

Yet the one essential to thorough regretting is the 
leisure to regret in; and by degrees the doctor acquired 
patients. He thought of the future more and of the 
past less. Finally, when a stripling with a complete 
Harvard training took an office on the same floor 
and starved genteelly, Stephen was rather mollified. 
He was now twenty-eight, prematurely gray, and 
rising. 

It was a distinct relief to him to be separated from 
those who really knew him. Nobody shouted at him 
now: “Hey, Toodles, bang the box a bit, will you?” 
Rarely an intimate friend might ask: “Don’t you play 
any Debussy, doctor? I wish you would.” 

As the years slipped by, even that was seldom re- 
quested. He had no opportunity to keep in practice, 
and he let the piano return to its rightful owner. 
His dignity was growing rather oppressive -— women 
said he lacked sympathy. He was elected to 
the Jonathan Club, and asked to speak at ban- 
quets— everywhere but at the Jonathan Club. 
Young men, when they didn't avoid him, were 
flattered by his attention. 


Old Mr. Paige died, and, as Stephen had evidently 
repented of his profligate youth, he was bequeathed the 
underwear factory, and sold it to a grasping syndicate. 
Consequently he was rich and to many people he seemed 
a better doctor. He could afford a little time for re- 
search, and his researches sent him flying into the 
Academy under the mantle of a doctorate of science 
imposed on him by a native institution which inter- 
preted his emotion as the natural result of modesty 
attacked by public honors. As a matter of fact, it 
rose from the consciousness of the gown. He was now 
thirty-five —a very good age for a doctor — and he 
had a secretary. 

One morning in June, Dr. Paige came to his office 
a few minutes before ten; and, as he stopped his 
motor at the curbstone, a professional acquaintance, 
on foot, bowed and alleged that it was a pleasant 
morning. 

“Tm leaving for Catalina to-day,” he added. “When 
do you take your vacation, doctor?” 

“T never take vacations, doctor,” said Stephen. “I 
haven't had one since I came to the Coast.” 

“You ought to be ashamed to admit it,”’ challenged 
the acquaintance. “* You're looking tired, doctor.” 

“I'm never tired, doctor —I can’t afford to be.” 

The acquaintance, who wasn’t notably successful, 
laughed doubtfully. 

“Well,” he said, “that’s a consolation, anyway. 
Still, men of your age seem to get their second wind 
somehow ~ 

“Men of my age! How old do you suppose I am?” 

“Forty-five or -six, perhaps?” 

Stephen smiled wryly. A distinguished clergyman, 
with a capitalist in tow, bowed respectfully from a 
touring-car. 

“No,” he denied; “not quite.” 

“Don’t you take any outdoor exercise, doctor? 
Haven't you any recreations?” 

“No; I work.” 

The acquaintance shook his head. 

“It isn’t right. Of course you’re known as the 
most serious man in the profession, but there’s such 
a thing as being too serious — you ought to freshen 
your point of view with a vacation now and then. If 
I were your adviser, I'd prescribe it for you this 
morning.” 

Stephen smiled again, and went on up the steps. As 
he stood by his desk, pulling off his gloves, he was sud- 
denly aware that he was tired — mentally tired, and 
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spirit of “99, and in fancy he was playing once more for the men he loved 


very much dispirited. It was eight —it was nine 
years now since he had walked the streets in search of a 
suite with running water and a rent of not over thirty 
dollars a month: nine years since he had squandered 
more than a casual glance upon the world beyond his 
own four walls. And in the meantime? Well, he was 
Stephen Paige, M.D., Sc.D. He belonged to learned 
For his labors among the foreign poor he 
had a queer Japanese decoration — queer but imperial. 
He was an authority in his field. And out of doors 
the world had been waiting for him for nine long years. 

Of course, there was the coming State convention 
in San Francisco; but the convention wouldn't be a 
vacation — it would mean more work, more research, 
a paper to write, an address to deliver. Clearly, to 
change his point of view he must change his sky. He 
sat down wearily. 

So he looked forty-five or -six, did he? He remem- 
hered that five years ago he was vitally interested in 
appearing older than his age. To-day it fretted him. 
Yet it was really astonishing that he had progressed 
so rapidly. Obviously, he had progressed because he 
had struggled. He remembered, with a little grimace 
of amusement, that only nine years ago he had been 
satisfied with a single dollar for an office call. Those 
who were waiting outside would pay him ten or twenty. 
But they wouldn’t joke with him, as the dollar patients 
had done — they wouldn't cherish a good story to 
share with the doctor. Well, life is a pretty serious 
proposition, and jokes and vacations are for the idlers. 
He rang the bell, but he rang it more listlessly than 
isual. He had even become inured to the service 
if a secretary. 

“I don’t think this is for you, doctor,” deprecated 
the young admirer who served him. “I thought it 
vas official — that’s why I opened it.” 

“All right,” said Stephen. ‘“‘Thank you.” 

As he read the first words of the letter, which bore a 
Boston date-line, a little thrill of spontaneous pleasure 
startled him; and for a moment he sat motionless, 
staring, incredulous. Small wonder his secretary had 
blundered! The envelope was addressed, properly 
enough, to Dr. Stephen Paige; but inside 


Dear Toodles: 

Three or four years ago we located you, and had Fred 
Brown look you up; but he said you said you weren't a Har- 
vard man. So we put you down again as lost. What in 


societies. 





the devil do you mean by hiding out there like that? Do 
you know you're one of seventeen men who haven't come 


toareunion? And what's all this rot about your not being a 
Harvard man, anyway? You may be interested to know 
that you're coming on for the festivities this month. — Fif- 
teenth anniversary, of course. There's no doubt about it, 
you're coming! The Entertainment Committee has put you 
down for a place in the vaudeville — you're to give one of 
your old-time pianologues, and you'd better work up some 
patter to bring in the names of as many men in the class as 
you can. For an encore, you'll naturally do your dance. 
“It’s a Long Way to Tipperary” ought to work in beauti- 
fully. We want te make this very snappy, and you're just 
the man to help. Please wire us when you're coming. And 
on your way you might do some parodies of popular songs, 
too. Telegraph me as soon as you get this, and start to work 
on the patter. You wait till I get my hands on you, you old 
prairie-dog! 


When Stephen had recovered from his astonish- 
ment, he put down the letter and laughed shortly. 
“Prairie-dog”! It was a novel characterization, to 
say the least. And they wanted him to do something 
snappy for the reunion! 

He read the letter again. Yes, he remembered that 
Frederick Brown had once inquired of him if he wasn’t 
a Harvard graduate. He had said no. He had lacked 
three years of the study required for graduation, so 
he had simply said no. And, after all these vears, the 
class still considered him a member and wanted him 
for the quindecennial! 

Again he looked at the “Toodles.” They still re- 
called that name, did they? So presumably they im- 
agined that he was the same irrepressible youth they 
had once known and they expected him to do a 
pianologue and clog-dance for the encore! 

In the first place, he could easily take the trip East: 
It was exactly the right sort of vacation for him. 
But he certainly couldn't appear before his fellows in 
the guise of a mountebank. It would be very pleasant 
to slip into a back seat at the vaudeville, to sit aloof 
at the smoker, to watch the sports from afar, to observe 
the ravages of time upon his classmates; but as for 
singing patter-songs! Stephen grinned. As he re- 
called his former glory, it seemed to him that a part of 
it had been due to the parodies he composed and sang 
to his own accompaniment. But that was eighteen 
years ago. 

June in Cambridge! 
among the elm-leaves! 
lawns! 

After all, there was no adequate reason why he 
shouldn't go. None — except that he had quitted 


The old red buildings hiding 
Youth incarnate on the shabby 
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Cambridge in disgrace. Stephen's cheeks reddened 
slowly. They say a criminal always returns to th 
scene of the crime; and so with prodigals, He tried t 
determine whether his return would induce pleasure or 
pain. He knew that he should be visited with sham 
and remorse; but was he not Stephen Paige, M.D 
Se.D., and had he not sufficiently atoned for his short 
comings? 

The secretary entered noiselessly and asked a simpl 
question. Stephen came to himself with a quiver 

* Monoaceticacidester of 
* And — er — send in the patient.” 

That night he hunted for his album of Cambridg: 
views, and was distressed when he couldn't find it 
He was forced to visualize 
and he couldn't visualize the trifling details he was 


began to fear for 


salicylic acid,” he said 


through pipe-smoke 
especially anxious to recall. He 
the quality of his reception -— he was afraid tha 
a thousand men might look at him and, w 
conscious of his present standing among men, judge 
him as one banished from the society of gentleme 
And yet, June in Cambridge would be his June a 
much as theirs! 

At nine o'clock he went out to call upon a bachelor 
friend who owned a piano. 
doubted whether the friend would arrive before mid 


The Japanese servant 


night, but Stephen professed a willingness to wait 
At length he nerved himself to touch the keys. Hi 
fingers had stiffened, but the reflex was all that could 
be desired. Softly, hesitantly, almost apprehensivel) 
he played the “Stein Song” twice. It went rather 
well. Stephen happily. He attempted 

mildly syncopated melody, and found that he was 
equal to it.» He glanced at the nearest door, tiptoed 
and tiptoed back. He 


standing before th. 


grinned 


over to it, closed it, moved 
the piano-stool to one side, and 
instrument, struck a C chord. Slowly he played on 
of the old patrols of the Banjo Club, and as le 
played he gradually set his feet in uncertain motion 

Ridiculous! Stephen halted abruptly. He wa 
too old for this buffoonery; 
dignity. Whom had they invited to their quindecen 
nial, Dr. Paige or or “Toodles”? And what did 
they expect of him? 

On his way home, he said that ten years ago he 


his position demand 


might have been eager to go back; five years ag 
he would have liked it. 

After a comparatively sleepless night he admitted 
that he was eager now. There was a strong possibilit) 
that he wouldn’t be recognized. If he liked, he could 
remain a mere spectator. At any rate, he had ten 
days in which to decide 
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But he bought his ticket in less than ten hours. 
When he descended from the train in Boston, his 

knees were unsteady from excitement. To the taxicab 

agent he mentioned the hotel which, in his day, had 
been considered superb: he found it excellent still. He 
dined in the room where he had eaten his last meal as 
an undergraduate; he believed that it was at the same 
table, and his heart was curiously stirred by the mMcol- 
lection. Across the aisle, four young men with black- 
and-white neckties were fraternizing loudly. Stephen 
remembered suddenly that black and white meant the 

Institute. And he had forgotten it! 

Upstairs the atmosphere was even more demoral- 
The lobby swarmed with laughing, happy men 
of all ages and sizes. Each newcomer seemed to have 
a dozen associates lying in wait for him, Friendliness 
and welcome were in the air; and Stephen was alone. 
Yet, for a time, he was content to sit apart in a corner, 
to smoke a cigar and to watch. These men, he thought, 
were the true heirs to the university; he himself was only 
one of the pretenders. But in his time — he grinned in 
an entire class had gazed breathless at his 
gyrations on a miniature stage. They had implored 
him again and again to “bang the box,”’ and they had 
called him by a nickname. 

“I beg your pardon 

He looked up sharply. 
ing out his hand. 

“Yes, and — your face is perfectly familiar, but 

“Dr. Pemberton, from San Francisco.” 

“Surely,” murmured Stephen, bitterly disappointed. 
“Won't you sit down?” 

“Thank you. Are you on for a reunion? 
be an ‘89 man, then?” 

** Ninety-nine. I was here only one 
though.” 

‘Really? You'll look over the medical school while 
you're here, I suppose.” 

“T hadn't thought of it.”’ 

“I'm going over in the morning. To-morrow’s 
chiefly for registration, although the classes may have 
some celebration later. I'm interested in Dr. Lowell's 
clinic.” 

“I'd forgotten that,”’ said Stephen 
is it?” 

“Eleven, I think. 
me? There's a definite value in it 
way from the Coast.” 

“T may. Have you been here long?” 

“Two days. They're not as much convinced of 
scopolamin here as we are.” 

“A little louder,” said Stephen, bending forward. 
“These boys make such a noise!” 

“It’s getting crowded. Come on up to my room, 
It'll be more comfortable, and we can talk 
without yelling.” 

“T was planning to telephone to my class secretary,” 
objected Stephen. 

“Look at the booths,” said his friend. 

Stephen looked, There were twenty men in line. 

“Oh, well I can telephone to-morrow morning,” 
he said. 

A dense cloud of tobacco smoke enveloped him, and 
he coughed incontinently. 

* Let’s get out of this crowd,” said Stephen. 

Having traveled three thousand miles to become 
*'Toodles”’ once more, Dr. Paige remained Dr. Paige 
and talked medicine until bedtime. He 
breakfasted medically. At ten o'clock he 
went out to the medical school, sat through 
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Dr. Paige, isn’t it?” 
A youngish man was hold- 


You must 


year, 


“What time 


Why don’t you come over with 
and we're a long 


doctor? 


a clinic, met the lecturer, lunched with 
him, became absolutely concentrated until 
mid-afternoon, and suddenly awoke to the 
fact that it was registration day and he 
hadn't registered. He didn’t even know 
where to register 

“Call the Alumni Association,” advised 
one of his ¢ MN PAMIONns. 

Accordingly he learned that his class 
was at Vesper, and that he could catch a 
train from the North Station at five-thirty. 
He caught it, and read surgical bulletins 
for a brief hour 

A dilapidated hack carried him from the 
station to the Country Club. When they 
came within sight of the long, rambling 
structure, and the great dotted 
with men,— yes, and with women,— Stephen’s 
heart, which had been quite regular and normal, 
fluttered responsively. Another minute and he had 
disembarked. He leaped up the steps; he gained the 
living-room; he came to a halt, his eyes fixed on an 
immense banner that covered the south wall. It was 
a patriotically crimson banner, but its numerals were 
not of Stephen’s class. 

“Sign, please,"’ yawned a clerk, shoving a register 
at him. 

“Is this "99?"" he faltered. 


lawns 


““No — you've got the wrong club.” 

“Can you tell me where ’99 is, then?” 

“Haven't the faintest idea.” Maybe you can find 
out from somebody outside. Never can tell.” 

Disheartened, disillusioned, Stephen went out to 
the veranda, where a group of young men in white 
flannels were lounging comfortably. 

“IT beg your pardon — can any one tell me where to 
find 99?” 

“Nahant, I think,” said one of them 

““No — Nantasket.” 

“IT thought they were at Oakley,” said the third. 

“Well, I thought they were here,” said Stephen. 

The young men laughed. 

“Not entirely unanimous, is it? Anyway, you're a 
long distance from wherever you want to go, wherever 
it may be. Oakley's the nearest, and it'll take you a 
good three hours. Nahant is about three and a half, 
and you couldn’t get to Nantasket in less than five. 
You're a "99 man?” 

“T was,” said Stephen. 

The young men exchanged glances. 

“This is a perfectly informal affair,” said the first. 
“We thought we'd have one function where men could 
bring their wives and sisters. If you'd like to dine 
with us, I’m sure you'd be welcome.” 

“I'd better not do that.” 

“You have to eat sometime — and you can’t even 
get back to Boston for a couple of hours. And you 
can't eat here unless you’re a member of the club or 
eat with us.” 

“Thank you,” said Stephen gravely; “I prefer to 
eat. But — you're all in costume.” 

“Tf that disturbs you, we can scare up some extra 
flannels in one of the lockers.” 

“That's very kind of you — but are you quite sure 
I won't intrude?” 

“Not a bit of it!’”” The young man rose and led the 
way into the club-house. “My name is Williams,” he 
said. “‘And yours?” 

“Dr. Paige — Stephen Paige.” 

“Of Los Angeles? Why, I live in Pasadena myself!” 

“You do! I’m doubly glad to meet you.” 

“TI thought I'd seen you — before you spoke to us, 
we were just saying that a man as distinguished- 
looking as you ought to have been in our class.” 

Stephen was pleased, and showed it. 

“Try these,” offered the young man. “They may 
fit you a little too soon, but they seem to be the best 
we can find.” 

Five minutes later Stephen was indistinguishable 
from the mass. 

“IT may look all right,” he said, surveying himself 
in the cracked mirror, “but I feel as if I ought to be 
on a yacht.” 

“You look grand — simply grand,” Williams as- 
sured him. “And I want you to make yourself 
perfectly at home, doctor. This is just as in- 
formal as we can make it, and all you have to do is 
to cut in.” 

Even so, Stephen was somewhat alarmed to discover 
the number of pretty girls who happened to be married 
to men of one class. He was embarrassed when at 
dinner he was placed at the head table, next to one 
of the prettiest. He told her so; and added that 
it wasn’t from personal motives, but because he 
felt like a poor relation at a dinner of aristocrats. 





O young American writer is attracting a larger 
or more loyal following than Holworthy Hall, 
whose magazine stories appear exclusively in Mc- 
Ciure’s. His writing seems to glow with youth and 
happiness —the kind of romance that refuses to 
take itself seriously. Watch for “The Admirable 


Tortoise,” which will appear in an early number. 





The girl, who was strikingly vivacious and the pos- 
sessor of venturesome blue eyes, also owned a laugh 
that some men might consider worth traveling three 
thousand miles to hear. 

“I’m tremendously flattered myself,” she told him. 
““My brother heard that you're a very great man; and 
one always wonders how to talk to great men. Have 
you any preference?” 

“‘How many styles of conversation have you?” 

“Three,” said the girl, after some thought. “I can 
be vacuous and fashionable, or sweet and sentimental, 
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or natural and rather tiresome. 
best?” 

“What do you call the present — exhibition?” 

“This?” Her eyes danced mischievously.~ “Oh, 
this is just getting the range. Truly are you a very 
great man? And should I be very respectful and 
attentive?” 

““T am a very great man,” he insisted. “I thinkI’ ve 
accomplished something entirely original. I came jo 
attend a reunion of my class, and then I carefully picked 
out a different one.” 

“They're nice boys, though, don’t you think?” 

“Extremely nice. Which one of them had the good 
fortune to marry you?” 

“Why, I'm not married! I came on with my 
brother — just to see Boston. Then we found that 
they'd arranged this one party for us. By and by we'll 
dance; then they'll take us home, and after that we 
won't see them again for a week. The worst of it is 
that my cousin was in my brother’s class —I won't 
have anybody to take me to Plymouth.” 

“Plymouth? Why Plymouth?” 

“To see the Rock, of course.” 

“If the Pilgrims had landed on the other coast,” he 
said, “there wouldn’t be any civilization this side of the 
Rocky Mountains.” 

“Well, there wouldn't be any fun on the other, then. 
Isn't this dinner simply fierce?” 

“T decline to answer, on the ground that I might 
incriminate myself,” he said. “Remember, I’m a 
guest.” 

“True.” She sighed. “SoamI. Do you know any- 
thing about Boston? Oh, how silly! Of course you do. 
I was only wondering where I could make them take 
me to eat, after we get back to town. There! That 
isn’t rude to my hosts, and it says about the same 
thing, doesn’t it?” 

“IT wouldn’t take very much of that ice if I were 
you,” he suggested professionally. “It’s probably a 
local product — it tastes to me as if it’s synthetic — 
glucose and saccharin.” 

““Saccharin! That’s what I always take!” 

“Do you, indeed?” 

“Always. You see, it isn’t fattening.” 

Stephen regarded her critically. He thought that 
in reality she didn’t need fattening, but neither 
did she require thinning. She was just about right 
as she was. 

“T’ve heard that.” 

“But it’s true,” she maintained. “Ask any good 
doctor.” She looked up under the darkest of lashes. 
“Do you mind if I have a little coffee, please?” she 
begged wistfully. 

“I beg your pardon!” said Stephen, allowing the 
waiter to deposit her cup on the cloth. 

Altogether, she pleased him immensely. He liked her 
voice, and her manner of speaking; and he deduced 
that she was the tiniest bit in awe of him. When the 
dinner was finished,— not without its complement of 
speeches by men who sought desperately to be funny, 

he took her out to the veranda, and felt conspicuous 
and proprietary about it. 

“Do you know,” he said to her, “I can’t help 
imagining that half the people here are rather re- 
senting me.” 

“Why should they?” 

“On account of you,” he said calmly. 

“Of me?” 

“Of you, certainly. Here I am, a com- 
plete stranger, not even a member of the 
class that’s celebrating, and I come in and 
with medieval simplicity carry you off. I 
shouldn’t blame them if they did resent me.” 

“If it comes to that,” she said, “they must 
resent me, too. I never saw any of them 
before — except my brother and my cousin.” 

“Your home is in the West, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. Oh, they are going to dance!” 

“Then here,” said Stephen, uncon- 
sciously falling into the vocabulary of the 
past, “is where I fade.” 

“Not really? Of course you dance!” 

““Not for something like eighteen years. ’ 

“Don’t make fun of me,” she com- 
manded imperiously. “I don’t like it.” 

“I’m not making fun of you.” 

“You're trying to. Why, eighteen years 
ago you were just about going to dancing school!” 

“My dear child, do you know what my class was?” 

“Why, 1909. You're a hwyer, aren’t you?. And al! 
young lawyers have beards and mustaches as soon a> 
they can, so people will think they’re older.” 

“That's very sweet of you,” he said appreciativel) 
“IT wonder what you'll think when I tell you that 
I’m just ten years older than that?” 

“T think you're fibbing,” she replied promptly. 

“But I'm not. And the last time I danced was in 
a minstrel show.” [Continued on page 6 
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Those silent, unknown workers in the 
corporation laboratories — the men who 
hold little test-tubes over pale flames 


HE men who have made millions out of lum- 

ber, oil, coal, or hogs have always been ready 

to seek and heed expert advice. Much of the 

business shrewdness that they are properly 
credited with possessing is simply a Socratic realiza- 
tion that they know nothing about their own business. 
When he donated $250,000 to the University of Bir- 
mingham, Andrew Carnegie accompanied the gift with 
a letter in which he stated that England was sorely 
in need of the very counsel that he had found most 
useful to him as an ironmonger. He told of a be- 
spectacled German chemist from whom he learned 
that ore should be bought, not according to the 
reputation of the mine-owner, but according to a 
strict chemical analysis which revealed the quantity 
and quality of the iron it contained; also, that slag 
is not a waste, but the raw material for new industries. 

Contrast with this the methods of the small business 
man. A few months ago the Bureau of Standards 
at Washington received a letter from a manufac- 
turer of chairs asking for information of the most 
elementary kind. “My chairs,” he explained, “fall 
apart after a few weeks. The bottoms are com- 
posed of three layers of wood held together with water- 
proof glue. Something must be wrong with the glue.” 

The bureau analyzed the glue— and what did it 
find? That he was not using waterproof glue at all, 
but simply a dextrose paste which absorbed water 
from the atmosphere almost like a sponge. Hundreds 
of manufacturers in the United States are like him. 
They buy raw material at haphazard; they make no 
tests; they have no standards; they know little more 
about their own products than their customers: in a 
word, they do not know their own business. 

The man whose chair bottoms fell apart had the good 
sense to conclude that only a chemist could help him. 
If there were more small business men like him,— 
men whom failure would teach that all manufacturing, 
from the making of a bowler hat to the rolling of a 
battleship’s armor, is a chemical or physical process 
capable of profitable scientific improvement, — there 
would be fewer petitions in bankruptcy. There would 
also be more honest dealing. For the average mill 
proprietor is scientifically ignorant rather than inten- 
tionally deceitful. 

Only the big corporations know the meaning of 
standards — the scientific purchase of raw material 
and the scientific testing of a product in order to 
ascertain its merits and defects. Your small-factory 
proprietor buys raw material by the ton; yet he 
judges his coal as he judges a lily or a rose — by the 
eye alone. How will it burn? He can not tell until 
he has burnt a ton of it in the fire-boxes of his 
boilers. 

But the large corporation can tell. It buys, not coal, 
but heat. “Send us a sample,” says its purchasing 
agent to the coal salesman, “and we'll test it.” And 
they do test it in their laboratory with a fairly small 
and comparatively inexpensive instrument called a 
calorimeter. They know exactly whether it is as good 
as last year’s coal, and whether the heat it is capable 
of generating is worth the price per ton asked. So the 
big corporation judges the intrinsic merit of every- 
thing that it buys, from wrapping paper to ‘steel, 
from ink to dynamos. It knows exactly what it 
wants, and sees to it that nothing else is bought. 

But expert buying is only one of a great corpora- 
tion’s scientific interests. It has manufacturing dif- 
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ficulties to overcome, technical problems to solve, and, 
above all, new processes to evolve out of the old. All 
this involves scientific research of the kind associated 
with a government institution rather than with an 
iron foundry or a soap works; and that is why a labor- 
atory is as essential a part of a great manufacturing 
enterprise as a counting-room. 

In such a laboratory you will find men, graduates 
of the world’s foremost technical institutions, watch- 
ing queer liquids boiling in misshapen glass retorts, 
examining bacteria or fibers under microscopes, or 
peering, with one eye closed, through the ocular of a 
spectroscope. The atmosphere is that of a university. 
Industrial chemists, bacteriologists, and microscopists 
are the real money-makers of the establishment — 
not the Rockefellers or Morgans by whom their sala- 
ries are paid. By such trained investigators — spe- 
cialists whose brilliant work is known only to a few 
colleagues through papers read before technical socie- 
ties or published in scientific periodicals of limited 
circulation — new industries are created, which in 
turn mean the addition of millions to our national 
wealth and the employment of labor in new fields. 
The small manufacturer who thinks he knows his own 
business attributes his inability to cope with his 
gigantic rival to meager capital, and cherishes the illu- 
sion that he has been crushed by the momentum of 
millions in money. True, lack of capital does often 
hamper; but it never strikes him that he has been 
beaten, not by Wall Street financiers, but by those silent, 
unknown workers in corporation laboratories — the 
men who hold little test-tubes over the pale flames of 
Bunsen gas burners and elevate glue-making to the 
dignity of an applied science. 

Most of us are hardly aware of this corporate re- 
search — so unobtrusively is it conducted. One of its 
effects we did notice in the improvement of the in- 
candescent electric lamp, and then partly because our 
bills for electric lighting were reduced. In truth, we 
now buy an entirely different lamp from that which 
we screwed into sockets five years ago. We pay only 











Tremendous feats are being performed 
in nearly every business which eclipse 
the magic of-a Merlin or an Aladdin 


one third as much for current as we used to, although 
the rates for electricity have not been changed. Th« 
country as a whole is saving about $2,000,000 a da 

in current. And why? Because, after years of unr 

mitting scientific investigation, a way was found of 
substituting a wire of drawn tungsten, fine as a human 
hair, for the old carbon filament. 

Do you know who made this remarkable improv: 
ment? It was not Edison, npr any other exceptional 
man, but a group of metallurgists, chemists, and 
physicists employed in the research laboratories of a 
great electrical manufacturing company, a group that 
is as well organized and commanded as a German 
regiment, and that is engaged in the perfection of 
lighting methods with all the aids of modern sciencé 
The researches of these men will never end; for each 
new discovery opens a vista of other possible dis 
coveries, all pointing to the ideal cold light of th 
physicist. 

It was this scientific spirit that made the meat in 
dustry what it is. Chicago packers whose names 
symbolize wealth would have died in obscurity long 
ago from mere worry if they had been dependent on 
the sale of meat alone. There is little if any profit in 
dressed beef, pork, and mutton. The money of the 
Armours has been made out of things that. the old 
time butcher threw away. Conducted on a large scale, 
the packing business is essentially a chemical indus 
try. Chemists devised simple and cheap ways of 
making glue, medicine capsules, and soap materials 
out of the bones; of extracting neat’s-foot oil from the 
feet; of preparing drugs from the gray matter of calves’ 
brains — drugs prescribed by physicians for nervous 
bility and St. Vitus’ dance; of obtaining from the glands 
and membranes pepsin, thymus, pancreatin, and other 
aids to broken-down digestions; and of converting 
fats into oleomargarin. A hundred industries hav: 
been built up on what was once the greasy, dripping 
waste of a slaughter-house. 

The same story of science in business is repeated in 
the history of corn. Years ago Western farmers burned 
corn because that was cheaper than transporting it to 
the nearest market. It could not be sold at a profit 
That is all changed now; for corporation chemists have 
found ways of changing corn into more than a hun- 
dred products for which there is a market. Corn costs 
three times as much as it did when it was burned. 

Seventy years ago starch was the only manufactured 
product obtained from corn. Since starch was dea: 
and corn was cheap, competition sprang up, and the 
profit was reduced. Could the wastes be utilized 
One company thought so. There was the gluten, for 
example, which was thrown away. A chemical exam 
ination showed that it was a good cattle food. Accord 
ingly the gluten was sold, wet from the factory, t 
neighboring farmers. The demand for gluten increased, 
and orders came in from distant dealers. Gluten could 
not be shipped wet, so a chemist devised a drying 
process. Now as much as 250,000 pounds of gluten is 
thus dried in a single factory — gluten that was onc 
thrown away. 

Still there were other by-products for which no 
market could be found. The hull of the corn, the bran, 
was finally transformed from a waste into a staple 
The germ, which yields a valuable oil, was cast aside 
chiefly because it could not be sold in sufficiently large 
quantities. But, when a demand sprang up, the chemist 
was equal to the opportunity. [Continued on page 4 
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Her voice rang out. 


K. heard her and raised his head. 
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The thing had come, then! The girl had told 


“KK”’—by Mary Roberts Rinehart 


N the evening of the shooting at 
Schwitter’s, had 


operation at the hospital 


heen a late 
Sidney, hav- 


there 


ing duly transcribed her lecture notes 

and said her prayers, Was alre ady asleep when 
insistent to the 
She dressed again with flying 


she received the summons 
operating-room 
fingers. These night battles with death roused all her 
fighting blood. There were times when she felt as if. 
by sheer will, she could force strength, life itself, into 
failing bodies. Her sensitive nostrils dilated. her brain 
worked like a machine. 

Phat night she received well deserved praise. When 
the Lamb, tek phoning hysterically, had failed to locate 
the younger Wilson, another staff surgeon was called. 
His keen eyes watched Sidney felt her capacity, 
her fiber, so to speak; ind, when everything was over, 
he told her what was in his mind 

“Don't yourself out, girl,” he said gravely. 
“We need people like you. It was good work to-night 

fine work. I wish we had more like you.” 

By midnight the work was done, and the nurse in 
charge sent Sidne y to bed. 
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You can begin this story now —read the brief summary on page 71 


It was the Lamb who reccived the message about 
Wilson; and because he was not very keen at the best, 
and because the news was so startling, he refused to 
credit his ears. 

“Who is this at the phone?” 

“That doesn’t matter. Le Moyne’s my name. Get 
the message to Doctor Ed Wilson at once. We are 
starting to the city.” 

“Tell me again. I mustn't make a mess of this.” 

“Doctor Wilson, the surgeon, has been shot,” came, 
slowly and distinctly. “Get the staff there and have 
a room ready. Get the operating-room ready, too.” 

The Lamb wakened then, and roused the house. 
He was incoherent, rather, so that Doctor Ed got the 
impression that it was Le Moyne who had been shot, 
and only learned the truth when he get to the hospital. 


“Where is he?” he demanded. He liked K., 
and his heart was sore within him. 

“Not in yet, sir. A Mr. Le Moyne is bring- 
ing him. Staff's in the executive committee 
room, sir.” 

“But—who has been 
you said ——” 


Lamb turned 


shot? I thought 

The 
himself. 

“I'm sorry —I thought you understood. I believe 
it’s not — not serious. It’s Doctor Max, sir.” 

Doctor Ed, who was heavy and not very young, sat 
down on an office chair. Out of sheer habit he had 
brought the bag. He put it down on the floor beside 
him, and moistened his lips. 

“Is he living?” . 

“Oh, yes, sir. I gathered that Mr. Le Moyne did 
not think it serious.” 

He lied, and Doctor Ed knew he lied. 

The Lamb stood by the door, and Doctor Ed sat and 
waited. The office clock said half after three. Out- 
side the windows, the night world went by — taxicabs 
full of roisterers, women who walked stealthily close 


pale at that, and braced 
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to | .« buildings, a truck carrying steel, so heavy that 
ft s) ok the hospital as it rumbled by. 

|) ctor Ed sat and waited. The bag with the dog- 
eoll-s in it was on the floor. He thought of many 
thins, but mostly of the promise he had made his 
moi cr. And, having forgotten the injured man’s 
sho: ‘comings, he was remembering his good qualities 
—}\is cheerfulness, his courage, his achievements. He 
rem: mbered the day Max had done the Edwardes 
operation, and how proud he had been of him. He 
figured out how old he was — not thirty-one yet, and 
alre:dy, perhaps— There he stopped thinking. 
Coli beads of sweat stood out-on his forehead. 

“| think I hear them now, sir,” said the Lamb, and 
stoo! back respectfully to let him pass out of the door. 

Carlotta stayed in the room during the consultation. 
No one seemed to wonder why she was there, or to pay 
any attention to her. The staff was stricken. They 
moved back to make room for Doctor Ed beside the 
bed, and then closed in again. 

Carlotta waited, her hand over her mouth to keep 
hers-if from screaming. Surely they would operate; 
they wouldn’t let him die like that! 

When she saw the phalanx break up, and realized 
that they would not operate, she went mad. She 
stood against the door, and accused them of cowardice 

taunted them. 

“Do you think he would let any of you die like 
that?’ she cried. “Die like a hurt dog, and none of 
you to lift a hand?” 

It was Pfeiffer who drew her out of the room and 
tried to talk reason and sanity to her. 

“It’s hopeless,” he said. “If there was a chance, 
we'd operate, and you know it.” 

The staff went hopelessly down the stairs to the 
smoking-room, and smoked. It was all they could do. 
The night assistant sent. coffee down to them, and 
they drank it. Doctor Ed stayed in his brother’s room, 
and said to his mother, under his breath, that he'd 
tried to do his best by Max, and that from now on it 
would be up to her. 

k. had brought the injured man in. The country 
doctor had come, too, finding Tillie’s trial not immi- 
nent. On the way in he had taken it for granted that 
K. was a medical man like himself, and had placed his 
hypodermic case at his disposal. 

When he missed him,— in the smoking-room, that 
was,— he asked for him. 

“1 don’t see the chap who came in with us,” he said. 
“Clever fellow. Like to know his name.” 

The staff did not know. 

kK. sat alone on a bench in the hall. He wondered 
who would tell Sidney; he hoped they would be very 
gentle with her. He sat in the shadow, waiting. He 
did not want to go home and leave her to what she 
might have to face. There was a chance she would 
ask for him. He wanted to be near, in that case. 

He sat in the shadow, on the bench. The night 
watchman went by twice and stared at him. At last 
he asked K. to mind the door until he got some coffee. 

“One of the staff's been hurt,” he explained. “If 
I don’t get some coffee now, I won't get any.” 

kK. promised to watch the door. 

A desperate thing had occurred to Carlotta. Some- 
how, she had not thought of it before. Now she won- 
dered how she could have failed to think of it. If only 
she could find him and he would do it! She would go 
down on her knees — would tell him everything, if 
only he would consent. 

When she found him on his bench, however, she 
passed him by. She had a terrible fear that he might 
go away if she put the thing to him first. He clung 
hard to his new identity. 

So first she went to the staff and confronted them. 
They were men of courage, only declining to under- 
take what they considered hopeless work. The one man 
among them who might have done the thing with any 
chance of success lay stricken. Not one among them 
but would have given of his best — only his best was 
not good enough. 

It would be the Edwardes operation, wouldn’t 
’ demanded Carlotta. 

(he staff was bewildered. There were no rules to 
cover such cond ict on the part of a nurse. One of 
th m— Pfeiffer again, by chance — replied rather 
he ivily: 

If any, it would be the Edwardes operation.” 

‘Would Doctor Edwardes himself be able to do 
anything?” 

this was going a little far. 

Possibly. One chance jn a thousand, perhaps. 
But Edwardes is dead. How did this thing happen, 
Miss Harrison?” 

She ignored his question. Her face was ghastly, 
sve for the trace of rouge; her eyes were red-rimmed. 

Doctor Edwardes is sitting on a bench in the hall 
she announced. 


K. heard her and raised his 


Her voice rang out. 


head. His attitude was weary, resigned. The thing 
had come, then! He was to take up*the old burden. 
The girl had told. : 


OCTOR ED had sent for Sidney. Max was still 
unconscious. Ed remembered about her when, 
tracing his brother’s career from his babyhood to man’s 
estate and to what seemed now to be its ending, he had 
remembered that Max was very fond of Sidney. He 
had hoped that Sidney would take him and do for him 
what he, Ed; had failed to do. 

So Sidney was summoned. 

She thought it was another operation, and her 
spirit was just a little weary. But her courage was 
indomitable. She forced her shoes on her tired feet, 
and bathed her face in cold water to rouse herself. 

The night watchman was in the hall. He was fond 
of Sidney; she always smiled at him; and, on his 
morning rounds at six o'clock to waken the nurses, her 
voice was always amiable. So she found him in the 
hall, holding a cup of tepid coffee. He was old and 
bleary, unmistakably dirty too — but he had divined 
Sidney’s romance. 

“Coffee! For me?” She was astonished. 

“Drink it. You haven’t had much sleep.” 7 

She took it obediently, but over the cup her eyes 
searched his. 

“There is something wrong, Daddy.” 

That was his name, among the nurses. He had had 
another name, but it was lost in the mists of years. 

“Get it down.” 

So she finished it, not without anxiety that she 
might be needed. But Daddy's attentions were for 
few, and not to be lightly received. 

“Can you stand a piece of bad news?” 
Strangely, her first thought was of K. 

“There has been an accident. Doctor Wilson —— 
“Which one?” 

“Doctor Max — has been hurt. 
guess you'd like to know it.” 
“Where is he?” 

** Downstairs, in Seventeen.” 
So she went down alone to the room where Doctor 
Ed sat in a chair, with his untidy bag beside him on 
the floor, and his eyes fixed on a straight figure on the 
bed. When he saw Sidney, he got up and put his arms 
around her. Her eyes told her the truth before he told 
her anything. She hardly listened to what he said. 
The fact was all that concerned her — that her lover 
was dying there, so near that she could touch him with 
her hand, so far away that no voice, no caress of hers, 
could reach him. 

The why would come later. Now she could only 
stand, with Doctor Ed’s arms about her, and wait. 

“It they would only do something!”’ Sidney's voice 
sounded strange to her ears. 

“There is nothing to do.” 

But that, it seemed, was wrong. For suddenly Sid- 
ney’s small world, which had always sedately revolved 
in one direction, began to move the other way. 

The deor opened, and the staff came in. But where 
before they had moved heavily, with drooped heads, 
now they came quickly, as men with a purpose. There 
was a tall man in a white coat with them. He ordered 
them about like children, and they hastened to do 
his will. At first Sidney only knew that now, at last, 
they were going to do something — the tall man was 
going to do something. He stood with his back to 
Sidney, and gave orders. 

The heaviness of inactivity lifted. The room 
buzzed. The nurses stood by, while the staff did 
nurses’ work. The senior surgical interne, essaying 
assistance, was shoved aside by the senior surgical con- 
sultant, and stood by, aggrieved. 

It was the Lamb, after all, who brought the news to 
Sidney. The new activity had caught Doctor Ed, and 
she was alone now, her face buried against the back 
of a chair. 

“There'll be something doing now, Miss Page,” 
he offered. 

“What are they going to do?” 

“Going after the bullet. Do you know who's going 
to do it?” 

His voice echoed the subdued excitement of the room 
— excitement and new hope. 

“Did you ever hear of Edwardes, the surgeon? — 
the Edwardes operation, you know. Well, he’s. here. 
It sounds like a miracle. They found him sitting on a 
bench in the hall downstairs.” 

Sidney raised her head, but she could not see the 
miraculously found Edwardes. She could see the 
familiar faces of the staff, and that other face on the 
pillow, and — she gave a little cry. There was K.! 
How like him to be there, to be wherever any one was 
in trouble! Tears came to her eyes —: the first tears 
she had shed. 

As if her eyes had called him, he looked up and saw 
her. He came toward her at once. The staff stood 


It ain't much, but 


_ 
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back to let him pass, and gazed after him. The won 
der of what had happened was growing on them. 

K. stood beside Sidney, and looked down at her. Just 
at first it seemed as if he found nothing to say. Then 

“There's just a chance, Sidney dear. Don't count 
too much on it.” : 

*“T have got to count on it. [f I don't, I shal! di 

If a shadow passed over his face, no one saw it. 

“Tl not ask you to go back to your room. If you 
will wait somewhere near, I'll see that you have im 
mediate word.” 

“T am going to the operating-room.” 

“Not to the operating-room. Somewhere near.”’ 

His steady voice controlled her hysteria. But sh« 
resented it. She was not herself, of course, what with 
strain and weariness. 

“T shall ask Doctor Edwardes.” 

He was puzzled for a moment. Then he under 
stood. After all, it was as well. Whether she knew 
him as Le Moyne or as Edwardes mattered very little, 
after all. The thing that really mattered was that he 
must try to save Wilson for her. If he failed It 
ran through his mind that if he failed she might hat: 
him the rest of her life — not for himself, but for his 
failure: that, whichever way things went, he must lose 

“Doctor Edwardes says you are to stay away from 
the operation, but to remain near. He — he promises 
to call you if — things go wrong.” 

She had to be content with that. 

Nothing about that night was real to Sidney. She 
sat in the anesthetizing-room, and after a time sh« 
knew that she was not alone. There was somebody) 
else. She realized dully that Carlotta was there too, 
pacing up and down the little room. She was never 
sure, for instance, whether she imagined it, or whether 
Carlotta really stopped before her and surveyed her 
with burning eyes. 

“So you thought he was going to marry you!” said 
Carlotta — or the dream. “Well, you see he isn’t.” 

Sidney tried to answer, and failed — or that was 
the way the dream went. 

“If you had enough character, I'd think you did it 


‘ How do I know you didn’t follow us, and shoot him 


as he left the room?” 

It must have been reality, after all; for Sidney's 
numbed mind grasped the essential fact here, and held 
on to it. He had been out with Canotta. He had 
promised — sworn that this should not happen. It 
had happened. It surprised her. It seemed as if 
nothing more could hurt her. 

In the movement to and from the operating-room, 
the door stood open for a moment. A tall figure 
how much it looked like K.!— straightened and held 
out something in its hand. 

“The bullet!”’ said Carlotta in a whisper. 

Then more waiting, a stir of movement in the room 
beyond the closed door. Carlotta was standing, her 
face buried in her hands, against the door. Sidney 
suddenly felt sorry for her. She cared a great deal. It 
must be tragic to care like that! She herself was not 
caring much; she was too numb. 

Beyond, across the courtyard, was the stable. Be 
fore the day of the- motor ambulances, horses had 
waited there for their summons, eager as fire horses, 
heads lifted to the gong. When Sidney saw the outlin« 
of the stable roof, she knew that it was dawn. The 
city still slept, but the torturing night was over. And 
in the gray dawn the staff, looking gray too, and elderly 
and weary, came out through the closed door and took 
their hushed way toward the elevator. They wer 
talking among themselves. Sidney, straining her ears, 


gathered that they had seen a miracle, and that the 


wonder was still on them. 

Carlotta followed them out. 

Almost on their heels came K. He was in the white 
coat, and more and more he looked like the man who 
had raised up from his work and held out something 
in his hand. Sidney’s head was aching and confused 

She sat there in her chair, looking small and childish. 
The dawn was morning now horizontal rays of 
sunlight on the stable roof and across the window-sill 
of the anesthetizing-room, where a row of bottles sat 
on a clean towel. 

The tall man — or was it K.? — looked at her, and 
then reached up and turned off the electric light 
Why, it was K., of course; and he was putting out th 
hall light before he went upstairs. When the light 
was out everything was gray. She could not see. Sl 
slid very quietly out of her chair, and lay at his feet in 
a dead faint. 

K. carried her to the elevator. He held her as lx 
had held her that day at the park when she fell in the 
river, very carefully, tenderly, as one holds something 
infinitely precious. Not until he had vlaced her on 
her bed did she open her eyes. But she was 
conscious before that. She was so tired, and to be 
earried like that, in strong arms, not knowing wher 
one was going, or caring i¢ ontinued on page 0) 
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On the firing-line — 
at Reisenweber’s 
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Ev-ning performances are 
traditional, matinees are 
common, morning per- 
formances not unknown. 
The midnight theater is 
here. There’s a dull mo- 
ment at five in the morn- 
ing. Shall it be grand 
opera or Shakespeare? 





“50,126 persons have witnessed this mar- 
velous little show — as many turned away” 


The maddest midnight madness is 
at Ziegfeld’s — where one habitue ’ 
orders his table by the month, and 
is said to pay $196 every thirty 
days just to have his favorite 
table always ready to receive him 





Charles Frohman and 
David Belasco used to pro- 
duce the big hits; but now 7 
it is “Rector’s presents” d 
and “Bustanoby’s offers.” 
We may yet see Boldt | 
of the Waldorf vying 
with Winthrop Ames 
and Granville Barker in . 
the uplift of the drama 





“Every night at midnight, 
Sunday at 11.30 Pp. M., Satur- 
day matinée at 1.30 Pp. M. 
(with our 60-cent luncheon)” 
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“Every Night at Midnight” 


Sketches by WALLACE MORGAN 


ROADWAY’S latest symptom of insanity is the midnight theater. Ten of these 
shows — not cabarets, but regular musical comedies with well known comedians, 
leading ladies, show girls, stage directors, managers, and angels — are now running 
in ten Broadway restaurants. Some are free—if you spend a fortune in food and 
drink. Some cost so much a seat. Hundreds are turned away nightly. Can you beat it? 





The tired man who knows 
the town can tea and dance 
at the Plaza, say at five, dine 
at the Knickerbocker at seven, 
see “Watch Your Step” at 
nine, sup and see “ Ziegfeld’s 
Midnight Frolic” at twelve, 
dance at the Sixty Club at 
two, and greet the morning 
in that holy place where Ver- 
non Castle beats the tom-tom 


* Curtain rises at 12 midnight.” 
“Seats cost no more than at 
ordinary theaters.” “Cast of 
Broadway favorites.” “Com- 
plete musical comedy in two 
acts.” “A musical scamper.” 
“Host of beautiful girls.” 
“Broadway frolics in the 
Poppy Room.” “ Two perform- 
ances nightly !”— in the words 
of the distinguished foreigner, 
*Ain’t New Yorkers the nuts?” 











“Sprinkle me with kisses,” sings the young woman, 
and proceeds to illustrate the ditty with atomizer and 
perfume. No diner remains dry— inside or out 


Listen to the tinkling titles: 
“Keep Smiling,” “The Midnight 
Frolic,” “Hello Girls,” “Too 
Much Mustard,” “The Witching 
Hour Witches,” “Keep Moving,” 
and “Stop! Look! | Listen!” 














AST month, Billy Sunday! This month, 

Broadway! Next month ———? Each 
time a new subject by a new artist — each time 
a surprise. These sketches of current life by 
famous artists appear exclusively in McClure’s 

















YHE AUTHOR of 


famous heroine in many of that 
most refreshing characteristics — and 


you see, 


lightfully Southern, young. versatile, 


The Julietta stories appear exclusively in MeCLURE’s. 


[ the first glimpse of Virginia Massey leisurely 


cle scending from the train, Juli tlas anxiety 
vanished She knew that they would take 
up their friendship just where they had left 
it eight vears before without awkwardness and 
restraint, t tatiy confidences and quick with- 
drawals, such as so often mar the renewal of old 
ties Jinny hadn't changed 
Julietta pushed through the crowd and seized her 
friend vith affectionate eagerness 
*Jinny, vou dear!” she ened, and thev kissed shame 
lessly “Jackson will carry vour things here, give 


And look,’ 


smart little suburban station, 


pulling her friend around 


‘look, 


me your coat 


the corner of the 


Jinny, at that limousine over there The gray one 
the big grav one at the ‘ nd ‘ 

"se 2 @ Good-looking, isn’t it?” replied 
Virginia, lifting her pince-nez to her short-sighted, 


friendly brown e\ 
said Julietta, 


es 


“Well, “what do vou think, Jinny? 
That's mine mine and Lonny’s, I mean.” She gave 
a little skip ‘Come on and get in.” 


“Julietta, vou sill laughed Virginia indulgently. 
“When did vou arrive to all this grandeur?” 


t's the first thing we bought when Lonny was made 


general manager,” said Julietta, disposing her small 
body comfortabl« against gray cushions at went 
right out and bought it the next day. And wait 
till you see our house! You'll never believe it, 


Jinnv, but we've got five servants now besides the 


— 


the Julietta stories 1s 


On her own account. Mrs. Underwood is de- 


4 sincere writer. 


chauffeur. I can housékeep 
with one hand.” 
They were progressing 


through wide residence streets, 
where mint-sauce lawns and 
trim green hedges filled the 
foregrounds of a seemingly 
endless vista of prosperous 
brick -C ol onial-with-white- 
trimmings or half-timbered- 
stucco-English-style houses. 
Virginia once more raised her 
pince-nez. “I've not been in 
Marchmont for ten years,” she 
said. “It looks exactly like the 
catalogue of some enterprising 
architect to the idle rich!” 

“Nothing like it in Italy, 
Jinny,” returned Julietta 
cheerfully. ““We've got a 
Country Club‘and a Yacht 
Club and a Casino and a 
Neighborhood Society and 
oh, everything that goes with 
suburban life. It’s a trifle 
bromidic at times; but then 
it’s so comfortable, and it’s 
fine for the children.” 

Virginia Massey shook her 
head. 

“T can’t imagine you and 
Lonny with children, Julietta. 
You look like a child yourself. 
And Lonny of course, I 
haven't him for eight 
years, but I can’t imagine 
Lonny anything but young 
and thin and gaunt ——” 

Julietta burst out laughing. 
“Gaunt indeed!”’ she said. 
“He weighs a hundred and 
ninety, and I've made him 
stop eating potatoes, and this 
summer he’s either got to play 
tennis or take dancing lessons 

I told him so last week. 


seen 


like her [ will not have a fat husband!” 
ss “Fancy Lonny fat!” said 
womans Virginia. “Well, you're not 


young : 
suffering from flesh, Julietta. 


But you were always a wisp.” 

“Oh, I'm no thinner than 
usual,” said Julietta. ‘* Look, 
look, Jinny there’s the 
house, and there’s nurse with 
baby and Junior out on the 
awn — and there comes 
Betty — o-oh 2s 

She put out her hand to open the door of the car; 
but the chauffeur forestalled her. He quickly reached 
back a long gray arm and held the handle. 

“Jackson's insufferable!’ exclaimed Julietta, flush- 
ing. “‘He always does that, ever since I once jumped 
out a second before the car had stopped.” 

The car came toa standstill. Jackson descended im- 
perturbably and opened the door, and Virginia thought 
she detected a twinkle of triumph in his eye. Julietta 
got out with great dignity; but in a moment she was 
racing across the lawn to meet seven-year-old Betty 
and four-year-old Junior, who approached with cries 
of rapture. Nurse followed after the children, and 
Virginia after Julietta. 

“This is Aunt Jinny,” said Julietta. 
Betty, Jinny, and Junior.” 

Betty dropped a pretty little curtsey, but Junior 
opened his arms for a friendly hug. He was a roly- 
poly little rascal, with his mother’s black-lashed blue 
and bright brown hair. But Betty — Virginia 
looked at her, amazed. 

“She reaches nearly to your shoulder!” she cried. 
“And she’s so like Lonny — it’s just as if I were looking 
at him in miniature with a pink muslin dress on — it’s 
downright witchy! I know now what you were think- 
ing of in that story of yours — Likenesses’!”’ 

“Did you read that?” asked Julietta. “Yes, I did 
have Betty and Lonny in mind. It was fun doing that 
story. You'll simply shout, Jinny, when I tell you 
that here in Marchmont they consider me quite an 


appearance, as 


“And this is 


eves 
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“Love at Large” 


Another Julietta Story 


author and treat me as a local celebrity. It’s just as 
funny as it can be. Oh, but I’m thoughtless! Do 
come into the house. I know you're very tired.” 

They entered a wide, balconied hall, and Jinny Mas. 
sey looked about her with instant appreciation. It was 
all simple and comfortable, vet luxurious with its wide 
spaces, lovely rugs, and polished dark furniture. Big 
blue-and-white jars, filled with yellow flowers, were on 
the mantelpiece and the table. A wide white stair 
with a shining mahogany hand-rail led up to a land. 
ing where stood an old “moon-face,” solemnly chiming 
the hour. 

“That is the library,” said Julietta, waving her hand 
to the left, “‘and the dining-room is behind it. Over 
on this side there’s a little formal reception-room, where 
I talk to callers I don't like, and a great big room that 
was meant to be a parlor, but I made it into a living. 
room. Come, let’s go upstairs.” 

She gkipped up the stairs gaily, ran down the hall- 
way, and flung open a door. 

“There!”’ she announced, bowing low. “First-class 
room and bath, three dollars and forty-nine cents a day, 
Please tip the poor bell-boy, lady.”” And she extended 
her palm. 

“Julietta!” said Virginia, ““when you carry on like 
this, how can I believe you're a day older than when we 
used to fight over the mushroom crackers at recess — 
I hardly dare to count how many years ago? I have 
certainly become a middle-aged person; but you — 
It’s no use to tell me —I know you stole those three 
large children downstairs!” 

“Aha!” laughed Julietta, prancing about and helping 
Virginia to take off her hat, “the changeling che-ild! 
Ah, my dear Jinny, I'm really a very old and a very 
staid person, just now renewing my youth by the favor 
of your presence. Come, will you have a glass of 
vichy or your tea? If you'll let me stay, I'll share it 
with you, whichever you choose, for I don’t want to 
let you out of my sight. Lucy,’”’—as that damsel 
made her appearance with the guest’s coat and um- 
brella, — “bring tea here, please, and then you can 
unpack and get Miss Massey ready for dinner.” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said the maid respectfully. “Can't 
I take your hat and coat, Mrs. Carson?” 

“No,” said Julietta shortly; “but hurry with tea.” 

“T’ve got your last story here,” said Virginia, open- 
ing her bag. “I meant to read it on the train, but 
my eves were too tired.” 

“Which ‘last’ do you mean?” asked Julietta. ‘‘* The 
Romantic Villain’ in the Fortnightly? I worked like 
a dog over it, but it was so disappointing I haven't 
looked at it since it came out; but my kind friends 
made me aware of its appearance.” 

“No; I met Harry Henderson in town, and he 
gave me an advance copy of Mackenzie's for July, 
and Xs 

** Mackenzie's!” cried Julietta. “Not Mackenzie's!” 
There was downright terror in her voice. 

“Why, yes,” said Virginia, surprised, still delving in 
the depths of her bag for the book. ‘‘What’s the 
matter?” 

“Is the story called 
Julietta, hanging over 
impatience. 

““Yes,”’ said Virginia. ‘“‘Oh, here it is!” 

She held out toward Julietta a magazine wit! a 
pretty-girl cover. 

“Oh, I don’t want to see it!” cried Julietta. “I'm 
scared to death to see it. Oh, how did they ever come 
to publish it so soon?” 

Jinny faced around in amazement. “Why — Ju- 
lietta!” she said. “What in the world’s the mater 
with you?” 

“I'm seared to death to see it,”’ repeated Julic ta 
vehemently. “Jinny, I've done the most drea:ful 
thing! I wrote that story about real people.” 

“Real people?” echoed Virginia stupidly. 

“Yes, real people!’’ reasserted Julietta; “people who 
live right here in this town. And I only changed ‘he 
names a little bit, and everybody will know who I 
meant, and they're going to be furious.” 

“But why —” began Virginia. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” said Julietta impatiently. 
“I must have been crazy —I was crazy, I suppose: 
But,” — throwing back her slight shoulders, —“ tho zh 
I'm scared to death about it, 'm not sure that |'m 
sorry. It’s an unfair way to pay up a score, I know; 
but, at any rate, the score’s paid.” 


‘ 





‘Love’ at Large’?”’ asked 
her guest in a frenzy of 
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by Sophie Kerr Underwood 


Illustration by Lucius W. Hitchcock 


She clenched her hands together in a gesture of 
udden suppressed rage. 

“T don’t care a bit about the women I put in the 
tory; but —what’s Lonny going to say? That’s 

hat I’m frightened about.” 

Virginia looked at her gravely. 

“Don’t tell me about it,” she said, “unless you're 
juite sure you want to. So many people confide things 
to me that they're sorry for having told afterward 
t makes me very uncomfortable.” 

The tension of Julietta’s face and figure relaxed. 

“Oh, you dear old Jinny!” she laughed. ‘That's 
the most perfectly typical Jinny-ish thing you've said 
et. I—ITI'm not sure that I want to talk about it. 
Later I'll have to face the music, of course — but 'm 
putting it off as long as I can.” She got up. “‘Now 
I'll leave you to dress. Not too much, please. We 
haven't learned to be very formal yet — we're too close 
to the time when I cooked and served dinner and sat 
down to eat it in my gingham apron, I'm going to slip 
into another frock now and have half an hour with the 
children, and then I'll come back for you 

or, if you like, come to the nursery or 
go down on the porch.” She went up to 
the other woman and gave her an impulsive 
hug. “I’m so glad you're here, Jinny dar- 
ling.’ she said, resting her cheek against 
Virginia’s in a light caress. 

Left to herself, Virginia Massey put on a 
comfortable negligée and made a survey of 
her apartment. It was really charming. 
The walls were gray grass-cloth, the wood- 
work white, the furniture good replicas of 
old mahogany, the hangings and upholstery 
gray-and-blue chintz, chosen with accurate 
The wall held some prints and a 
framed sampler. It was not at all like the 
conventional impersonal guest-room. A 
comfortable chaise-longue with a reading- 
table and a light invited her. Since she had 
Julietta’s word for it that there would be 
half an hour before she needed to dress for 
dinner, she seized the magazine she had 
brought, put herself at ease, and turned to 
“Love at Large.” 

It was an entertaining story, cleverly 
constructed and written with a light but 
sure touch. Julietta had always written 
Virginia remembered stories in the college 
monthly that her class had been proud of. 
Then, soon after leaving college, had come 
her marriage with Lonny Carson, as poor 
as poverty, and Julietta had written to pay 
the grocer’s bill, and the doctor and the 
trained nurse when the first baby came, 
and the dressmaker and the milliner when 
her wardrobe wore to shabbiness. Under 
the spur of necessity she had learned to 
build amusing little stories that found a 
fairly ready market. Now that there was 
no longer need, she still found her facility 
a pleasant diversion from housekeeping and 
suburban social activities. It probably 
gave her, reflected Virginia, a little added 
hold on Lonny; for most men like their 
wives to do something — not too much — in 
the arts. 

“Love at Large” was a deftly done study 
of the type of young married woman who 
still has an appetite for conquest and no 
scruples about gratifying it. Virginia 
chuckled over the two women in the story. 
She had seen many of the same sort during 
her residence abroad — the good-lookitig, 
spoiled young American matron, keen for 
attention, eaten up with vanity, ready to 
amuse herself with any man in sight, and 
confident of her own power to allure, as 
well as confident of her own power to get 
away with a fairly violent flirtation without 
arousing any suspicion in her husband. In 
Julietta’s story, two women had each run 


taste. 





after the same man, and the ensuing 
complications were worked out in con- 
siderable detail. 

Virginia realized, as she read, that 


as a story it was a clever and amusing 
scrap of light comedy, but as a piece 


Lonny’s home, and impatient to see you.” On 
landing she said nervously: “Don’t say anything to 
Lonny about that story, Jinny, please. 


of portraiture of one’s neighbors it was, to speak mildly, 
a Black Hand bomb with high explosive powers. 
had possessed Julietta to do such a thing? 
who might be ever so whimsical and irresponsible, but 
who had never consciously done a spiteful act nor held 
a thought of real malice in her life. Virginia meditated 
on it while she dressed. 
Julietta looked far too thin and worn, and that, despite 
her gaiety and the warmth of her welcome, there was a 
weary, restless look in the back of her eyes that no per- 
fectly happy woman with a devoted 


What 
Julietta, 


It seemed to her, too, that 


and prosperous 
husband, and three darling children, and an un- 


doubted gift for remunerative art, should have. 


“Till bet Lonny’s been up to something,” thought 


Virginia grimly, rummaging about for the scarf that 
matched her frock. 
etta tapped at her door and entered. 


She had just found it when Juli- 


downstairs. 
the 


old dear? Then we'll go 


Ready, 


He doesn’t 





SN al 
ee tll 





“The next time,” Julietta said, smiling playfully, “the NEXT 


know about it, and I don’t want him to until 
has to.” 

Lonny was waiting for them in the depths of 
of the great green wicker chairs on the veranda 
dragged himself up from its comfortable rose-c! 
cushions as the two women approached, and 
forward jovially. 

“Well, well, well! It’s 
Jinny. How are you? Aren’t you ever going t 
up Italy and come back to live in your own cou 
And did you have a comfortable trip?” 

**A very comfortable trip,” said Virginia. “A 
does seem mighty good to be in America again 
oh, how everything’s changed! Here are yo 
instance, the erstwhile feckless Lonny, 
perfeet specimen of prosperous business man 

Lonny roared. “It does funny, 
And look at Julietta here, 
our best little authors. Say, have you seen the 
Great, aren't they?” 

“Dinner, dinner!’ broke in Julietta. “You 
tell Jinny the brilliant sayings and doings of ow 
spring while she’s eating and can’t escape.” 

Slipping an arm in the arm of each of them, sh« 
them to the dining-room, where the wide window 
a fascinating glimpse of the Sound, lying like a : 
lake in the June twilight. Yellow candle-shad 
fused a soft light over a table set lavishly with silve: 
decorated with half-open water-lilies afloat im a cr 
bowl. Virginia sat between Lonny and Julietta, gra 
and fragile in her white frock. With the serving 


good to see vou 


become 


seem doesn 


mother of three, 





I shall put you in the movies!” 


and tie 
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verv good dinner came talk little stories of \ irginia’s 
life in Italv. reminiscences of college, jokes about the 
lean davs of their honeymoon, and good-natured 
banter concerning their present prosperity. Julietta 
was in wild spirits were they a little forced, Jinny 
wondered 7 but at least thev served to cover a cer- 
tain heaviness of wit that Lonny displayed. Jinny 


regarded him appraisingl) He had changed from the 
gaunt, fiery stripling she remembered into a heavy, 


aggressive man: but he still had his good looks the 
dark, glowing handsomeness that had been so poetic 
ten vears before Yet something had fled from Lonny, 
linny decided. She wondered if Julietta knew, and, 
looking at Julietta, decided that she did. 

“They represent the flesh and the spirit,” said 
Jinny to herself, looking from Lonny to Julietta. 


Yes, that is it the flesh and the spirit.” 

But, after all. Lonny made an attentive and cordial 
host, and when dinner was over he dutifully played a 
little Chaminade and Grieg on the mechanical piano 
before he came out on the veranda with his cigar. 
Then the telephone rang, and he answered it. When 
he came out, he had his hat in his hand. 

“Keller wants me to make a fourth at bridge; and, 
as I knew vou two would rather be alone, I said I'd go. 
Don't sit up for me if I'm late. ‘Night, Jinny 
awf'ly glad you're here.” And he swung away. 

After he had gone, Virginia asked lightly, to break 


the somewhat significant silence “Who are the 
Kellers?” 

* They ive ft ee houses down. He's big and fat 
and ugly. She's littlke and Dresden-china-y, and has 


a fluty voice, and always puts her hand on the arm of 
the man she’s talking to,”’ replied Julietta in a dull 
voice. 

“You needn't go on,”’ said Virginia. “‘I can see her. 
They haven't any children, but she has a Pomeranian 

or is it a Pekingese?” : 

“A Pekingese,”’ said Julietta, with a giggle. “How'd 
you know?” 

“Oh,” said Virginia, “it’s one American type. I 
hope you have more diverting neighbors than the 
Kellers.” 

“We have,” said Julietta. “Some of them are real 
people. But — there are a good many Kellers in the 
community; and, while they’re decorative, and do 
very well to fill up dinner-parties or to ask to teas, 
they're not, Jinny, not — well, they’re just not.” 

“That's why it’s so much more interesting to live 
abroad,” said Virginia musingly. ‘“‘The well-to-do 
women have minds along with their money. Oh, well 

I think Americans are beginning to look over their 
golden barriers a little, too.” 

“What a title for a story that would make — ‘The 
Golden Barrier’!"’ commented Julietta. “‘Only, I dare 
say some one has already used it.” 

“T read ‘Love at Large,’”’ remarked Virginia, after a 
pause, “before I dressed for dinner. My curiosity is 
rampant. Julietta, your description of Mrs. Keller — 
is she the Mrs. Teller in your story?” 

“Yes,” admitted Julietta. “she is. I may as well 
tell you, Jinny. And the Mrs. Frank Lyne is Mrs. 
Frank Lyle, who lives round on the next block. She’s 
large and dark and: this-way-to-the-vampire looking. 


‘ 
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I described her very accurately in the story. And I 
described their houses and their husbands — and their 
dogs. Jinny,”’— her voice sank to a whisper,— “I 
even described their clothes!' Mrs. Keller has a green 
taffeta that every one in Marchmont knows. And 
Mrs. Lyle’s white evening dress, with the waist made 
of a girdle and a string of pearls, was the talk of the 
town after the last Yacht Club dance. It’s awful, 
Jinny — awful! What devil possessed me to do such a 
thing? But — of course I know. It was the devil that 
makes so many women do such foolish, horrible things. 
I was jealous.” 

“Jealous —of Lonny?” asked Virginia, hardly 
believing her well-bred ears. 

“Yes!” cried Julietta, flinging up her head. “Jealous 
of Lonny. Se jealous that I thought it would kill me, 
if I didn’t go crazy first. So jealous that I’m in deadly 
fear, every time we go out together, that people will 
notice it. Ever since we've been here, those two 
women have been after him — they're professional man- 
killers, both of "em. They're just as vain and empty- 
headed and selfish and cruel and unscrupulous as they 
are good-looking. Lonny hasn't had a chance of escape. 
It wasn’t Mr. Keller who wanted him to play bridge 
to-night — it was Mrs. Keller. Oh, she had her 
husband telephone — she’s careful enough for that! 
Jinny, I'm so filled with rage and bitterness and 
hatred, it seems to me I can not, can not bear it. I 
loved this place when we came here, but now I feel 
as if I were living in—hell! To see Lonny, my 
own Lenny, my* husband—” She stopped and 
drew in a long, sobbing breath. [Continued on page 40) 


Tony Goes Gunning for a Job 


ONY FITZCOHEN felt low 
After a vear and a half of more 
or less faithful service assem- 
bling the parts on MecTour's 
Magazine, he had been let out, and was 
completely on the street Tony didn't 
care especially for himself, yunno, but 
he was deeply concerned about how 
the mavazine was gonna get along with 
out him. To get fired is no disgrace 
is it: as long as yuh don’t gotta get 
pine hed at the same time. 

But Tony's low spirits refused to re 
main true to him, and the day after the 
cannonading, when one or two unks 
asked him, “Still with MeTour’s?” Tony 
just said, “* Nope; fired.” And when they 
came through with “ Whassamatter?” 
Tony confided that he couldn't fool his 
boss any longer, but that he intended to 
bust around town purty soon with the 
idea of finding another fall guy. 

For about three weeks our bunk hero, 
having been allowed to roam at will. 
bummed around town and indulged 
himself in what he called a vacaysh. 
It consisted mostly of sleep and the 
movies, and not answering the "phone. 
Then his advance wages which the firm 
had thrust upon him for hush-money 
began to vaporize, and Tony had vi- 
sions of either extracting a job from 
some unwary publisher, or else back to 
the ham and beans diet indefinitely. 

Tony had long pined for a chance in the adver- 
tising department of McTour’s; but the big bugs there 
always had a hunch that he might get more business 
than they could, and that would make their own foun- 
dations a bit wabbly, wouldn't it? They stalled 
around and handed Mr. Fitzcohen the “not just now” 
stuff every time he waxed inquisitive. 

Nothing daunted, however, and with considerable 
belief in his prowess as an advertising nuisance, Tony 
decided to call on the main ginks in that game and 
show “em what he had. He was the kind of a fella 
who had faith, and when a pal banged him on the 
shoulder-blade and said, “Yer all right, Tony,” he 
didn’t deny it. Moreover, he had*crust, which comes 
in convenient when one is chucking a bluff. 

Some one had told Tony that Mr. George Raisin, 
the motive power of the Homely Woman's Companion 
and its tributaries, was a fella in the advertising trade 
than whom there were few higher up, if any. That's 
what Tony thought when he eased down into Fourth 
Avenue, that Grand Cafion of New York, pushed into 
the Snowell hangout, and found that George’s office 
was on the fifteenth floor. His name didn’t appear on 
the directory tacked up in the marble corridor 
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They looked as happy as if they were attending a wake 


on the ground floor, but the elevator motorman ad- 
mitted that he had heard of one Raisin on the 
premises, and would be glad to stop at the proper 
exit. 

It was a bright Monday morning, sun _ included, 
and of the three historic ingredients, faith, hope, and 
charity, Tony was full of ’em all except charity. He 
approached the buffer, a cute chicken of fifteen sum- 
mers and no hard winters as yet. She was very easy 
to gaze upon. 

“Mr. Raisin around?” asked Tony, as she reached 
for her little pad and implored him to make her ac- 
quainted with his cause of grief. 

“Just send in word that Mr. Fitzcohen, late of 
McTour’s, has come to tell him what a good fella he 
is.” 

The buffer wrote Tony'*s name on thé petition, sum- 
moned a young office hound, and in went the sub- 
poena to the throne-room. ° 

“Step into the parlor,” she said, “and if yer lucky 
you'll be paged sometime to-day.” 

She didn’t smile or anything, but Tony saw that a 
line was forming to his right, so he moved in. 

Tony was very familiar with the line of activity 


on in the reception-room. It 


. _ . “a going 
ND George H. Raisin, Lord High Gazump of brought back his old MeTour days, when 
the Snowell Crowd, Treats Him Kinda Good 


he, too, had to appear and lie to the ham 
artists and authors. Half a dozen hun- 
gry ones were sitting around, clutching 
cumbersome drawings or nursing bun- 
dles of shine manuscripts. Some of 
them had been waiting so long they 
looked as happy as if they were attend- 
ing a wake. A couple more were 
suffering the old gag of having their 
names and addresses taken by cub 
editresses. 

It was a very comfortable waiting- 
room, though — better than any rail- 
road station bad to offer. Among the 
furnishings were carpet, upholstered 
chairs that you could bounce on, origi- 
nal cover drawings that made the walls 
very distangay, and a nice big table in 
the middle of the floor. On the table 
should have been a lavish display of the 
publications of the house; but they had 
all been snitched except one, the Fireside 
Comrade —and one can’t blame any- 
body for leaving that lay. 

Tony crept out of his overcoat; for 

_ he figgered, let the job fall where it may, 
he wasn’t gonna go outside again and 
catch his deatha cold. It was hot in 
that waiting-room. 

After a bunch of minutes, a plump and 
pretty stenog came into the room and 
chanted, “‘ Mr. Fitzcohen!” 

Tony jumped for joy, and nearly embraced her. 
But she merely said: “* Mr. Raisin will see you shortly.” 
Then she left him. 

It was nearing the hungry hour, and Tony pined to 
cut in on the argument before friend Raisin began to 
think too much about eats. But, he reflected, many 
a time he had kept a dub waiting all day at McTour’s, 
and then sent out word that he had gone to Washing- 
ton for the rest of the week. He was simply getting a 
taste of his own castor oil. 

Finally the plump secretary appeared once more, 
after Tony had rubbed both his lamps. She whispered 
that Mr. Raisin was afraid he'd have to see him. 

George was sitting at his nice flat desk, with the 
light coming in at the left. Everything was regula- 
tion — green blotter, papers piled up to look busy, 
waste-basket full of all the letters with one-cent stamps 
on, and an easy chair that made life worth while 
He welcomed Tony to another chair not so easy, and 
waited for him to start sump’m. The publisher reminded 
Tony of what you see in one of the show windows of a 
Fifth Avenue club—you know, those substantial boys 
who sit there of a chilly afternoon and let the passers-by 
envy them. [Continued on page 89} 
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The Honey Bee 


The Story of a Woman in Revolt 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 


Illustrations by R. M. Crosby 





For a full account of what happened in foregoing chapters see page 80 
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ILDA_ wak- 
ened before 
the early 
spring day 
reached her windows 
through the grimy 
air of London — 
wakened with a thrill 
of wild, uncertain 
joy; and lay for 
a brief time puzzling 
out its source. Then, 
as if with a burst of 
light, she remem- 
bered. 

They had agreed 
to meet at nine 
o'clock for breakfast. 
That was hours off. 
She tried to go to 
sleep again, but 
could not; and _ so, 




































E was profoundly dis- reading a little, 
bed he st lai thinking ai great 
turbed, that was plam deal, and finishing her 


unpacking, she saw 


the rosy sunrise through the smoke, and watched 
the day creep with infinite deliberation into its 


morning of activity. 

At that, she was downstairs at half past eight. She 
could not wait longer. There was a chance that he 
might be early, too. 

He was early — earlier than she. She saw him 
sitting in the lounge, holding up a morning news- 
paper, but gazing straight over the top of 
it at a blank wall. She suppressed an impulse 
to laugh, and moved quietly toward him, 
coming around behind the table, hoping to 
surprise him. But he heard, and was up on 
the instant. And when he had her hand 
in both of his and his eyes were on hers, she 
knew that it was all true, and sat beside him 
with a sigh of deep content. 

“I’m glad you were early, Harris,” 
gently. “I’ve been waiting hours.” 

He smiled. “So have I. Why didn’t you call 
me up? We could have taken a walk.” 

“T didn’t want to disturb you.” 

He merely continued smiling in his quizzical, 
pleasantly humorous way. And he was looking 
at her very steadily. 

‘**Don’t mind if I stare, child. I’ve been try- 
ing to see you just about all night, and I couldn't 
seem to get you before my eyes.” 

“Oh, Harris!’’ she cried, softly flushing, 
‘neither could I see you! Isn’t it dreadful?” 

“I wouldn’t call it dreadful. It is natural 
enough.” 

She glanced around. The room was empty, 
except for an old gentleman at the newspaper 
rack. She swiftly extended her hand. He took 
it in his, bent over it, kissed it. 

“Come,” said he, then. “I think we had 
better go out to breakfast.” 

When they had found seats and given their 
order, he said: 

“By the way, I sent a note out to Priest's 
house last night, after you went upstairs, asking 
him to look me up here this morning.” 

“Who is Priest, Harris?” 

““My solicitor here in London. I thought of 
some rather important business that I want him 
to arrange. And then, I want him to meet you 

for certain reasons. You don’t mind, dear?” 

“*Of course I shall not mind, Harris,”’ she said. 


said she 


“T shall be through with him at ten or ten-thirty. 
After that I thought you might enjoy a motor ride to 
Brighton or Windsor, or perhaps to one of the cathe- 
dral towns. We can come back in the afternoon. 
Would you like it?” 

“Oh, yes; I should love it!” 

“Very well; we will do that. I want this to be a 
particularly pleasant day, Hilda; because 
Her eyes sought his face, questioning. 

Still he hesitated. So, with a sudden small anxiety, 
she asked: 

‘““Why the emphasis on to-day, Harris?” 

“Because, dear, we are a couple of children, you 
know.” 

“Yes?” 

“We are proving that. 
be so close, and so far from every one else, 
We agreed to separate, dear.” 

“T know,” she murmured. 

“We can come back and dine together. We will 
have a beautiful day—a wonderful day. And 
then 3 

She raised her eyes again. 

“we must plan definitely. 
better leave London to-night.” 

She soberly inclined her head. 

“And I think, to put this thing where no one in the 
world can ever raise a question to cloud your happiness, 
one of us must take the first ship for home.” 

Again she merely inclined her head. She would do 
as he wished — whatever he might. wish. 

Life was very strange. And in her new spirit of 





And ‘we simply must not 
right now. 





One of us had 


submission she did not know herself, could not think 
for herself. 


Not that it mattered — her life was his. 
































= holding the chubby little fellow very . 


close and laughing softly, set it afloat again 


Mr. Priest called 
before they were 
through with break- 
fast, and Doreyn 
brought him out 
to their table. He 


was a square-faced 
man, not young, 
with a long nose 


and’ negative gray 
eyes. And, like most 
men who transact 
business in the 
heart of London, he 
carried a top hat. 
After a few mo- 
ments of rather 
non-committal con- 
versation, Hilda left 
the two men to their 
business. She had 
more than an hour 


on her hands; and, YHE hesitated, uncertain for 





as the day was pleas- 
ant and the outside 
air enticing, she went . 
out to get her mail. There was a letter from 
home, addressed in the familiar, rather cramped 
hand of her mother. It had been forwarded from 
Paris. 

She did not open it at once; for the sight of it and 
the feeling of it in her hand brought an odd reaction 
She had walked with an extraordinary lightness of 
fost, as of heart, from the hotel. Grimy old London 

had taken on a peculiar beauty before her eyes 
There was joy in her heart. But now this fine 
buoyancy suddenly left her. 

She walked slowly, waiting for her poise to 
return. There seemed no good reason why thes« 
sudden thoughts of her mother should be dis 
turbing. She was doing nothing wrong — un 
less it was wrong to accept the deep and lasting 
love of a good man. There was not even any 
inherent evil in divorce. The thing happened 


the moment what to do 


all the time, among high and low. Surely 
where groping individuals had done thei 
best,— had tested themselves to the limit of 


human endurance,— it was not wrong to seiz 
on happiness. She told herself, with a sudden 
little uprush of passionate feeling, that human 


beings need happiness—are not complet: 
without it. 
She read the letter as she walked across 


Trafalgar Square and along the Strand, glancing 
up from time to time to pick her way through 
the swarms of hurrying people. As she read, the 
atmosphere of her girlhood home recreated itself 
in her thoughts. And though her spirit rebelled 
though she told herself that her mother’s rathe 
narrow prejudices were no more reasonable than 
anybody's prejudices, still she could not shak: 
off the thoughts that kept stirring — siirriny 

She knew that she could never tell her mothe: 
the circumstances of her coming to Lond 

or the moods that had taken her out of her o! 

conventional self. Yet it had not seemed 


wrong. The hours during which she had bee: 
brought to the great impulse to give witho 
question, without bargaining,— just to give 

had been the most exalted of her life. They wer: 


hours of inspiration. She seemed to have 
touched fineness, nobility. 

all, a conflict. Her mother’s attitude of mind, and 
the news the letter brought, intensified that « 


flict; it was very puzzling. Her mother wrote 


But there was, after’ 


on re ee 
neato, 


6 ee 




















by 
You are making a long stay of it, Hilda. I do hope you will 
soon feel well. If 1 worry a little about you, as about us all, 
you must forgive me \ mother thinks much. Sometimes 
I wish that you too had been a mother, Hilda; for I am sure 
Not that I mean 
to complain, however! I am sure that one of these days you 
will feel the impulse to sit down and write me a good long 
letter that will bring us in touch again 

What I really started out to tell you to-day is that Margie 
is announcing her engagement to John. They will probably 
October or November I gave 
up my last opposition a week ago. I find that Margie’s heart 
is set on it And, since John has come to feel at home about 
the house, I like him rather better. He has the McGonigle 
chin, and it is weak! If I hadn't known his father and his 
Uncle Everett, perhaps I shouldn't put so much emphasis 
on that chin I don't seem able to help it Margie says 


that we would be closer then, you and I 


be married in the autumn 


“What if marriage is a chance, mother? Isn't it a chance 
that everybody has to take? Can any other person take it 
for one? Didn't you take it und, when you married, 


could you possibly see how well it was going to turn out? 
Can't vou see that Ive got to follow my own feelings, just as 


the others do — just as you did?” There is no reply that one 
can make to that, of course And I finally decided to surrender 
I know it is what vou would have advised if vou had been 
here And now I am doing what little I can to help start her 
off happily. I must say, John seems steady enough these 


days. He has a pretty good job with the Walker-Wills 
people, and Mr. Wills told me last night that they are going 
to increase his salary when he marries which is something 
Margie has never forgotten that “coppery green” silk you 
promised to bring her, that you thought would go so well 
with her hair. I suppose you couldn't very well send it, on 
account of the customs. But surely you will be coming home 
before fall. You would come for the wedding, anyway 


Hilda walked past the hotel without turning in. It 
was not yet ten-thirty. The difficulty of reconciling 
these conflicting aspects of her life was not, at the 
moment, growing less 

But finally she gave up, hurried back to the hotel, 
and hunted almost feverishly about the halls and the 
lounge for Doreyn. She found him just as he was bid- 
ding good-by to the solicitor. And in her spirit she 
clung to him. The very sight of his shrewd, quiet face 
cleared away some part of her confusion. Something 
of the wonder of his love began again to glow in her 
heart so much so that he saw in her eves, when he 
turned to her, only a soft eagerness and something of 
the astonishing timidity and passiveness that he, 
unwittingly, had brought out in her. 

“T've ordered the car around, dear,” he said, walk- 
ing with her toward the lift. And he added, in a low 
voice: “You are beautiful, Hilda!” 

She raised her eves to his, between sheer happiness 
and an impulse to protest. Then her lids drooped, and 
she stepped into the lift, flushing, with a shy little 
song in her heart 

“Bring a heavy coat,” 


And she 


he called after her. 
nodded, unsmiling 


TRIYHEY went to Windsor out through Richmond 

and, where the road permitted, along the Thames. 
They sat comfortably bundled up in the rear seat of a 
big touring car. her hand in his, smiling and talking 
a good deal, and gazing at the peaceful country-side 
and the drowsy villages with eves that saw it all in 
their own golce n light 

Sometimes he lifted her hand to his lips and held it 
there reverently. Never had Hilda known such hap- 
piness, such complete peace of the spirit. If, at mo- 
ments, she thought of her mother and Margie, it was 
Her doubts had gone as swiftly 
as thev had come Dorevn it was, of course, who was 
working this miracle in her. She gloried in the fact. 
When, on a quiet stre tch of road between tall hedge- 
rows, he kissed her, she found herself clinging to his 


with a high affection 


collar, resting her forehead against his cheek, while 
the tears rushed to her eves 

They had luncheon at the old White Hart in 
Windsor. Then they spent an hour wandering about 
a fairvland that, in moments of relative lucidity, Hilda 
knew for the grounds and gardens of Windsor Castle. 

On the way back, suddenly, as the car moved swiftly 
along Bayswater Road, Hilda sat erect, gripped Dor- 
eyn's hand tightly, and looked off to the right, where 
a park stretched as far as they could see, under the trees. 

“Harris!” 

“Yes, child?” 

“Isn't this Kensington Gardens?” 

“Surely.” 

“T want to get out here.” 

He spoke to the chauffeur. 

“And I want you to let him go, Harris. We can 
have tea here, and go back in a cab or on a bus.” 

As they walked in through the gate, she explained: 

“I haven't been here since my first visit to London. 
I loved it then.” : 

So they walked slowly along the broad path toward 
the open-air restaurant. The late afternoon sun 
threw long shadows between the huge oaks on the 
carpet of close-clipped turf. A flock of misty sheep 


moved slowly across a gray-green vista. And children 
were everywhere — rugged, rosy young Britons, every 
one hard at the childish business of life in this wide, 
calm playground over which, to the child mind, reigns 
and broods the wistful spirit of little Peter Pan. 

They found the statue of the fairy hero of the Gar- 
dens, and stood before it for several long moments. 
Then they walked by the Round Pond, and paused to 
watch the children sailing their boats. .A chubby 
three-year-old, with a shock of bright yellow curls, 
was trying to navigate a very small boat clear of the 
bank by means of a stick. He was very serious about 
the business, and stood well back from the water's 
edge, desperately anxious to preserve his balance. 

There were dreams in Hilda’s eyes. Doreyn watched 
her soberly. 

“Oh, it has capsized!” 

She murmured this exclamation and hurried forward. 

The attendant nurse was moving near, leaving a 
vounger child seated on the grass. Seeing that Hilda 
had caught the boy’s blouse in time to prevent further 
disaster, she returned. 

Hilda, holding the chubby little fellow very close and 
laughing softly, fished for the small yacht with her free 
hand, shook the water out of it, and set it afloat again. 
Then, moved by a swift, warm impulse, she cuddled 
the boy, pressing his soft cheek against her own. He 
responded gallantly with a kiss of wide area and a hug 
accompanied by a grunt of sober intensity; then he 
freed himself and looked about for his stick. 

There was a choke in Hilda’s throat. For a little 
time, until she could recover her poise, she crouched 
there, following the child with eyes that had a hungry 
light in them. 

After she had joined Doreyn and they had started 
to walk away, she said a little brusquely: 

“They ought to be more careful about these chil- 
dren.” 

To which remark he made no reply. 

They sat at one of the outdoor tables until the late 
English twilight closed down about them. 

There were not many persons in the Gardens now. 
The lights came out, and set their reflections rippling 
softly in the Serpentine, as these two, arm in arm, 
walked slowly back toward Lancaster Gate, pausing 
here and there to gaze at the still, shimmering water 
or at the deeply mysterious shadows beneath the oak 
trees. Hilda said little, but pressed close against 
his arm. 

She stopped: once, by the Serpentine, and inclined 
her head toward a mass of dark shadows in the water. 

“That must be Peter Pan’s Island,” she murmured. 

\t the gate, before entering the glaring, honking 
reality of Bayswater Road, she turned and looked 
back. By the light from the roadway he saw that her 
eves were wet; and he stood looking at her with a 
prayer in his heart. 

At the curb she looked up at him, hesitated, and 
then laughed a little. 

“Harris dear!” 

“Yes, child!” 

“Don’t get a taxi; I want to ride back on a bus.” 

He smiled, and in a moment hailed one. They 
found an empty seat on top. Other couples were up 
there. And all about them, as the clumsy vehicle 
shook and rattled and plunged forward, the traffic of 
London surged and roared. Yet they were alone — 
in the clouds. 

‘I wanted to be high,” she whispered, nestling close 
to him. 

“I know, dear.” 

“And, Harris!” 

“Yes, girl?” 

“I’m going to dress up for dinner 
You must dress, too.” 

His arm, on the seat-back, pressed close about her. 

“It has been a perfect day, Harris.” 

* Perfect, dear)” 

“It was so many years in coming!” 

He smiled now, and his free hand sought one of hers. 

An hour later they seated themselves at a small 
table in a corner of the dining-room. She was dressed 
as she had dressed on a certain other evening that was, 
and would be, memorable in her life, as in the life of 
Blink Moran, about her shoulders the opera wrap of old 
rose fringed and lined with snowy fur. It pleased and 
thrilled her to see the frank admiration that was writ- 
ten on Doreyn’s face whenever he looked at her. She 
felt that she was not worthy of him; but it was com- 
forting that he thought her worthy. The music, the 
flowers, the glitter of silver and glass, the brilliant 
gowns, and the general sense of movement — all 
familiar enough to the woman she had been — came 
to her as an environment stirringly new. Everything 
was wonderful; nothing was quite real. She was nib- 
bling at food of exquisite fairy making and sipping 
of nectar. 

With the coffee, however, came a shadow. “Harris 


in my prettiest. 
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dear, I want to ask you something,” said Hilda 
suddenly. 

He waited. She hesitated. 

“Say it, dear!” 

“Well — you spoke of planning.” 

The shadow touched him now. 
each other soberly. 

“That is right, dear. We must plan.” ° 

“But we can’t go to-night, either of us.” 

“Why not?” 

“This is Saturday night. There isn’t a ship until 
Tuesday or Wednesday.” 

“Oh, of course you couldn’t sail to-night. 
could leave London.” 

“You could,” she replied quietly; “but you aren’t 
going to.” 

He looked his question at this. Hilda leaned for- 
ward on the table, in one of her swift, practical moods. 

“See here, Harris. I have been thinking — all day. 
I suppose you are right enough. We shall both feel 
better ten years from now if we plan all this in the 
best way. Yes, you are right. But ——” 

“What, dear?” 

“It is hard to say.” 

“Ought anything to be hard — between us?” 

“No.” She flushed faintly; then brought her thoughts 
under control. “It is this, Harris. I don’t seem to 
like the idea of running away from each other. We 
are children, as you said. But, in another sense, we 
are far from children. Don’t you see — here we are!” 

“Yes,* he mused; “here we are!” 

“One can't tell what is going to happen in this life. 
You know that much better than I. And, since we 
are here, and it is so wonderful, why can’t we take the 
few days that are really ours? Oh, I'll go Tuesday or 
Wednesday — whenever there’s a good ship. I will, 
Harris! But why not have just these few more days? 
Just being happy, and getting acquainted; picking up 
a little stock of memories to have by us during the 
many months we shall be parted.” , 

“You are very persuasive, dear.” 

“But isn’t it right — fair?” 

“Perhaps it is.” 

“Wouldn't it be silly to throw these days away? 
As if we were — well, afraid?” 

“Perhaps it would.” 

“Admit it, Harris!” 

“Well, then — it would.” 

“Good! That's settled. 
to take me somewhere this evening 
or something.” . 

His smile broke bounds now — the smile that she 
loved. And she sat watching it, devouring it, leaning 
a little forward on her elbows, her lips slightly parted, 
a high color in her cheeks, her gray-blue eves radiant. 

They stopped at the hotel office to leave their kevs. 
Hilda moved on to the revolving door, and waited. 
Doreyn was slow in following. Finally she turned. 
He was moving toward her, but very slowly. His face 
was grave, his lips tightly compressed. In his two 
hands before him was a letter that the clerk had 
handed him. 

Hilda felt a curiously sudden sinking of the heart. 
He was profoundly disturbed — that was plain. 

She hesitated. uncertain what to do, suddenly re- 
minded of the very large part of his life in which she had 
had no share. Finally she moved toward him. 

He hardly heard her. She stood beside him for a 
moment before he raised his eyes, still holding the 
envelope squarely before him. 

“Hilda,” he said very soberly, ““I am sorry, dear. I 
I didn’t realize He slipped the letter into the 
pocket of his overcoat. “‘Come, we must be starting.” 

Her hand rested on his arm and held him. 

“Come, dear,” said he again. 

If he had looked at her, he would have seen confu- 
sion in her face, confusion that was rapidly resolving 
into firmness. But he did not look at her. 

““No, Harris.” Her voice was not wholly steady. 
“No, dear. I want you to read that letter before we go.” 

“Oh, that! That is nothing, child.” 

“Harris! I couldn't help seeing the handwriting. 
You forget that I used to see it a good deal. And I’m 
quite sure it is from — Mrs. Doreyn.”’ 

“Well — it is.” 

“We can’t go out now, the way it has made you feel, 
with that letter unopened in your pocket. We can’t, 
Harris!” 

He made no reply; but the sadness in his face fairly 
hurt her. 

“Wait, dear,” she managed to say; “I’m going 
up to my room. I'll be down in a moment. I'll 
look for you in the lounge.” 

He stood moodily gazing after her until the lift 
carried her up out of his sight. Then he slowly drew 
the envelope from his pocket, tore it open, and took 
out the inclosures. One of these, a newspaper clip- 
ping, fluttered to the floor. [Continued on page 77] 
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Each month this page will contain the latest news of 


Professor Allyn’s activities 





The MecClure-Westfield Movement 


What It Is and Does — and Why 


“ HE McClure-Westfield Laboratory” in black 


letters on the door — these words point the. 


way to an office and laboratory that is to-day 

responsible for one of the most remarkable 
food movements in history. The laboratory contains 
the perfect equipment necessary for the proper analysis 
of foods and toilet preparations. A collection of food 
photographs, newspaper clippings, uniGue labels, dyed 
ribbons, and colored bunting flags — showing that 
food may have other uses than that of mere nour- 
ishment — cover the walls. On the shelves and 
in the cupboards one discovers a veritable museum 
of bottles and jars and cans filled with substances 
which only a vivid imagination could possibly 
translate into foods. 

It is not these things, however, that have given 

this laboratory its fame. It is rather the spirit 
and work of its little gray chemist. It was in 1905 
that Professor Lewis B. Allyn, aroused by the 
effect of a piece of poisoned candy on a child’s 
mouth, set himself the task of cleaning up a town. 
In doing this he started a movement that has be- 
come nation-wide in scope, and that must continue 
until all traffic in impure, impoverished, and de- 
natured food-stuffs has been stopped. The initial 
reform — the purpose of which was the examina- 
tion, analysis, and control of the food supply of 
the town of Westfield, Massachusetts, — began 
in the class-rooms of the State Normal School, 
where Professor Allyn taught chemistry. The 
work assumed such proportions, however, that it 
was taken up by the Westfield Board of Health. 
With the added hearty coéperation of its citizens, 
the town soon established its own municipal food 
laboratory, where foods offered for sale by the local 
shops might be analyzed. No food was considered 
safe unless it could meet the following rigid test, 
which is now known as the Westfield Standard: 


Foods shall not contain added alum, copper, formalde- 
hyde, sulphurous acid or its salts, borie acid or its salts, 
benzoic acid or its salts, formic acid or its salts, hydro- 
fluoric acid or its salts, salicylic acid or its salts, nor any 
other non-condimental preservative. 

Foods shall not be colored with coal-tar dyes, nor with 
poisonous vegetable colors, nor contaminated with inert 
fillers, nor shall any substance be taken therefrom or 
added thereto so as to affect injuriously their quality, 
strength, or purity. 

Foods shall be packed and sold under sanitary con- 
ditions, and package goods shall bear no dishonest label, 
nor labels bearing any extravagant or obscure statement. 


In order to make the results of the Board investi- 
gations of practical value to the lay citizen, the 
approved foods were listed in booklet form. Every 
Westfield home received a book. 

That was in 1912. Since its first appearance 
nearly a million copies of the Westfield Pure Food 
Book have been printed and distributed, and it is now 
referred to daily by thousands of careful housekeepers 
all over the country. This book may be obtained from 
the Westfield Board of Health, from the office of the 
McClure Publications, or from any shop displaying the 
Westfield Pure Food poster. Any product that has 
been analyzed in the McClure-Westfield Laboratory 
and has been found to conform to the Westfield Stand- 
ard is admitted without cost to this directory of certi- 
fed pure food. An unworthy product can not buy 

place in it at any price. The introduction to the 
itest edition explains its purpose as follows: 


Public interest seems centered more upon ascertaining the 
ame and maker of a pure brand of goods than in becoming 

quainted with the adulterants of foods. Interest in what 
| buy rather than what to avoid buying is a healthful interest. 
lhe best pilots know where the rocks are not. 

The following list has been compiled and revised with the 
reatest care. It must be thoroughly understood that it 
oes not purport to be a complete compendium of all pure 
oods sold in the United States; for there are many other 
rands, any one of which might be well worthy of mention 
n this honorable group, yet at the date of publication are 
inknown to the compilers. It does, however, cover almost 
ill advertised foods having national distribution. Absence 
from this list must not be construed as meaning unworthiness. 


It is not these things, however, that have 
atory its national fame. 
the little gra 
so courageously, over his beakers and bottles and tubes 


The blaze that was started a decade ago by a painted 
lollypop could not be controlled. Having adopted 
a standard and given the people a definite guide, the 
Westfield movement was destined to sweep on. In 
1912 Professor Allyn’s work claimed the attention and 
stirred the enthusiasm of Norman Hapgood, at that 
time editor of Collier's Weekly. Early in 1913, when 





chemist who hovers so 


Norman Hapgood became editor of Harper’s Weekly, 
and he and his little gray man were both adopted, 
so! to speak, by the McClure organization, this re- 
markable record of events received a fresh impetus 
through the pages of the Ladies’ World (the McClure 
magazine for women). 

As food editor of the Ladies’ World, Professor Aliyn 
acts as a censor of all foods and toilet preparations ad- 
vertised in that magazine. In his articles the public 
has been warned against the dangers of impure foods 
and told how these dangers might be recognized and 
avoided. Through a personal correspondence with 
readers, and the publication of such letters as might 
be of general benefit, housekeepers received a still 
more definite help. 

Then from our readers the question came: 

“You have given us a standard, and a list of 
foods meeting this standard — now tell us where to 
purchase them.” 

So the local grocer was called upon as ally, and the 
Pure Food Store was established. To-day, 15,000 
reliable shops are displaying the Westfield poster. 
For the past three months, 103 newspapers, reaching 
consumers in 93 prosperous cities and more than 2000 
surrounding towns, have been carrying the Westfield 
Standard to 30,000,000 people. Under the patronage 
of these same newspapers, cooking schools and pure 
food shows have been conducted. Professor Allyn, also, 
has lectured to women’s clubs. The campaign has 
even entered the realm of moving pictures. There is 
now a two-part photo-play that tells the story every 
night to thousands of people. 


iven this labor- 
It is rather the spirit and work of 
instakingly, 


While all this work has been of particular benefit 
to the readers of the Ladies’ World, Professor Allyn 
censorship has also covered the pages of MeClur 
Magazine, from which objectionable advertising has 
likewise been excluded. It remains, however, for th 
new McClure’s, in its increased size and with its ex- 
tended service facilities, to introduce Professor All) 

more definitely and personally to its readers, and 

to give them the same service that the readers of 
the Ladies’ World have had. Each month tly 
space on this page will be devoted to th: 
interests of the McClure-Westfidd Movement 

There will be current reports of new accomplish 

ments, as well as special articles and editorials. 

What, then, is the .McClure-Westfield Mov: 
ment? What has it been the means of accomplish 
ing? The McClure-Westfield Movement might b: 
defined as the first, and at present most far-reaching 
movement of its kind to put exact information 
about prepared foods their composition, purity, 
and food value — into the hands of the American 
public. It has given and is now giving this publi 

A STANDARD of purity and honesty in prepared 
foods that is higher than the Governmert or an 
State stander‘ ‘ 

A ust in book form of those foods that meet 
this standard and are therefore safe to buy 

A RIGID CENSORSHIP of all advertised food prod 
ucts. Foods advertised in the McClure Publica 
tions must meet the Westfield Standard. 

INTELLIGENT and unbiased articles and editorials 
dealing with the most important and interesting 
phases of foods and toilet preparations. 

MONTHLY BULLETINS of advertised foods which 
furnish an absolutely safe buying guide for th 
consumer. 

A SERVICE DEPARTMENT for readers, Inquiries 
addressed to Professor Allyn, at the office of the 
McClure Publications, in reference to the composi 
lion, purity, or food value of any food-stuff will 
receive prompt and careful attention. 

Tue Pure Foop Srores, where foods that meet 
the Westfield Standard may be purchased. 

A NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN that has carried the 
Westfield Standard over a territory with a popula 
tion of 30,000,000 people. 

PURE FOOD EXHIBITS and cooking schools where 
housekeepers learn what foods are safe and how to 
prepare them. 

A TWO-PART PHOTO-PLAY, produced by the Kalem 
Company, which tells the story of Professor Allyn 
and his work. 

A MODERN and completely equipped laboratory 
where foods and toilet preparations are analyzed 
before being admitted to the Westfield Book and 
the monthly bulletins. 

Food research work has been going on for years. 
National and State laws have been passed concerning 
the quality of our food supply. But has this work or 
have these laws ever given our people any concrete informa 
tion or any real protection? No! In reference to the 
now famous Government legend, “Guaranteed unde: 
the Food and Drugs Act,” Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, Chief 
of the United States Bureau of Chemistry, in a lette: 
to the McClure Publications says: 


is to be abolished because it wa 


The guaranty legend .. . 
It conveved the mpression 


misleading to the public 
that the Government guaranteed or approved the product 
or in some way indorsed the manufacturer's guaranty. 
Certain manufacturers and dealers purposely misled the publi 
regarding it. 


Such a guaranty is worse than useless: for it not 
only offers no protection, but it has trapped innocent 
and unsuspecting people. 

In the absence of adequate protection by t 
thorities, there is no doubt about the need of the peopl 
for definite guidance in the choice of their food supp! 
It remained for Professor Allyn to recognize this need 
to have the courage to tell the truth ! 


ilt au 


It remained for 
the McClure organization to recognize in the litth 
gray chemist of Westfield a champion for the peopl 











OSSIP is now under martial 
law in England, and turns to 
rumor. It is unjust to say it 
is a characteristic of women 

to sit in secluded corners and consider- 
ately, gently, but firmly take the clothes 
of respectability off another woman’s 
back. 

That is grossly unjust. If any wo- 
man has ever done such a thing, then I 
suppose she did it merely to see how the 
clothes were made, and, if a little dis- 
ordered in the process, at least put 
them back again with some such gentle 
remark as: 

“But I like her; I think she’s got 
quite a good heart.” 

If any woman, as I say, has ever done 
such a thing, it is not because she is 
a woman, but a type. 

There are men of the type who do this 
sort of thing with one another's work. 
Their respectability is not interesting. 
But with their work they do it, put- 
ting the tattered garments back, — for 
it is admitted that the touch of a man 
in these matters of clothes, moral or 
material, is not so dainty as a woman’s, 

putting back the tattered garments 
and saving as they do so: 

“Of course, I think he’s clever; but 
then, I think any man is clever who can 
deceive the public as he does.” 

When I come to review these methods 
of rehabilitation, it really seems to me 
that the man’s is the more subtle 
and delicate of the two. But that, 
I am sorry to say, is not often the 
case. 

However it may be, these are the 
characteristics of type, not of sex; and, 
now that war is in the world and soldier- 
ing is the only business afoot, men of the 
type are to be found in their thousands. 
They are everywhere. For gossip is 
under martial law, and men are busy 
with rumor. 

The world has never known such a 
cataclysm of conversation. It seems as 
if every one had a new point of view. 

I sat and listened to two men talking 
in the window of a club on St. James's 
Street, the other day, who, quite un- 
consciously, delivered for me the birth 
of a fine child of rumor. One of them 
obviously was the one confined, while 
the other acted in all the requisite abili- 
ties of a nurse, called, I believe, on these 
occasions, by some technical name that 
does not matter here. 

They were talking of the Navy in the 
present war — of the part it was playing 
in the blockade of Germany, the deeds 
it had done, the daring deeds it would 
vet do. 

One of the men, he whose condition, 
judging by the mysterious air and tone 
of his conversation, was the more inter- 
esting of the two, in whom at once I 
recognized those arresting signs of 
maternity, said that the Navy was a 
more efficient service than people gave 
it credit for. 

His announcement was given with a 
sense of such profound mystery, his 
eyebrows beetled and his lips puckered 
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For gossip is under martial law, and gnen 
are busy with rumor 





in cautious deliberation, that the other 
—he whom I have called the nurse — 
hurried at once to his side. 

“You think it’s doing well?” he said, 
his voice tremulous. ; 

“Sure of it,” replied the other. And 
then he added those significant words 
which are the sure foreboding of an addi- 
tion to the countless family of rumor. 

**T know,” he said. 

The nurse edged nearer to- him; and 
now his eyes were tensely fixed upon the 
other’s mysterious face. No one ever 
completely loses that sense of wonder 
at this magic moment. 

'“T suppose there’s a tremendous lot 
of information that the Admiralty must 
keep to themselves,” he said. “Things 
it would never do for the public to 
know?” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the man of 
interest. ‘“‘Indeed, I know it for a 
fact.” 

There was even more mystery in his 
voice now. Indeed, it was difficult to 
believe that so much mystery could be 
contained in one small man — and he 
on a bed of pain. 

“Anything that you know particu- 
larly?”’ inquired the other, offering the 
aid that is so necessary at such a mo- 
ment. 

“Well, it doesn’t do to repeat these 
things,” said the man of interest. 
“You may be sure, if the Admiralty 
doesn’t publish them, it doesn’t want 
them known. I don’t believe in repeat- 
ing every little thing one hears, but the 
thing I'm speaking about I heard on the 
very best authority; and, by a strange 
coincidence, I heard it corroborated 
only the other day. 
But vou know how 
it is —if one re- 
peats a thing often 
enough, it’s almost 
as good as putting 
it into print.” 

The man of aid 
trembled at this. 
It was a distressing 
symptom. Yes, it 
was a most distress- 
ing symptom. 

I saw a look of 
nervous apprehen- 
sion suffuse his face. 
It was almost piti- 
ful to watch him. 
He was getting 


The man of interest beetled his brows, 
and his mouth was more puckered than 
ever, as if he were suffering excruciating 
torture, before he spoke. 

“Well,” he said, “it was like this,” 
and they both settled back comfort- 
ably, as if they were going to talk 
till the end of the world. “My wife 
has a friend whose sister is married 
to a fellow in the Navy. He has a 
command. Oh, quite a well known 
man, but I can’t give you his name. 
Well, she was dining out the other 
evening * 

“Who was? Your wife?” 

These are circumstances in which it is 
fatal to make the slightest mistake. 
Goodness only knows what might not 
happen! No one wants a deformity to 
be born. 

“Your wife?” he repeated. 

“No — my wife’s sister.” 

“Oh!” 

“She was dining out, and found 
herself sitting next to a man who has 
a cousin. in the Admiralty. I don’t 
know what he was, but this man said 
he goes about in a terrific uniform. 
Ranks as a major, or something, I 
think.” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, he told her — my wife’s sister 
— that his cousin had said to him that 
the Navy had done one thing that would 
stagger the world, if only it were known.” 

“Is that so?” 

“It had been done some weeks ago, 
and, as he said, if the world only knew 
about it, it would be reckoned as the 
greatest thing in naval history.” 

“Well — what was it?” asked the 

man of aid, show- 
ing some natural 
hervousness. 

“Wait a minute,” 
said the other. “I 
want to tell you 
the coincidence that 
corroborated this.” 
Like all dispensers 
of important infor- 
mation, he loved to 
roll the tit-bit on 
his tongue several 
times before he gave 
it out to a breath- 
less world. 

“The other day, 
my father was 
standing on the 





frightened —and 
that was bad. 

“I quite agree,” 
he said quickly. “I 
quite agree. If I heard anything like 
that about the war, I should not tell it 
to every Tom, Dick, and Harry. That's 
just the way. So many people in this 
country are simply helping the cause 
of the enemy by the way they talk.” 

This treatment is known as the giving 
of the anesthetic. He paused, allowing 
the fumes to take effect, and then said: 

“Of course you can tell me — just 
as one man to another; it’s quite dif- 
ferent, isn’t it?” 


“ Well, he told her — my 
wife’s sister — that —— 


platform of one of 
the Tube stations, 
and there was a 
sailor standing be- 
side him. He had just finished smoking 
a cigarette, and threw the end of it 
away—on to the platform— not on 
to the line, but just down by his feet, 
where my father could see it, you under- 
stand. 

““My father took out his cigarette- 
case and offered the man a cigarette. 
I forget what ship my father said he 
had, but he was a fine, upstanding chap 
who looked as if he had seen a bit of 
weather. 


” 
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“Well, he took the cigarette and 
thanked my father. And then my 
father said, by way of conversation, 
for he delights in talking to people 
that he meets in this unconventional 
way: 

““*You’re the chaps we’re relying on, 
you know’ — because my father always 
believes in putting a bit of strengthen- 
ing into these fellows. 

“And then they got into conversa- 
tion, and this is what the sailor said 
to him: 

“** Well, sir,’ — these were his words,— 
‘well, sir, I guess the Navy has done 
one thing that -nobody’ll ever hear 
about, but which would stagger the 
whole world if it knew.’ 

““Now, there's a strange coincidence 
for you! Almost identically the same 
words as my sister-in-law heard from 
the man whose cousin was in the Ad- 
miralty, and within a few days of each 
other!” 

He watched to see the effect of this 
bomb. 

“And what is it that the Navy has 
done?” asked the man of aid. He was 
all curiosity now — absolutely shame- 
less curiosity. 

“Well, you see, that nobody knows. 
Don’t suppose they ever will know. 
But I have my own idea of what 
it is.” ° 

“What?” 

“TI believe they’ve blocked up both 
entrances of Kiel Canal.” 

This was a staggerer! 

He gave one last beetling to his brows 
as he rose to his feet. 

He puckered his lips until even his 
own mother would not have known 
him. 

“Did you know,” he said, a few min- 
utes later, “that when the war broke 
out the Admiralty bought up a whole 
fleet of fishing trawlers? Now, why 
did they do that? I ask you, why did 
they do that?” 

His eyebrows suddenly lifted, and he 
went away. se 

The man of aid sat there for some 
moments by himself, a little disap- 
pointed, I thought, for it was a weak- 
ling of a child. 

However, it was right here that his 
real duties began. 

When another man came and sat 
down beside him, he dandled the child 
in his arms for some moments before 
the eyes of his friend. 

Then he said — in just that whisper 

ple use in a room of sickness or 
childbirth: 

“Have you heard that the Admiralty 
have bought up a huge fleet of fishing 
trawlers, filled them with cement, and 
sunk them at both entrances of Kiel 
Canal? And they talk about the Navy 
doing nothing! Why, it’s something 
that will stagger the world, when it’s 
known!” 

I can only give my own report of that 
matter. 

Both mother and child are doing 
well — especially the child. 
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General von Kluck Sweeps through New England 


N these despatches I tell only what I have myself 
seen. From a Wright biplane I witnessed the 
landing of von’ Hindenburg’s troops on Long 
Island; the Battle of Brooklyn, in which General 

Wood's little army of 30,000 was crushed by 150,000 
invaders; the occupation of Brooklyn by the Germans; 
and the dynamiting of. Brooklyn Bridge. I walked 
through delirious mobs in the streets of Manhattan; 
I heard von Hindenburg give the order that shattered 
the Woolworth Tower with a single shell; I attended 
the all-night meeting of the Committee of Public 
Safety in Madison Square Garden, where Roosevelt 
and Taft and Rockefeller and all 
the other notable men in New 
York debated the fate of the 


before the immense audience knew what 
was happening, five hundred German sol- 
diers, armed with pistols and repeating 
rifles, had sprung to life, alert and formid- 
able, at vantage-points all over the Gar- 
den. Two hundred, with weapons ready, 
guarded the platform and the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. And, in little 
groups of threes and fives, back to back, 
around the iron columns that rose through =~ 

the galleries, stood three hundred more * ba 
with flashing barrels leveled at the crowds. ni 





city, while Zeppelins floated in 
the dark skies above them. 

I saw the terror in the faces of 
that vast assemblage when tumult 
broke forth in the crowd outside, 
when the high-pitched humming 
of the machine-guns filled the 
arena. I shall never forget the 
horror of that hoarse cry: 

“The Germans are in the 
streets!” 

What followed was still more 
terrifying. Somewhere at the 
back of the Garden, a piercing 
whistle cut the air — evidently a 
signal — and suddenly we found 
ourselves facing a ghastly tragedy, 
and were made to realize the re- 
sistless superiority of a small body 
of disciplined troops over a dis- 
organized multitude. 

“Fertig! Alles! Hup!” shouted 
a loud voice (it was a man with 
a megaphone) in the first gallery 
opposite the platform. Every 





face in that tremendous throng “You know, Mark Twain was a great friend of my father’s,” said the 
turned at once in , the direction Crown Prince, as we passed the famous Clemens mansion on Farmington 
of the stranger’s { voice. And Avenue. “I remember one evening at the palace in Berlin when Mark —” 
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Here, in front of the Park Street Church, another mob gathered — five y 
thousand wildly patriotic Irishmen frantically waving the Stars and Stripes others (except the Committee 





I counted fifteen of these dom- 
inating groups of soldiers in the 
northern half of the lower gallery, 
and it was the same in the south- 
ern half and the same on both 
sides of the upper galiery, which 
made sixty armed groups in sixty 
strategic positions. ‘There was no- 
Y thing for the crowd to do but yield. 

“Pass out, everybody!” 
screamed the megaphone man. 
“We fire at the first disorder.” 

“Out, everybody!” roared the 
soldiers. “‘We fire at the first 
disorder.” 

As if to emphasize this, an 
automatic pistol crackled at the 
far end of the Garden, and 
frantic crowds pushed for the 
doors in abject terror. There 
La was no thought of resistance. 

f “Use all the exits,” yelled the 
X“-}- megaphone man; and the order 
was passed on by the soldiers 
from group to group. And pres- 
ently there rolled out into the 
streets and avenues through the 
thirty great deors and down the 
six outside stairways that zig- 
zag across the building such 
streams of white-faced, staggering, 
fainting humanity as never had 
been seen on Manhattan Island. 

I was driven .out with the 


German guns 
destroy the 
Hotel Taft 
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of Public Safety, consisting of all the richest and 
most prominent men in the metropolis), and was happy 
to find myself with a whole skin in Twenty-sixth Street 
opposite the Manhattan Club. As I passed a group of 
German soldiers near the door, I observed that they 
wore gray uniforms. I wondered at this until I saw 
overcoats at their feet, and realized that they had 
entered the Garden like spies with the audience of 
citizens, their uniforms and weapons being concealed 
under ordinary outer garments, which they had thrown 
off at the word of command. 

We stumbled into the street, and were driven roughly 
by other German soldiers toward the open space of 
Madison Square. We fled over red and slippery pave- 
ments, strewn with the bodies of dead and wounded 
policemen and civilians—the hideous harvest of the 
machine-guns. At the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Twenty-fifth Street I saw an immense coal-carrying 
motor-truck with plates of iron covering its four sides, 
and through loopholes in the plates I saw murderous 
muzzles protruding. 

It appears that shortly after midnight, at the height 
of the debate, four of these armored cars came lumber- 
ing toward the Garden from west and east, north and 
south; and, as they neared the four corners of the im- 
mense yellow building, without warning they opened 
fire upon the police, which meant inevitably upon the 
crowd also. In each truck were a dozen soldiers and 
six machine-guns, each one capable of firing six hun- 
dred shots a minute. There was no chance for resis- 
tance, and within a quarter of an hour the streets sur- 
rounding the Garden were a shambles. On Madison 
Avenue, just in front of the main entrance, I saw 
bodies lying three deep, many of them hideously 
mutilated by the explosive effects of these bullets at 
short range. As I stepped across the curb in front of the 
S. P. C. A. building, I cried out in horror; for there on 
the sidewalk lay a young mother — But why describe 
the horror of that scene? 


HO were those German soldiers in the Garden? 
Where did they come from? How many of them 
werein New YorkCity? Were they German-Americans? 
It was four o'clock in the morning before I located 
General Wood — and this is what I learned. ‘The sol- 
diers in the Garden were not German-Americans, they 
were not von Hindenburg’s men, but they were that 
invisible army of German spies that invariably pre- 
cedes the invading forces of the Kaiser. Arriving a 
few hundred at a time for a period of more than three 
years, 50,000 of these German spies, fully armed and 
equipped, now held New York at their mercy. More 
than that, they had in their actual physical possession 
the men who owned half the wealth of the nation. That 
New York would capitulate was a foregone conclusion. 
After cabling this news, I went back to my hotel, 
the old Brevoort, for a snatch of sleep; and at half past 
eight I was out in the streets again. The first thing 
that caught my eye was a black-lettered proclamation 
— posted by German spies, no doubt — over Henri’s 
barber shop, and signed by General von Hindenburg, 
announcing the capitulation of New York City. 
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Americans informed that they 
had nothing to fear. Their lives and 
property would be protected, and they 
would find the Germans just and gen- 
erous in all their dealings. Food and 
supplies would be paid for at the market 
price, and citizens would be recompensed 
for all services rendered. The activities 
of New York would go on as usual, and 
there would be no immediate occupa- 
tion of Manhattan Island by German 
troops. All orders from the conquering 
army in Brooklyn must be implicitly 
obeyed, under penalty of bombardment. 

[i could scarcely believe my . eyes. 
New York City had capitulated! I 
asked a man beside me — an agitated 
citizen with an whether 
this could be true, was 
all the confirmed it. 
The immense from Wall 
Street upon Washington, owing to the 
hold-up of multimillionaires who con- 
trolled half the wealth of the country, 
had resulted in orders from the Presi- 
dent that the city surrender and that 
General Wood's forees withdraw to 
New Jersey. 

“What about John D. Rockefeller 
and Andrew Carnegie and J. P. Morgan 
"I asked. 
been taken 
German 


were 


orange tie 
He said it 
mor ning papers 


pressure 


and the other hostages?’ 
“The Sun says thev have 
over to Brooklyn where the 


army is, and thev've got to raise a 
billion dollars m gold.” 
“A billion dollars in gold!” 
“Sure; as an indemnity for 
York Citv. You'll 


have bought a few 
sniffed the angry citizen, 


New 
could 
that 


noice we 
d fenses for 


HINGS moved rapidly after this. 
All the 


the island metropolis, including ferry- 


shipping in waters about 
boats, launches, pilot boats. 
thing that floated, 
to the Germans. 


every- 
was ck livered over 
The Sandy Hook 
defenses vere delivered over, and the 
rivers and bays were cleared of mines. 
All motor-cars, supplies of gasolene, 


! ammunition in New York 


removed to 


avearms, az 
seized = and 
Brooklyn. The telephone 
taken over by the Germans and oper- 
ated by them, chiefly for military pur- 

The 
newspapers were ordered not to appear 
Staats- 


Katy were 


service Was 


poses. The mail service ceased. 


with the exception of the 
Zeitung. 
of the 


publish 


which became the official organ 


invaders and proceeded to 


editions in English as well 
as German. 

About noon on the day of the capit- 
ulation, May 25, 1921, a detachment of 
German soldiers, with two machin 
guns and two ammunition-carts, landed 
at the Battery, marched unobserved up 
Broadway, turned into Wall Street, and 
stopped outside the banking 
J.P. Morgan & Company. Along with 
their other ammunition they had an 
order, signed by J. P. Morgan personally, 
for the payment of $10,000,000 a day, on 
account of the billion dollar indemnity. 


forty million 


house of 


Four days’ pi 
now due, 


iyment 
dollars vas 
“Vou se said a captain of Hussars 
to Frederick Palmer and me, “we 
buy eggs and 

chickens and with. We 
particular to pay for every- 


need 


some small change to 
vegetables 
ure very 
thing we take 

An hour later a delegation of staff 
officers from General von Hindenburg 
temporary City Hall on the 


Equitable Building for 


visited the 
top floor of the 


the purpose of instructing Mayor 
McAneny as to the efficient run- 
ning of the various municipal 
departments. I had the details 
of this conference from the 
Mayor's private secretary. The 
officers announced that there 
would be no interference with 
the ordinary life of the city, as 
long as the results were satis- 
factory. Business must go on 
as usual. Theaters and places of 
amusement were to remain 
open. The city must be gay, 
just as Berlin was gay in 1915. 

On the other hand, any dis- 
order or failure to provide for 
German needs in the matter of 
food and supplies would be 
severely dealt with. Every 
morning there must be delivered 
at the foot of Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, definite quantities 
of meat, poultry, eggs, butter, 
vegetables, flour, milk, sugar, 
fruits, beer, coffee, and tea, be- 
sides a long and detailed list of 
army supplies. 

“Suppose we can not get 
things?” protested the 
Mayor. “Suppose the train 
service to New York is cut off 
by General Wood’s army?” 

“Hah!” laughed a_ red-faced 
colonel of artillery who wore the 
iron cross. “There are two and 
a half million Americans on 
Manhattan Island—and we'll 
see that they stay there! — who 
will starve within one week if 
General Wood cuts off the train 
service. I don’t think he will 
cut it off, Mr. McAneny.” 

As the delegation of German 
officers left the Mayor’s office 
and walked down Broadway 
with a small escort of soldiers, 
I saw the first and only show of 
resistance to German authority. 
Whenever they passed a police- 
man they required him to salute, 
in accordance with published 
orders. But a big Irishman was 
defiant, and the officers stopped 
to teach him manners. At which 
a crowd gathered that blocked 
Broadway, and the officers were 
insulted and jostled and one of 
them lost his helmet. There 
was no serious disorder, but the 
matter of 


these 


Germans made it a 
principle. 

An hour later the Staats- 
Zeitung came out with a special 
edition announcing that, inasmuch as 
disrespect had been shown to five Ger- 
man officers by a Broadway crowd, it 
now became necessary to give the city an 
object lesson that would, it was hoped, 
prevent such a regrettable occurrence 
in the future. That evening five six- 
inch shells wouid be fired at five indi- 
cated open spaces in Manhattan, these 
being chosen to avoid loss of life and 
property. The first shell would be fired 
at seven o'clock, and would strike in 
Battery Park; the second at seven-five, 
and would strike in Union Square; the 
third at seven-ten, and would strike in 
Madison Square; the fourth at seven- 
fifteen, and would strike in Stuyvesant 
Square; the fifth at seven-twenty, and 
would strike in Central Park, just north 
of the Plaza. 

This announcement was carried out 
to the letter, the five shells exploding 





“Boston looked on, dumb with shame and stifled rage, 


as the invaders took possession of the city and ran up 
their flags above the Old South Meeting House, where 
Benjamin Franklin was baptized, and above the sacred, 
now dishonored, shaft of the Bunker Hill Monument” 





at the exact points and moments in- 
dicated; and the people realized with 
what horrible precision the German 
artillerymen held Manhattan Island 
at their mercy. 


S° much for the metropolis. Mean- 
time the United States from coast 
to coast was seething with rage and 
humiliation. This incredible, impossible 
thing had happened. New York City 
was held by the enemy, and its greatest 
citizens, whose names were supposed 
to shake the world,— Rockefeller, 
Morgan, Carnegie, Vanderbilt,— were 
helpless prisoners. General Wood’s de- 
feated army had been driven back into 
New Jersey, and was waiting there for 
von Hindenburg’s next move, praying 
for more artillery, more ammunition, 
more officers, and more soldiers. Let 
this nation be threatened, Secretary of 
State Bryan had said, and between 
sunrise and sunset a million men would 
spring to arms. Well, this was the time 


for them to spring; but where were the . 


arms? Nowhere! It would take a year 
to manufacture what was needed! A 
year to make officers! A year to make 
soldiers! And the enemy was here with 
mailed fist thundering at the gates! 
The question now heard in all the 
clubs and newspaper offices, and in 
diplomatic circles at Washington, was, 
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About noon on the day of capitulation, May 25, 1921, 
a detachment of German soldiers marched unobserved 
up Broadway, turned into Wall Street, and stopped 
outside the banking house of J. P. Morgan & Company 


which way would von Hindenburg 
strike when he left New York? Would 
it be toward Boston or toward Phila- 
delphia? And why did he delay his 
blow, now that the metropolis, after a 
week’s painful instruction, was resign- 
ing itself to a Germanized existence, 
with German officials collecting the 
New York custom house revenues and 
a German flag flying from the statue of 
Liberty? What was von Hindenburg 
waiting for? 

On the 3d of June these questions 
were dramafically answered by the ar- 
rival of another invading expedition, 
which brought a second force of one 
hundred and fifty thousand German 
soldiers. What cheering there was from 
Brooklyn shores as these transports and 
convoys, black with men, steamed slow- 
ly into the ravished upper bay, their 
bands crashing out “ Deutschland Uber 
Alles” and their proud eagles floating 
from all the mast-heads! 

“This makes three hundred thou- 
sand . first-class fighting-men,” scowled 
Frederick Palmer as we watched the 
pageant. “What is Leonard Wood 
going to do about it?” 

“I know what von Hindenburg 
is going to do,” said I, taking the rdle of 
prophet. “Divide his forces and start 
two drives—one through New England 
to Boston, and one to Washington.” 
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And on the morning of July 4, two of von Kluck’s staff 
officers, accompanied by a military escort, marched down 
State Street to arrange for the payment of an indemnity 
from the city of Boston of three hundred million dollars 


As a matter of fact, this is exactly 
what the German general did do — 
and he lost no time about it. On 
June 5, von Hindenburg, with dh 
army of 125,000, began his march 
toward Trenton, and General von Kluck, 
who had arrived with the second expe- 
dition, started for Boston with an equal 
force. This left 50,000 German troops 
in Brooklyn to control New York City 
and to form a permanent military base 
on Long Island. 

General Wood’s position was terribly 
dificult. His army, encamped half 
way between Trenton and Westfield, 
had been increased to 75,000 men; but 
50,000 of these from the militia were 
sadly lacking in arms and organization, 
and 5,000 were raw recruits whose first 
army work had been done within the 
month. He had 20,000 regulars, not 
half of whom had ever seen active war- 
fare. And against these von Hinden- 
burg was advancing with 125,000 
veterans who had campaigned together 
in France and who were equipped with 
the best fighting outfit in the world! 

It would have been madness for the 
American commander to divide his out- 
classed forces; and yet, if he did not 
divide them, von Kluck’s army would 
sweep over New England, without 
resistance. In this cruel dilemma, 
General Wood decided —with the 





approval of the President — to make a 
stand against von Hindenburg to save 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, if he could, and to leave New Eng- 
land to its own resources. 

At this critical moment I was in- 
structed by my paper to accompany a 
raiding expedition sent by General von 
Hindenburg into northern New Jersey, 
with the object of capturing the Pica- 
tinny arsenal near Dover; and _ this 
occupied me for several days, during 
which General von Kluck’s army, un- 
resisted, had marched into Connecticut 
up to a line reaching from beyond 
Bridgeport to Danbury to Washington, 
and had occupied New Rochelle, Green- 
wich, Stamford, South ‘Norwalk, and 
Bridgeport. The Germans advanced 
about fifteen miles a day, living off the 
country, and carefully repairing any in- 
juries to the railways, so that men and 
supplies from their Long Island base 
could quickly follow them. 

On June 10, when I rejoined General 
von Kluck’s staff (to which I had been 
assigned), I found that he was accom- 
panied by the Crown Prince and the 
venerable Count Zeppelin, both of 
whom seemed more interested in this 
New England occupation than in the 
activities of von Hindenburg’s army. 
They realized, it appears, the great 
importance of controlling the industrial 





resources, the factories and ma- 
chine-shops, of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. It was this in- 
terest, I may add, that led to 
the first bloodshed on Connec- 
ticut soil. 

Up to this time, not a shot 
had been fired by the invaders, 
who had been received every- 
where by sullen but submissive 
crowds. Only a small part of 
the population had fled to the 
north and east, and the activi- 
ties of occupied towns and cities 
went on very much as usual 
under German orders and 
German organization. The hor- 
rible fate of Brooklyn, and the 
wreck of the Woolworth and 
Singer buildings, were known 
everywhere; and if New York 
City, the great metropolis. had 
been forced to meek surrender 
by the invaders, what hope 
was there for Stamford and 
Bridgeport and South Norwalk? 

But in New Haven and 
Hartford a different spirit was 
stirring. By their admirable 
spy service, their motorcycle 
service, and their aéroplane 
service, the German staff were 
informed of defiant Hartford 
crowds gathering in Bushnell 
Park; of the Putnam Phalanx 
parading in continental uni- 
forms, and of the Governor’s 
First Company Foot Guards 
marching past the monument 
where the Charter Oak had 
stood facing the South Congre- 
gational Church; and of patriotic 
speeches from beside the statue 
of Nathan Hale on Main Street. 

Also in New Haven, city of 
elms and of Yale College, the 
Second Company of Governor’s 
Foot Guards and the valiant 
New Haven Grays, followed by 
cheering crowds, had marched 
down Chapel and Meadow 
streets to the Second Regi- 
ment Armory, home of joyous 
Junior promenades; and here 
vehement orators had recalled 
how their ancestors, the minute- 
men of 1776, had repelled the 
British there to the west of 
the city, where Columbus and 
Congress and Davenport ave- 
nues meet at the Defenders’ 
Monument. Why should not 
this bravery and devotion be 
repeated now in 1921 against 
the Germans? Why not? 

The answer was spoken clearly in a 
widely published appeal to the people 
of New England, made by the Governor 
of Connecticut and supported by 
Simeon E. Baldwin, ex-Governor of the 
State, and Arthur T. Hadley, president 
of Yale, in which the utter folly and 
hopelessness of resistance without army 
or militia was convincingly set forth. 
Professor Taft declared it the duty of 
every loyal citizen to avoid nameless 
horrors of bloodshed and destruction of 
property by refraining from any oppo- 
sition to an overwhelmingly superior 
force. 

We entered New Haven on June 12, 
and for forty-eight hours there was no 
disorder. Heavy guns were placed on 
the sheer precipice of East Rock, ranged 
alongside the gray shaft of the Sol- 
diers’ Monument, dominating the city; 
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machine-guns were set up at the four 
corners of the Green, at points surround 
ing the college buildings, and at other 
strategic points. Students were not 
allowed to leave the college grounds 
without military permission. 

To further insure the good behavior 
of the city, twenty hostages were taken, 
including President Arthur T. Hadley 
of Yale University, Thomas G. Bennett 
ex-president of the Winchester Repeat 
ing Arms Company, Major Frank J 
Rice, ex-Governor Simeon E. Baldwin, 
Edward Malley, General E. E. Brad 
ley, Walter Camp, and three mem 
bers of the graduating class of Yak 
University, including the captains of 
the baseball and football teams. ‘These 
were held as prisoners within the gray 
granite walls and towers of Edgerton, 
the residence of Frederick F. Brewste1 
As staff headquarters, General von 
Kluck and the Crown Prince occupied 
the palatial white marble home of Louis 
Stoddard, the famous polo-player. 

The trouble began on June 14, wher 
the invaders tried to set going the man 
ufacturing activities of New Haven, 
shut down during the past week — esp« 
cially the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, employing about eleven 
thousand men, and the Sargent Hard 
ware Manufacturing Company, employ 
ing eight thousand. Large numbers of 
these employees had fled from New 
Haven in spite of offers of increased 
wages, so that the Germans had been 
obliged to bring on men from New York 
to fill their places. This led to rioting 
and scenes of violence, with a certain 
amount of looting, in various parts of 
the city; and toward evening German 
troops fired upon the crowds, killing and 
wounding about two hundred. 

In punishment of this insubordination, 
General von Kluck ordered the guns on 
East Rock to destroy the Hotel Taft 
and the new Post Office Building, and 
this was done as the sun was setting 
He also ordered that two of the hostages, 
chosen by lot, should be led out before 
Vanderbilt Hall, at the corner of Col 
lege and Chapel streets, the next day at 
noon, and shot. 

However, this grim fate was averted 
through the intercession of an American 
woman, a white-haired lady whose hus 
band, a Northern general, had fought 
with Count Zeppelin in the American 
Civil War, and who at midnight went to 
the Whitney mansion, where the Count 
and his staff were quartered, and begged 
on her knees for mercy. And, for th: 
sake of old times and old friendship, 
Count Zeppelin had this penalty r 
mitted. 

After the pacification of New Haven 
and the reéstablishment of its indus 
tries, our division of the German arm) 
swung to the north, through Walling 
ford, Meriden, and Middletown, and 
marched toward the capital of the State 

I shall always remember the mornin 
of June 17, when, at the request of th: 
Crown Prince, I rode at his side for an 
hour before we entered Hartford. I was 
amazed at the extent of the Prince's 
information and at his keen desire for 
new knowledge. He asked about the 
number of men employed in the Hart 
ford rubber works, in Colt’s armory, in 
the Pratt & Whitney machine-shops, 
and spoke of plans for increasing th: 
efficiency of these concerns. He knew 
all about the high educational standard 


of the Hartford High School. He had 





* General Wood’s position was terribly difficult. Hisarmy, 
encamped half way between Trenton and Westfield, 
numbered 75,000 men, of which 50,000 were militia, 
20,000 regulars, and 5,000 raw recruits. Against them 
von Hindenburg was advancing with 125,000 veterans” 
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heard of the Hotel Heublein, and of the steel tower 


built by its proprietor on the highest point of 
Talcott Mountain — had already arranged to have 
the tower used for wireless communicatren between 
Hartford and the German fleet. He knew exactly -hew 
many Germans, Italians, and Swedes there were in 
Hartford, exactly how many spans there were in the new 
three-million-dollar bridge across the Connecticut. He 
ooked forward with pleasure to occupying as his 
Hartford headquarters the former home on Farming- 
ton Avenue of Mark Twain, whose works he had 
laughed over for years. 

“You know, Mark Twain was a great friend of my 
father’s,” said the Crown Prince. “I remember how 
my father laughed, one evening at the palace in Berlin, 
when Mark Twain told us the story of ‘The Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County.’ It’s rather a pity that 
afterward Mark — but never mind that.” 

“Your Imperial Highness has a wonderful memory 
for details,” I remarked. 

“That is nothing,” he smiled. “It’s our business to 
know these things; that is why we are here. We must 
know more about New England than the New Eng- 
landers themselves. For example, ask me something.” 

“Does your Imperial Highness —” I 
began. But he with a 
jolly laugh. I still see the eager, 
boyish face under its flashing helmet, 
and the slim, erect figure in its blue- 
and-silver uniform. 

** Never mind the Imperial Highness,” 


stopped me 


can 


he said, “Just ask some questions — any 
question about Hartford.” 

“The insurance companies?” I sug- 
gested, 

“Ah! Of course I know that. We 


considered the insurance companies in 
fixing the indemnity. Hartford is the 
richest city in America in proportion to 
her population. Of her life 
insurance companies, the Actna has assets 
of about a hundred and twenty million 
dollars; the Travellers’, about a hundred 
million; the Connecticut Mutual, about 
seventy million; the Phoenix Mutual, 
about forty million half a 
dozen small-fry fire insurance companies. 
We're letting them off easily with twenty 
million dollars indemnity. Don’t you 
think so, Mr. Langston?” 

rhis informal talk continued for some 
time, and [I found the Crown Prince 
possessed of equally accurate and detailed 
information regarding other New England 
cities, It was positively uncanny. He 
inquired about the Bancroft Japanese 
collection in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
wanted to know the number of 
women students at Wellesley College. 
He asked if I had seen the por- 
trait by Sir Joshua Reynolds at the 
Athenaeum in Providence. He had full 
details about the United States armory 
at Springfield, and he asked many 
questions about the Yale-Harvard boat 
races at New London, most of which I 
was, fortunately, able to answer. 

The Prince was curious to 
know what had given Newport its great 
popularity as a summer resort, and asked 
me to compare the famous cottages of 


Let's see. 


besides 


and 


Crown 


the Vanderbilts, the Belmonts, the 
Astors, along the cliffs, with well known country 
houses in England. He knew that Siasconset on 


Nantucket Island was pronounced ‘‘Sconset,”’ and 
he had read reports on marine biology from Woods 
Hole. He even knew the number of watches made 
at Waltham every year, and the number of shoes 
made at Lynn. 

Our wing, about five thousand men, of the advanc- 
ing German army remained in Hartford for four days, 
at the end of which all signs of disorder had ceased; in 
fact, there was little disorder at any time. The lesson 
of New Haven’s resistance had been taken to heart, 
and there was the discouraging knowledge that a row 
of German six-inch siege-guns were trained on the 
city from the heights of Elizabeth Park, their black 
muzzles commanding the gray towers and golden dome 
of State House, the J. Pierpont Morgan Memorial, 
the gleaming white new City Hall, the belching chim- 
neys of the Underwood typewriter works, and the 
brown pile of Trinity College. 

There was the further restraining fact that leading 
citizens of Hartford were held as hostages, their lives in 
peril, in James J. Goodwin's palatial home, among these 
being ex-Governor Morgan G. Buckley, Mayor Joseph 
H. Lawler, Bishop Chauncey B. Brewster, Dr. Flavel 
S. Luther, Bishop John J. Nilan, Mrs. Richard M. 


hundred million people. 


Bissell, Mrs. Thomas N. Hepburn, the Rev. Rockwell 
Harmon Potter, Charles Hopkins Clark, Rolland F. 
Andrews, the Rev. Francis Goodwin, Thomas J. 
Spellacy, and Sol Sontheimer. 

So the invaders’ march through New England con- 
tinued. It is a pitiful story. What could Connecticut 
and Massachusetts do? With all their wealth and in- 
telligence, with all their me¢hanciali ity, with all 
their pride and patriotism, what could they do, totally 
unprepared, more helpless than Belgium, against the 
most efficient army in Europe? 

Three times, between Hartford and Springfield, 
unorganized Wands of men, armed with shot-guns and 
rifles, lay in ambush for the advancing enemy and 
fired upon them. These men declared that they would 
die before they would stand by tamely and see the 
homes and fields of New England despoiled by the 
invader. Whereupon+the Germans announced, by 
means of proclamations showered upon towns and 
villages from their advance-guard of aéroplanes, that 
for every German soldier thus killed by Americans in 
ambush a neighboring town or village would be burned 
by fire bombs dropped from the sky. And they carried 
out this threat to the letter, so that for every act of 





Would We Surrender? 
\\ the face of an alien horde? 


and your country in the situation described in this 
story —and it does not take much imagination, when 
you live in a country more defenseless than Belgium 
—and write the Editor of MCCLURE’s just what you 
think would or should be done. 


Would great military leaders arise, as they did in 
1861? 


Would our boundless wealth enlist an overwhelm- 
ing mercenary force of trained Europeans? 


AT, in your opinion, would this nation do in 


Would Edison and our other men of science pre- 
vail by means of their inventions? 


Would we compromise by giving up the Atlantic 
seaboard ? 


There must be some way to save a nation of one 
Write what you think we 
would do —in not more than one thousand words and 
on one side of the paper—and send it to the Editor 
of McCLurReE’s, McClure Building, New York. A sub- 
stantial number of letters will be printed, and paid 
for at editorial rates. 





resistance by the fathers and brothers and sons of New 
England there resulted only greater suffering and 
distress for the women and the children. 

The average man, especially one with a wife and 
children, is easily cowed when he has no hope; arid 
presently all resistance ceased. What feeble opposition 
there was in the first week dwindled to almost nothing 
in the second week and to less than nothing in the 
third week. Stamford paid two million dollars in gold, 
Bridgeport five million, New Haven five million, Hart- 
ford twenty million, Fall River three million, Spring- 
field five million, Worcester two million, Providence 
ten million, Newport fifty million. The smaller cities 
got off with half a million each, and some of the towns 
paid as little as one hundred thousand dollars. But 
every community paid something, and the total amount 
taken from New England, including a hundred million 
from: New. Hampshire, a hundred million from Ver- 
mont, and a hundred million from Maine, was about 
eight hundred million dollars, about a third of which 
was in gold. 

With a battle-front fifty or seventy-five miles long 
von Kluck’s forces strolled across this fertile and 
populous region, living off the land, leaving small hold- 
ing forces) with artillery at every. important point, a 
few hundred or a few thousand, while the maim army 
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swept relentlessly and resistlessly on. It was a de- 
lightful four weeks’ picnic for von Kluck and his men; 
and at the end of four weeks everything in New Eng- 
land had fallen before them up to the city of Boston, 
which had been left for the last. And the total German 
losses in killed and wounded were less than twenty ! 

On July 2, General von Kluck’s army, sweeping 
forward unopposed, reached the western and south- 
western suburbs of Boston, passing through Newton 
and Brookline, and making a detour :to avoid ruining 
the beautiful golf links where Ouimet won his famous 
victory over Ray and Vardon. This sportsmanlike 
consideration was due to the fact that several of the 
German officers and the Crown Prince himself were 
enthusiastic golfers. 

Meantime there was panic in the city. For days 
huge crowds had swarmed through Boston’s great 
South Station, fleeing to Maine and Canada; and 
across the Charles River bridge there had passed: an 
endless stream of automobiles bearing away -rich 
families with their jewels and their silver. . Among them 
were automobile trucks from the banks, laden ,with 
tons of gold. No boats left the harbor through fear of 
a grim German, battleship that lay outside, plainly 
visible from the millionaire homes of 
Nahant and Manchester. 

Even now there was talk of resistance, 
and German taubes looked down upon 
a mass meeting of ten thousand frantic 
citizens gathered in Mechanics Hall 
on Huntington Avenue; but prudent 
counsels prevailed. How could Boston 
resist without soldiers or ammunition 
or field artillery? Brooklyn had resisted, 
and now lay in ruins. New Haven had 
tried to resist, and what had come of it? 

At three o’clock on this day of sorrow, 
with banners flying and bands playing, 
the German forces — horse, foot, and 
artillery — entered the Massachusetts 
capital in two great columns, the one 
marching down Beacon Street, past the 
homes of Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Julia Ward Howe, the other advancing 
along Commonwealth Avenue, past the 
white-columned Harvard Club, past the 
statues of Alexander Hamilton and 
William Lloyd Garrison, on under the 
shade of four rows of elms that give this 
noble thoroughfare a resemblance to the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée in Paris. 

It was a perfect summer's day, and 
the sun flashed from the golden dome of 
the State House on the hill over Boston 
Common, and from the great white Cus- 
tom House tower that rose impressively 
in the distance above the green of the 
Public Gardens. Boston looked on, 
dumb with shame and stifled rage, as 
the invaders took possession of the city 
and ran up their flags, red, white, and 
black, above the Old South Meeting 
House on Washington Street, where Ben- 
jamin Franklin was baptized, and above 
the sacred, now dishonored, shaft of the 
Bunker Hill Monument. 

Hostages were taken, as usual, these 
ineluding Major Henry L. Higginson, 
President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard 
University, Mayor James M. Curley, 
Edward A. Filene, Margaret Deland, 
William <A. Paine, Ellery Sedgwick, 
Mrs. John L. Gardner, Charles W. Eliot, Louis D. 
Brandeis, Bishop William Lawrence, Amy Lowell, 
Thomas W. Lawson, and Cardinal O’Connell. , 

A proclamation was made in the Transcript. (now 
forced to be the official German organ and, the only. 
newspaper that was allowed to appear in Boston) 
that these prominent persons would be held personally 
responsible for any public disorder or for any failure of 
the city to furnish the army of occupation with all 
necessary food and other supplies. 

On the night of occupation there were scenes of 
violence, with rioting and looting in various parts of 
Boston, notably in Washington Street and Tremont 
Street, where shops were wrecked. by mobs from the 
South End, several thousand of the unruly. foreign 
element, crazed with drink and carrying - knives. 
Against this drunken rabble the American police. 
sullen and disorganized, could do nothing or would do 
nothing; and the situation was becoming desperate, 
when German troops advanced along: Washington 
Street, firing into the crowd and driving back. tlie 
looters, who surged through Winter Street in a cursing, 
terrified mass, and scattered over Boston Common. 

Here, in.front of the Park Street Church, another 


big. mob of citizens had gathered — five. tho 
wildly patriotic Irishmen. 


ousand 
[Continued on page 90} 
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Have you caught on good : » Do you and\ your family 


get the full benefit and enjoyment of 
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“Goodness! look — 


What's on my hook! 
Such luck to come to me! 
A finer dish 

Than any fish 


That ever swam the sea!” 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Do you know how rich and delicious it is when prepared \as a cream 

of tomato; and how easy it is to prepare it in that way?\Do you 

| know how snappy and appetizing it is when served as a plain\tomato 
\ bouillon? Have you ever tried it with boiled rice or noodles\ in it? 
| If you do not realize how many tempting ways there are to 

prepare this wholesome soup, it will pay you to order a 

dozen today and get acquainted with its “infinite variety. 


Your money back if not satisfied. 
- 21 kinds 10c a can 












Asparagus Clam Bouillon 
Beef Clam Chowder 
Bouillon Consomme 
Cel Julienne 

nota Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo Mutton 


(Okra) Ox Tail 








Pea 
Pepper Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli- 
Tomato 
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We Will Send You 
Postpaid a Can of 
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—enough for polishing a small floor, a piano, 
several pieces of furniture or an automobile. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax is a complete finish and _ pol- 
ish for all finished surfaces. It gives perfect results over 
varnish, shellac, oil, etc. 


You will find it splendid for 


Pianos 
Linoleum Furniture 
Woodwork Leather Goods 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is clean and easy to use and economical. 
It imparts a perfectly hard, dry, artistic finish of great beauty 
and durability. Itis impervious to water, scratches, heel-marks, 
finger-prints, dust, etc., and can easily be kept in perfect condition. 


Floors 


for the artistic coloring of all wood. With it inexpensive soft 
woods may be finished so they are as beautiful as hard wood. 
Made in seventeen shades, including’ Mahogany, Mission, Early 
English, Fumed, etc. Johnson’s Wood Dye penctrates deeply— 
is economical—dries quickly and is very easy to use. 

Housewives delight in it for doing over old fur- 

niture and for staining reed and wicker baskets. 

Craftsmen and Manual Training Teachers 

and Pupils prefer it for finishing their handiwork. 

Architects and Contractors specify it for col- 

oring floors and woodwork in new buildings. 


Painters and Decorators use it with equal 
satisfaction on new and old work of all kinds. 


Upholsterers, Furniture Repairers and Cabi- 
net Makers find it “just the thing”’ for their work. 


. 
Free Instruction Book 
The new edition of our 25c booklet ‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork 
and Furniture” is just off the press. This book is the work of famous experts 
it is fullof valuable ideas on home beautifying—illustrated in nine colors. 


Use the coupon for a copy. 
ine 8 S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
RACINE, WIS. 





S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. K6 
I enclose 10c for Instruction Book on Home Beautifying 
and acanof Johnson’s Prepared Wax—sufficient for polish- 
ing a small floor, an automobile, a piano or several pieces 

of furniture. 


De ee a Cee ee ee 
Address... 
Ca EP SUANE ........cseresnsoren sonsnevesnnresensenens snenepensqennsnsseees 
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“Love at Large” 


[Continued from page 30} 





“I think you’re nervous and over- 
wrought,” said Virginia calmly. ‘* How 
| can a woman like you, charming and 
| good-looking and with a real brain, be 
| jealous of f that kind? Don’t 

jealous of women of that kind: ion 
| vou credit Lonny with a little sense? 





| Don’t you know he loves you?” 

| “Yes, I know it,” said Julietta, 
| ‘and that makes it harder still. He 
| loves me — he'll be faithful tome. But 
| you know, Jinny, and I know, and every 
woman in this world knows, that the 
man isn’t born who can’t be made a fool 
of with flattery and attention from 
another woman. To see him duped by 
silly creatures like that — to have him 
run when they beckon —-to think that 
he enjoys these flat little semi-clandes- 
tine flirtations which he knows are all 
wrong, but which he can truthfully 
say have no real wrong in them — 
don’t you see — don’t you see?” 

“Yes, I see,” said Virginia; “and 
I’ve seen a thousand of the same sort 
before. The man always wakes up in 
time —— that is, when he’s a really de- 
cent sort, like Lonny. It isn’t pleasant 
for the wife, T'll admit. But I think 
it was cruel of you, Julietta, to show up 
| those women in a story, if every one 
they know is going to read it and recog- 
nize them.” 

“There’s only one thing I regret 
about it,” said Julietta, “and that is 
that I couldn't make it more cruel than 
it will be. I wrote it at white heat one 
day last spring, after — something — 
had happened, and I sent it off, and 
Mackenzie's snatched at it. Then, 
when I cooled down and got my senses 
| back a little, I realized what I'd done. 
| But Jinny, I don’t care! No, I don't. 
| And it’s going to straighten things with 
| Lonny and me—or smash them. I 

couldn't have gone on much longer with 
| them as they are.” 
Jinny reached over and took hold of 
| Julietta’s hand. 

“It’s a pretty big problem,— mar- 
riage,— isn’t it?”’ she said. ‘Almost 
thou persuadest me to remain a spinster. 
Come, let's go upstairs.” 





HE rose and put her arm around 

Julietta. To her dismay, she felt 
| her shaking with nervous tears. 
| “Well, if I couldn’t murder Lonny 
| Carson with my best hat-pin!” she 
| said under her breath. Then, aloud: 
“Come on, honey, and don’t cry. It’s 
really nothing to worry about. Let us 
| go look at the children in their little 
| beds. If there’s one thing I do like, 
it’s to accompany a fond mama on a 
| late visit to the nursery.” 

Half coaxing, half scolding, she -tzew 

Julietta into the house and up the stairs. 

A little later, when, they parted for 
| the night, Julietta caught hold of Jinny’s 
' hands and looked at her gratefully. 

“Breakfast whenever you like,” she 
said. “I always have mine at eight 
fifteen with Lonny, so he can catch the 
eight forty-five. But I wouldn't in- 
flict such a penance on a guest. Good 
night, dear. You're such a comfort!” 

But, even so, Virginia could not sleep. 
She lay awake, worried and wondering, 
trying to think of some way by which 
Julietta might be spared the conse- 
quences of her act. That there would 
be consequences Jinny did not doubt. 
No one could so defy the laws of per- 
sonal ethics and not be punished. Even 
if Julietta’s friends laughed at the por- 
traits of the two flirtatious matrons, 
they would feel that acquaintance with 
Julietta had dangers. They would 
wonder whom she was going to picture 
in her next story. Worse still — tome? 


Would any man take so humiliating a 





lesson and profit by it? Jinny decided 
that she’d ask Julietta to come on 
a little trip with her, leaving imme- 
diately, and not returning until so long 
after the magazine was published that 
every one would have forgotten it. 
Yes, that seemed feasible and good. 
She yawned twice, put out the light, 
and went sound asleep in half a minute. 

In the morning she wakened to find 
the room full of sunlight and to hear 
gay voices. She got up and looked out of 
the window that gave on the lawn, and 
beheld Betty and Julietta running races 
from the end of the pergola to the 
flower-bed, while Junior shrieked with 
excitement and jumped in their way 
as they flew back and forth past him. 

“Hurry down!” Julietta called. “We're 
just ready for the grand sweepstakes.” 

Jinny accordingly hurried, and a few 
minutes later Julietta and the children 
received her joyfully. 

“We'll breakfast out here,” said 
Julietta. 

Out came James with strawberries 
and toast and a percolator steaming 
with coffee and with hot plates whereon 
bacon kept crisp and warm — all spread 
on a little wicker table and with low 
wicker chairs placed near by. Jinny 
sat down with almost a purr of content. 

“What a morning!” cried Julietta, 
pouring cream over her strawberries. 
“I have forgotten all my troubles.” 

“And that reminds me,” said Virginia, 
“that I think it would be a very nice 
plan for you and me to take a little trip 
somewhere — some jolly seashore place, 
where we'd have a quiet time, and the 
bathing ’ 

“And I could get out from under all 
the ugly explanations you foresee I'll 
have to make, Jinny,”’ finished Julietta. 
““No, my dear. My name is Roderick 
Dhu, and this rock shall fly from its 
firm base as soon as I. That magazine 
will not be out for ten days, so for that 
length of time at least I shall be accepted 
as a respectable member of society. 
Afterward — well, I may be an outcast, 
or I may be the village heroine who did 
go boldly forth and with her own 
hands slay the fearful man-eaters who 
have been devastating the village this 
long time. More women than I have 
suffered at the hands of these two.” 

“So be it,” said Jinny. “Perhaps 
you're right. That being settled, what 
are you going to do with me to-day?” 

“Sometimes I think,” said Julietta 
affectionately, “‘that you're too good 
for this wicked world. No one but an 
angel could so successfully refrain from 
giving good advice where it is so sadly 
needed. Now, what are we going to 
do to-day? Let’s loaf. this morning, 
and this afternoon we'll go motoring, 
getting back in time to bring Lonny up 
from the station. Dinner at the Yacht 
Club, and then a little sail in the moon- 
light. There’s your day. To-morrow 
I'll begin to ask in the populace to meet 
you, and we'll be started on the round 
of luncheons, tea and bridge, dinner 
and dancing. My word, look at Junior 


” 


— he’s eating the rose bushes! 


R the next ten days Julietta and 

Jinny played about the town, and 
lunched and teaed and dined and helped 
to pull’ back the rugs and chairs and 
start the phonograph for the inevitable 
trotting. They romped with the chil- 
dren. They took long motor rides 
through the lovely green-and-flowery 
landscape. They went sailing by moon- 
light. The unconscious Lonny played 
about with them conscientiously, occa- 
sionally disappearing after mysterious 
telephone calls and forced excuses for 
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Victor Record of the 
“Indian Lament” 
played by Kreisler 
Kreisler 
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Both are Kreisler 


rl The Victor Record by Kreis- 


tta. 


‘ts ler is just as truly Kreisler as 
hat Kreisler himself. 

st When you hear the great 
vn virtuoso on the Victrola it is as 
his though you were hearing him 


al , in real life. 
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er His profoundly beautiful play- 
" ing, his exquisite phrasing, his 
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ly brilliant technique, all entrance you—vyou realize that here 1s a 
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hearing. Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play for you 


The proof is in the 
any of the thirty-five Kreisler records, or Victor Records by any other of the 






world’s -greatest artists. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from 


$10 to $250. i 
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Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. Wy) 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — MW 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. Ht X\ 






























New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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“Cannon-Fodder”— 
and its effect on you 


The warring nations of Europe are regulat- 
ing, among other things, the cost of your 
delivery system—if you use horses—for the 
next ten years. 


For it will require at least that period to replace the 
wastage of draft horses caused by the war. 


This means considerably higher prices; with much 


greater difficulty in maintaining quality. 


The satisfactory solution of your delivery problems is 
to be found only in the efficient motor truck, properly 
adjusted to your busincss needs. 


Denby trucks are the choice of an increasing number 
of far-sighted business men. They are designed from 
the viewpoint of what the user needs, rather than what 
the manufacturer would like to sell. They are fitted 
to a business—not merely tacked on to it. 


Denby trucks are made in four types—three-quarter 
ton, one-ton, one-and-a-half ton and two tons. Each 
type represents the latest development of engineering 
knowledge. They are made in a new, up-to-date plant, 
free alike from obsolete ideas and obsolete machinery. 


There is, probably, a Denbyman in your town. It will 
pay you to get in touch with him, for he is thoroughly 
equipped to discuss haulage problems intelligently. 


Denby trucks will do your delivery work much better, 
for less money, and cover more territory than any 
other delivery system. This can easily be proven to 
your satisfaction. 


Interesting literature mailed on request. 


Denby Motor Truck Company 


28 Dubois St. Detroit, Michigan 
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| his absence. 


| one evening; but, 
| sighted eyes, she had simply been a 





| something about that story. 





Sometimes, when she 
wasn’t remembering to seem gay, a 
very pinched and pitiful look came into 


| Julietta’s face, and Jinny (and nurse 
| and Lucy and cook and James) took 


notice that she was eating rather less 


than usual. 


In their comings and goings and teas 


/ and trotting, they somehow hadn’t 
| happened to meet the Kellers and the 


Lyles. Mrs. Keller had flashed past in 


| her motor, and Julietta had groaned: 


“There goes that identical green taf- 
feta!” And Mrs. Lyle had sat two 
tables from them at the Yacht Club 
to Jinny’s short- 


large amorphous mass of rose color, 
topped with a white expanse of shoulder 
and a black splotch of hair — of course 
one couldn’t use the pince-nez to stare. 
The last day or two of the ten, Jinny 
and Julietta had tacitly kept an eager 
watch on all the news-stands and book- 
shops and stationery stores in town — 
looking fearfully for the girl with the 
tennis-racket who adorned Mackenzie's 
July cover. 


N the morning of the twentieth, 
Julietta came into Jinny’s room 
before Jinny _Was up. 

“It’s out,” she said. “I saw some 
at the station news-stand last night. 
Every one who subscribes — and prac- 
tically every one here does — has his 
copy by now. Oh, Jinny, I know how 
condemned prisoners feel on the day of 
execution! Thank hevings, Lonny went 
on an early train — hooray for that!” 

She danced about the room, her little 
blue mules clicking their heels wildly 
on the polished floor, her blue peignoir 
whishing after her, her beribboned little 
cap naughtily tilted over one eye. 

“We'll eat, drink, and be merry, 
nevertheless!” she cried. ‘“‘Let’s not 
go out to-day. Let's sit in the garden 
in white frocks and read Synge and in- 
vite our souls. And Lucy and James 
shall bring us cool lemony fizzy things 
to drink, and we'll have a picnic lunch 
with the enfants. I believe I'll give 
baby his first taste of chicken-bone, to 
make a real event of it. 

“For every one shall celebrate and every 
one shall sing 

The day that Julietta did an awful, awful 

thing! 

“Jinny — Jinny — do you think that 
Lonny — oh, never mind!” And she 
turned and ran out of the room before 
Virginia could answer. 

“That poor, plucky little idiot!” 
said Jinny, half aloud. “If I were in 
her shoes I'd be half way to the North 
Pole by this time — leaving no address.” 

And yet, they had a glorious day 
in the garden. The children were trans- 
ported with the picnic luncheon. Baby 
licked his chicken-bone with such 
gurgling excitement and comical wrin- 
klings of his face that Julietta and 
Virginia laughed until they cried. Then 
nurse brought out a steamer-rug and 
pillows, and Junior and Betty disposed 
themselves for a nap under the trees, 


| and baby was lifted into his carriage, 


ready for sleep, too. Julietta and 


| Virginia alternately read and talked 
| in the green coolness, just out of the 
| golden sunshine. 


They were half way 


through ““The Shadow of the Glen” 


| when Julietta said suddenly: 


“Here comes James. Jinny, [know it’s 
I know it!” 
“Oh, no, Julietta; not so soon.” 
But James presented two cards. 
““Mr. and Mrs. Keller are here and ask 
to see you alone, Mrs. Carson. They 
said it was important.” 
“Tl come right in,” 
_ There !’’"— turning toJinny.** Yousee?”’ 
“Let me come with you,” said Jinny. 
“They may be rude or disagreeable.” 
* Probably both,” said Julietta; “but 
I'd better go alone. However, if I cry 
for help, rush to my assistance. Oh, 


said Julietta. 
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Jinny, it is perfectly funny — only it’s 
so horrid. Why was I such a fool?” 

She looked little and scared as 
she trailed across the lawn behind 
James. But she held her head up, 
and entered the reception-room in 
quite her usual manner. Mr. and 
Mrs. Keller were sitting stiffly, side by 
side, on a graceful satinwood sofa. 
Mr. Keller, large and portentous, with 
large Englishy front teeth and incip- 
ient gray side-whiskers, got up solemnly 
as Julietta entered. Mrs. Keller sat 
still. Her eyes were very red; so was 
her nose — Julietta instantly felt glad 
of that. 

““We have come,” began Mr. Keller 
in oratorical, booming tones, “‘to ask, 
Mrs. Carson, why you should have 
chosen to place in your latest story a 
character which is evidently a grossly 
libelous caricature of my wife?” 

He paused. Julietta was carefully 
arranging a little round cushion at her 
back, and did not answer. The angry 
voice of the man had restored her nerve. 

“Mrs. Keller telephoned to me, in 
great distress of mind, just after I got 
to town this morning,” went on Mr. 
Keller at last, “begging me to come 
straight home. She read me your story. 
I was horrified and shocked. I de- 
mand to know what you mean by it.” 

Julietta looked up sweetly. “Mean 
by what, exactly?” 

“Caricaturing my wife!” fairly bel- 
lowed Mr. Keller. “I'd have you 
know, madam, that you can’t write 
such things about the wife of a man 
in my position and get away with it. 
I'll sue you for libel.” 

“What's libelous about it?” inquired 
Julietta. “Surely you must know, 
Mr. Keller, that as a picture of Mrs. 
Keller’s powers of attraction it is very 
mild. And,” she went on sharply, “since 
you have chosen. to come here and 
make a scene, you shall have a scene.” 

She looked across the room at the 
sniffing Mrs. Keller and went on: 

“I wrote that story because Mrs, 
Keller chose to run after my husband. 
Ever since we have lived here, she has 
behaved as if I didn’t exist, and as if 
you, Mr. Keller, also didn’t exist. She 
has written notes 
have a handful of them. She has tele- 
phoned to him, made it convenient to 
meet him on the train, met him with her 
car at the station on a pretext of meeting 
you, asked him to take her to luncheon 
in town, led him into téte-d-tétes when- 
ever she could, and in general behaved 
like a silly girl of sixteen who has just 
met the first good-looking man she ever 
saw. Poor Lonny hasn’t had a chance 
of escape 

Mrs. Keller put her handkerchief to 
her eyes. “It isn’t true,” she moaned. 
“T never wrote him notes — never!” 

“Oh, didn’t you?” said Julietta. 
“What about that last one, that began, 
‘Dear foolish boy,’ and asked him to 
share your fox-trot lessons, and signed 
‘Jen’? That was one. And the one 
where you said you couldn’t keep from 
writing tg tell him how wonderful it 
seemed to you that at last you had met 
some one who understood you. That's 
awfully old stuff, too.” 


R. KELLER gave a sudden en- 
lightened snort. He remembered . 
that he had been rather artfully dis- 
suaded from learning the fox-trot when 
Mrs. Keller suggested lessons for herself. 
“Now,” said Julietta, “I'm a very 
busy woman, but I’m not an unobser- 
vant one. I could hardly call on you 
and tell you to leave my husband alone, 
but it’s easy enough for a woman who 
writes to teach an effective lesson. 
This one will do you quite a great deal 
of good when you get over your anger 
at being found out. Of course, it may 
be hard to have all Marchmont laugh- 
ing at you for a little while, but you 
will soon live it down.” 
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st —can be maintained well beyond the forties if 
lad one preserves the elasticity and bounce of 
ler health by proper living. 


ely The secret is simple— food plays a big part. 


ry Without question the condition of early 
A “old age ’—indicated by lack of physical and 
“ mental vigor—is often caused by a deficiency 
. of some of the vital elements in the daily food 


v2 —.usually the mineral elements. 


ou These elements— potassium, iron, calcium, 
“n phosphorus, etc.,— abound plentifully in nature's 
food grains, but modern cookery denies them 
= both as to quantity and right proportions for 
ry building and maintaining well-balanced bodies 
nd and brains. 


- Recognizing the need for “complete” nour- 
¥ ishment, an expert, some eighteen years ago, 
ve perfected a food containing all the rich nutriment 
re of wheat and barley, including full-quantity, well- 
“ balanced mineral values, in true organic form. 

" That food is 


Grape-Nuts 


ne —sold by grocers everywhere. 


fs ‘ This famous ready-to-eat food has won 

) remarkable favor, and its success is based 
wholly upon long-continued use by thousands 
. of thinking people. 








7 One can ward off premature old age and 
“4 retain youthfulness by right living. 


“There's a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 
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“Thats the make of silver- 

plate that we received 
when we were married, 
and we still have some 
that was mothers” 


\ jt the best stores you will be offered 


_ to-day as the leading brand of silver- 

S) plate the same make that merchants 

of fifty years and more ago recommended 
to their customers. 


It is quite the proper thing to start housekeepin 
with 1847 ROGERS BRosS.“Silver Plate that Wears” 


Sold with an unqualified guarantee made possible 
by the actual test of over 65 years. 


At leading dealers. Send for illustrated Catalogue “F'-33" 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Merideri Britannia Co. 
NEW YORK SAN PRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 


Ghe Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
Full line exhibited at Panama ‘Pacific Exposition 
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Julietta bit her lip to hide a smile at 
the ludicrous look of absolute dismay 
in the faces of the two before her. 

“TI should like to know,” said Mr. 
Keller, rallying his anger at this, “‘if 
your husband knows what an outrageous 
ihing you have done to your friend and 
neighbor?”’ 

Julietta raised her eyebrows. 

“Lonny is such a dear,” she said 
pleasantly. “He helps me with my 
writing every way he can. Of course 
he thought I was a little weenty bit 
severe — but it seemed the wisest plan. 
jt would save him so much embarrass- 
ment. It is so hard for a really nice 
man to get away from the — attentions 

-of his friend and neighbor’s wife. 
Mrs. Keller is young, Mr. Keller. 
You may yet be able to train her a 
little more in the ways of the conven- 
tional world — our world.” 

This was a. very deep scratch, for 
Mrs. Keller was notoriously of lesser 
family than her husband. 

“Come,” said Mr. Keller to his weep- 
ing wife. “‘We will go. It is of no use 
to prolong this painful occasion. I 
hope, Mrs. Carson, that on reflection 
you may be able to realize what a vile 
act you have perpetrated on a fellow 
woman.” 

“I hope,” returned Julietta cheer- 
fully, “that she will realize a bit the 
vile act she was trying to perpetrate on 
me. It’s not considered exactly the 
thing to run after another woman's 
husband, you know.” 


HE Kellers stalked gloomily out to 
the veranda and down the steps. Ju- 
lietta watched them from the hallway, 
and then she ran forward impulsively. 

“Oh, Mr. Keller!”’ she called. 

They stopped and turned and looked 
balefully back at her. Julietta smiled 
playfully and wagged her finger at their 
glowering faces. 

“The next time,” she said, “the next 
—I shall put you in the movies.” 

Yet, as Julietta looked after the out- 
generaled Kellers as they disappeared 
streetward, the mischief died out of her 
eyes. It was a very white and miserable 
little face that she turned to Jinny, 
who, having seen the guests depart, 
had hastened in. 

“I’m ashamed, Jinny,” she said — 
“ashamed to my soul. I mean, I'm 
ashamed of myself. I made monkeys 
of those people — yes, and they de- 
served everything they got, and more. 
But it doesn’t change it that ve done 
a mean and petty thing — infinitely 
meaner and.pettier than I thought it 
was going to be. - Listen — what's that?” 
For a little electric coupé had come 
buzzing up the drive between the trim 
hedges like an’ ahgry wasp. “Jinny, 
it’s Mrs. Lyle!” 

“Let me stay and see her,” pleaded 
Jinny. ‘‘Let me tell her you're ill and 
lying down. Trust me to face her, 
Julietta. You look ready to faint. 
Come, dear, go upstairs — quick!” 

“No,” said Julietta ‘steadily; “Tl 
see her. Then I'll have nothing more 
to dread —except Lonny. You go 
upstairs, Jinny. Ill come up as soon 
as she’s gone. This one, you know — 
this one is’ the real thing.” 

In the haste that betokens agitation, 
some one was hurrying across the 
veranda. It was Mrs. Lyle, her trim 
linen frock awry, her hat crammed on 
her head, one of her gloves split from a 
hand clenched in anger. Yet, despite 
her disarray, there was plenty of spirit 
in her attack. — 

“How, dare you— how dare you, 
Mrs. Carson?” she began, flushed 
and raging from her splendid height. 
“I wouldn’t believe it until two or 
three of my attentive friends called me 
up and asked me if I'd seen your story 
in Mackenzie's. You doubtless think 
that it was very clever — but I-can tell 
you right now that you'll pay for it! 


I know why you did it —I’d be a fool 
if I didn’t. But to bracket me with 
that little idiot of a Jen Keller — to 
pillory me before this whole town ——” 

She paused and gasped for breath. 

Julietta looked at the quivering face, 
the blazing eyes. She took her courage 
in a desperate clutch. The Keller scene 
had been sheer burlesque. This was 
very near to tragedy. 

“You know,” began Julietta, “‘that 
ever since we've lived in Marchmont, 
you and that little idiot of a Keller 
woman, as you call her, have made 
every effort to attract my husband. 
She has done it by such simple, foolish 
methods that no one but a blind woman 
could have failed to see them. You are 
different — and more dangerous. Per- 
haps you remember last Easter Sunday, 
when Mr. Lyle went to New York be- 
cause your little niece was killed in that 
motor accident. Perhaps you recall 
that you would not go because you said 
you could not stand such nerve-racking 
scenes. Perhaps you remember that as 
soon as your husband had gone your 
nerves recovered promptly, and you 
telephoned to Lonny, telling him that 
you were alone and wanted to see him. 
He answered you first on the {upstairs 
"phone, and put you off with the excuse 
that he was too sleepy to talk. That 
was evidently a prearranged signal to 
tell you that I was present; for a little 
later he went downstairs and called you 
up and talked with you, thinking that I 
could not hear. Well, I listened at the 
upstairs "phone, and I heard all that you 
said — every word. And all that he 
said. Then I began to realize that 
I had something to fight against. It 
was not just you— it was him too. 
And I was furiously angry, for, after all’s 
said and done, I love my husband dearly 
—love him in a way you couldn't 
understand even if you tried, and you'll 
never try. And I tried to think of 
some plan to punish you cruelly and 
exactly and justly. I could have 
gone to Mr. Lyle; but I thought it was 
better to write a story about it and show 
you up as the selfish, unscrupulous 
woman you are. I wanted to hurt you 
in a way that would really hurt — and 
to make you laughed at was the best 
way. Every woman in this town is 
reading that story and laughing at you. 
And I'm glad!” 


RS. LYLE’S face turned to scarlet, 

and then to greenish white, and 

then back to red again. She opened 

her lips to speak; but Julietta went 
on: 

**“My husband is a very foolish man. 
He’s a dear, stupid thing about women, 
and is easily flattered. He's always 
been that way; but, luckily for us both, 
he hasn’t been thrown with your type 
before, so I’ve been willing to watch 
his mild philanderings and _ smile. 
Lonny’s really my oldest child — you'd 
understand that if you had children, 
Mrs. Lyle. Lonny thinks that your 
desire for his attention, and your asking 
him to take you to luncheon, and your 
calling him up are caused by real inter- 
est in him personally; and he is pleased 
and flattered that a woman as good- 
looking as you are—and you are 
good-looking, though you won’t be in 
five years— should be interested in 
him. Lonny’s always had these foolish 
ideas about women, and usually it 
doesn’t worry me. But you were over- 
confident. I'm not quite the little 
unconsidered trifle you thought me. 
After Easter Sunday — well, if you 
knew what I think of you, you’d know 
that I let you off lightly in the story. 
Suppose I'd put that in? You'll do 
well to be careful. I can write another 
story any time, you know!” 

Mrs. Lyle considered. She straight- 
ened her hat mechanically and tight- 


-ened her veil. She was thinking harder 


than she had ever thought before. 
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White Lead Wards Off 
the Effects of Age 


This“Old Assembly House” 
in Salem was already well 
up in years when Washing- 
ton and Lafayette dined 
and danced there on Oct. 
29, 1784. Passing time has 
dealt gently with the old 
hall, and so will time to 
come—for it is kept painted 
with weatherproof | 


Dutch Boy White Lead | 


and pure linseed oil. The same treat- 
ment will save your house from weather- 
beaten decay. Simply direct your 
painter to use Dutch Boy White Lead 
and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil tinted to 


any color you choose. 








Would you like to see a simple test that 2 
will help make you paint wise? We will 
send you materials and directions for such 3. 
a test, together with booklet of practical 
suggestions and color schemes. Just ask © 
our nearest office for Painting Aids No. 25. - 


D COMPANY 


Cincinnati Cleveland s 
San Francisco St. Louis 2 uty’ é 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


NATIONAL a: : 


New York Boston 
Buffalo 7 Chicago 


QUohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 





Our,exhibit in the Home Builders’ Permanent Ex- 
position in the Craftsman Building, 6 East 39th 
Street, New York, is in charge of an experienced 
decorator whom you nfay consult free of charge. 





who drive 


may avoid the embarrassment 
of roadside dilemmas due to 
Punctures and Blow-outs—and 
still ride on pneumatic tires. 
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The only Pneumatic Tires 
guaranteed Puncture-Proof. 
They carry a written warranty 
providing for a cash refund. 


MAZING MILEAGE WITH NO ROAD 
trouble. LEE Zig-Zag tread, the 
scientific Non-Skid, saves the bother of 
chains. Puncture-Proof pneumatic con- 
struction described in new literature. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET “M” 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods since 1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities. 


Look up “‘Lee Tires” in your Poss cans * Directory 
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again,” 
story about them, and it’s in the July 





“There doesn’t seem to be very much 
left for me to say,” she said at last, 
trying to speak contemptuously. 

“No, nor to do,” agreed Julietta. 
“I've got all the trumps this time. 
Some of your notes to Lonny would 
make interesting reading for March- 
mont. Ydéu and Mrs. Keller have fur- 
nished me with quite a_ collection. 
This ought to be a solemn warning to 
you never to run after a man whose wife 
writes for the magazines, don’t you 
think?” 

“I do,” said Mrs. Lyle emphatically, 
and got up and left without further 
parley. 

Julietta watched her go, as she had 
watched the Kellers. She was con- 
scious that she was shaking all over 
with a nervous chill. She pulled her- 
self up the stairs, and fell sobbing into 
Jinny’s arms—for Jinny had _ been 
listening on the landing. 

“They've both come —and gone, 
Jinny. Did you hear what I said to 
her?” 

““Hush-sh-sh,” soothed Jinny. “I 
should say I did hear! Julietta, it was 
simply heavenly. It _was magnificent. 
But oh, my dear —— 

“Yes,” said Julictta bitterly, “I 
know. It was magnificent, but it was 
horrid! I felt how cheap and nasty I 
was all the time. And the worst is 
yet to come, for I've got to square 
Lonny — if I can. I'm going to the 
station myself to mect him, and I'm 
going to tell him right away. He's 
got to know, and the sooner it’s over 
the better.” 


ONNY CARSON climbed into his 

car with a face of satisfaction. 
“Quite an honor,” he observed. 
Usually I have to go up with the 
Kellers or the Lyles.” 

Julietta felt her courage slipping, 
as she had before Mrs. Lyle; but she 
seized it by the back of the neck. 

“You'll never go up with the Kellers 


“ 


| or the Lyles again, Lonny,” she said. 


“Huh?” said Lonny. “Why not?” 
“Because they'll never ask you 
said Julietta. “I— I wrote a 


Mackenzie's, and they're all raging, 
tearing mad.” 

Lonny looked at her blankly. “‘ What 
are you talking about?” he asked. “I 
can’t make any sense out of it. You 
wrote a story about the Kellers and the 
Lyles? What kind of a story?” 

They were slowing up at the porte- 
cochére. 

**Come into the library, Lonny,” said 
Julietta. “‘ We'll have the whole thing 
out.” 

He followed her obediently, his dark 
brows vaguely disturbed. 

*“Now,” said Julietta, throwing off 
her hat, “I’ve been doing nothing to-day 
but make long speeches, and I'll make 
one to you. Lonny — you remember, 
when we first came to live out here, that 
I wasn’t very well — it was just a little 
while after I'd had that awful nervous 
breakdown. So,~when people called 
and invited us, you did all the going for 
the family. Never before had you gone 
around without me, and you didn’t 
mean to then —I know that. It just 
happened so. And you're a dear, Lonny, 
and good-looking, and people are bound 
to like you. But pretty soon you met 
Mrs. Keller—and Mrs. Lyle; and 
they weren't like the women you'd 
known before, and they wanted to 
make a fuss over you and have you 
round. So they began, one of them ina 
very silly way and the other in a very 
clever way, to take your attention from 
me. Oh — I stood it and I stood it and 
I stood it! You didn’t realize how much 
you were neglecting me. Those two 
women haven't anything to do but 
dress up and run around after silly, 
unsuspecting men like you. I wasn't 
afraid — not at first. But then —I 
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changed. I burned with jealousy. I've 
been living in hell 

“Why — Julietta!” broke in Lonny, 
advancing precipitately around the 


table. 

“Not yet,” said _ Julietta. “You 
haven’t heard it all. I wanted to hurt 
those two women who had hurt and 
wounded me. I wanted to hurt them 
just as cruelly as I could! So I wrote 
a story about them, and I told just how 
they look and just what they wear. 
I only changed their names a little. [ 
told how they run after men —how they 
run after you. I wrote the story just 
after last Easter Sunday — you re- 
member, when Mrs. Lyle telephoned 
to you and you told her you were too 
sleepy to talk, then you went down- 
stairs and called her up. Do you re- 
member what you said?” 

It was evident from his = 
that Lonny Carson remembe 

“Even with death and grief so close 
to her, she could only think of carrying 
on her affair with you. And I made up 
my mind that I'd do something terrible 
to her— and I did. So I wrete the 
story — and I put her in it just as she 
is, greedy and vain and crude and a 
little fat. I told her how she will look 
when she is old, too.” 

Lonny Carson sat down heavily in 
the nearest chair. “‘My Lord!” he 
exclaimed weakly. 

“TI don’t care, Lonny,” went on Ju- 
lictta, looking him straight in the eyes. 
“You're all I've got. Ill fight to 
keep you. Id write a book — a whole 
library of books — about any woman 
who tried to take you away from me. 
Don’t you suppose I know about those 
lunches at the Ritz with Mrs. Lyle — 
and Mrs. Keller's asking you to take 
dancing lessons with her — and about 
their notes and telephone messages—and 
the day Mrs. Lyle went to your office?” 

“Good God, Julietta!” exclaimed 
Lonny. “You didn’t hire detectives!” 

“Don’t be silly, Lonny,” said Ju- 
lietta. “You know I’m saving every 
cent to buy a new little electric. No 
— it was your I’ve-eaten-the-canary 
look that gave the hint, and some 
casual questions did the rest. You 
couldn’t really hide anything from me. 
And, Lonny — Mr. and Mrs. Keller 
came first, and said awful things to me 
about the story,— Mr. Keller said them, 
that is,— and so, when they were leaving, 
I—I told him Id put them in the 
movies next time. Oh, Lonny, will you 
ever, ever forgive me, do you think?” 


ONNY CARSON looked at his wife. 
He thought very hard. Why hadn't 
he noticed before how frail she was — how 
thin the little wrist was that lay against 
the table, how dark and hollow were her 
eyes, how slender her throat had grown 
that had once been so round and sweet? 
All that life with him had brought to 
Julietta — the pangs of childbirth, the 
tedious care of the babies when he was 
still too poor to hire any one to help 
her, the way she had worked and saved 
and Yaughed all through the hard early 
years — all of this passed through his 
mind. Julietta—so little, so frail, 
so infernally plucky! 

He went around the table and took 
her in his arms. 

“Julietta,” he said humbly, “I’ve 
been an awful fool. Will you forgive 
me?” 

Julietta leaned against him luxuri- 
ously and put her head down on his 
comforting shoulder. 

“T’ve been a fool too, Lonny, and 
I've done a mean thing — and I’m not 
sorry. Let’s stop being fools. It saves 
so much trouble.” 

There was a long silence. 

Then said Lonny Carson, breaking 
into heartless laughter: 

““By the jumping Jupiter, I'd like to 
have seen old Keller’s face when you 
threatened him with the movies!” 
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e. The Body 
The New Locomobile shows that low body lines are in vogu 
is lower. The Running Boards are lower. The appearance 1s sd — fe 
attractive. In addition, the low step and the wide doors faci itate entran 


and exit. 


Over One Hundred Refinements produce even greater comfort and quietness. 
Also increased convenience and easier maintenance. 


Our patrons will be interested to know that we have secured the wae 

Miss Elsie deWolfe, eminently mA ape _ 4 og Sg ong cw _ 
1 1 isti est Bul : 

the latest idea in the artistic development of the 

Miss deWolfe’s influence will extend to the decorative treatment of the 

interiors of Locomobile Closed Cars. 


The Locomobile is'made in strictly limited quantities, permitting us to give 
each individual car the utmost attention in every respect. 


i i i finement. Enclosed valves. Re- 
A new Dry Disc Clutch is an important re 
finements us Body, Carbureter and Electrical Apparatus. E amaagar ye’ — 
stop the car in an emergency, instead of only slowing it down. . 
and Center Control, the most popular and most convenient arrangement. 


: i dies for individual needs, 
Custom Body Department provides Special Bo 
built to order. Mr. J. F. deCausse, for ten years manager of Kellners in Paris, 
brings to this department exceptional authority. 


The 
LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 


of America 
MAKERS OF FINE MOTOR CARS 
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Muss, Waste and 
Expense of 
Staining on the 
Job. 
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PROMINENT architect, when asked why he discontinued the 
A practice of staining shingles on the job, said that he did not 
have time to sit on the keg and see that shingles were stained 
as he instructed; that he could not fix responsibility either on the stain manu- 
facturer or the dealer who furnished unstained shingles. He is now absolutely 


sure of getting just what he and his clients desire, both in quality of shingles 
“4. in evenness and quality of stain, because he always a eae 


‘CREO-DIPT | shimczes 


SHINGLES 
17 Grades 16, 18, 24-inch 


OT as | 


30 Color Shades 
**They Come in Bundles Ready to Lay Without Waste’’ 


We select cedar shingles, thoroughly seasoned and dried, preserve them 
scientifically with creosote, and stain them any color desired. We use finest 
earth pigments—no aniline dyes. Shingles are sawed from live lumber—no 
stumpage or waste; no wedge-shaped shingles. 

“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are proof against dry-rot, worms and decay. They never 
curlup. They last twice as long as brush-coated shingles or natural wood. The stains are guar- 
anteed even-—d t fade or wash out in streaks. We are responsible for both qualily of shingles 
and qual and evenness of stain. 

Send for Book of “CREO-DIPT” Homes 
and Sample Colors on Wood 

Before you build, buy or remodel, it will pay you to see this book 

and investigate the beautiful color-effects possible, and learn the 

economy of “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles. Name of your 

lumber dealer, contractor and architect appreciated. 
STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE Co. 
1038 Oliver Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


(Shipments Prompt. Branch Factory in Chicago for Western Trade) 
i i 
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_ covered from one bushel, together with 
that of the oil-cake left as a by-product, 
is equivalent to twenty-five per cent of 

| the price of the corn. 

| Wherever there is a huge manufac- 

| turing company or trust, there you are 

| sure to find technically trained men 
| who perform miracles such as these. 
| In a single German chemical plant that 
| makes coal-tar dyes and drugs, just 
| outside Frankfurt, no fewer than three 
hundred and seven chemists are em- 
ployed, each one a university doctor. 
The greatest American powder com- 
pany probably spends tens of thousands 
a year in discovering new blasting ex- 
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Own Home § 
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factory lo y 

Sreight paid, P x 
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in your own home. 


irat White Frost 


Refr ‘igerator 


miniature “White WHITE FROST REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Tee Ae fet 634 N. Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 


it when you write. 
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‘ 


A postal brings you handsome 
book of famous refrigerators, show- 
ing latest improvements in beauty, 
convenience, sanitation and _ ice 
economy. If you are looking for 
something extra fine, yet low priced, 
learn how to buy. 


Exclusive features: round metal body (no 
wood to warp, mould or crack); enameled, 
snowy white inside and out; REVOLVING 
SHELVES; Cork-cushioned doors and covers 

noiseless and air-tight; drinking water 
coil, with porcelain reservoir, attachable 
to city water system if desired. Catalog 
tells about other important features. 


Tenth year of leadership. 
guarantee. Lasts a lifetime. 
paid anywhere in U. S 


25-year 
Freight 


Postal brings free catalog, quotes factory prices, 
easy terms and wonderful trial offer. 
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plosives and improving old methods. 
It cost a German firm more than a 
million dollars to devise a process of 
making synthetically an indigo that 
would be better and cheaper than the 





natural indigo of the far East. That 
was money invested, not spent; for the 


indigo trade of East India has been 
wiped out. In 1913 alone $2,500,000 
worth of synthetic indigo was sold. 

The same story could be told of the 
madder-root industry of France. The 
Germans placed an artificial turkey red 
_on the market and killed it. No doubt 
| it cost thousands upon thousands to 
| discover anti-pyrine; but the profits in 
a single year have reached $300,000. 


Scientific Advice for the Small 
Manufacturer 


The small manufacturer who learns 
| for the first time of these wonderful 
| scientific activities of his powerful com- 

petitor and their almost magical results, 
| who realizes that not only are old fac- 
tory methods and well known products 
constantly improved by scientific in- 
vestigation, but that new processes and 
salable articles are deliberately invented, 
may wonder how he can possibly cope 
with such a system. When he is told 
that $5,000,000 has been set aside by 
a German trust to be spent by chemists 
in discovering an artificial rubber that 
will be the exact chemical equivalent of 
the best Para rubber, when he reads 
that the United States Steel Corporation 
has spent up to date about $800,000 
in research that will culminate in an 
electrical method of making steel, he 
will decide that his original analysis of 
the business situation is correct — that 
in money, and money alone, is the chief 


weapon of the large corporation. Lab- 
oratory equipment costs money; the 
three or four thousand books in the 


technic ‘al library of the laboratory cost 
money; the men in the laboratory must 
be mai money; the experiments that 
they perform cost money. Yes, money 
and not science is the great corporation's 
42-centimeter gun. , 

But the small manufacturer is wrong, 
for’ all the princes’ ransoms spent to 
make a cake of soap out of the waste 
glycerine of an abattoir. He never can 
hope to finance research intended to 
convert cotton-seed oil into a substitute 
for lard, to transform the rustling 
branches of trees into the swishing silk 
of a ball-room gown, or to change a 
coal-tar stench into an exquisite per- 
fume. Nor can he hope to spend all 
his substance on a laboratory and a 
corps of hired Ph.D’s. But he can 
hope to take his special little problem 
to a chemist who has his own labora- 
tory, who will give him the same kind 
of scientific advice that makes a Chicago 
| packing company an industrial power, 
and who will enable him to keep abreast 
of the industrial times. That chemist 
is a doctor for sick businesses — a man 





| To-day the-gross value of the oil re- 


Miracles —in Your Own Business 
| 


who may be consulted as a physician 
is consulted about the ills of the human 
bedy, but with a much better prospect 
of effecting a cure. 

The technical needs of the smal! 
manufacturer are such that the field 
of industrial research holds out pros- 
pects for the young college student 
more alluring than those of any other 
profession. The foremost universities 
have come to that conclusion. Many 
of them have established industrial re- 
search departments for the training of 
industrial doctors. There is not one of 
these universities, not one of a hundred 
technical experts in private practice, 
who may not be consulted at small cost 
by the business man of modest capital. 
I know of one chemist who made a 
report that cost seventeen dollars and 
that meant a saving of thirty dollars 
a week after its recommendations were 
adopted. 

The industrial discoveries made by 
these institutions and by private prac- 
titioners are as startling, in their way, 
as any of the more imposing technical 
achievements of the great corporation’s 
scientists. 

It occurred to a Pittsburgh glass 
manufacturer that his industry might 
profit by chemical advice. Could in- 
dustrial research help him? He placed 
his problem before the University of 
Pittsburgh’s Department of Industrial 
Research. A ¢hemist was assigned to 
the study of glass-making. First the 
question of the pots in which glass is 
made came up. 


“How much do they cost?” the 
chemist asked. 

“From seventy to eighty dollars 
each.” 

“How long do they last?” he con- 
tinued. 

“About a month.” 

Here was a problem in itself. A 


method for coating the interiors of the 
pots was worked out, which doubled 
their life. 

The chemist saw that the batches 
of raw material to be smelted in making 
glass contained as many as twenty dif- 
ferent ingredients. 

“Why do you mix so many things 
together?” he inquired. “Some of 
them seem to be unnecessary.” 

“Glass has always been made that 
way. This formula was handed down 
by my grandfather.” 

The chemist conducted some labor- 
atory experiments. He invented a 
process that worked perfectly with only 
four compounds. 

The older the trade—and_glass- 
making is a very old trade — the more 
it seems to need such scientific atten- 
tion. Thus, cotton-spinning and weav- 
ing, for all the marvelous machinery 
that lias been introduced of late years, 
is essentially the same process that it 
was in the old days. In order to make 
cotton yarn stiffer, i increase its strength, 
and prepare it for weaving, starch is 
employed. This process is known as 
“sizing.” After the cloth comes from 
the loom it is “finished,” or given the 
sheen and the quality about which 
salesmen shamelessly rhapsodize. The 
finish produced by the starch plays a 
very important part in the manufac- 
turing and selling of cotton yarns. 

But what kind of starch should be 
employed? Textile manufacturers buy 


corn, potato, cassava, and some wheat 
and rice starch, but without deter- 
mining their suitability for sizing and 
finishing. An industrial chemist who 
attacked the problem for a textile man- 
ufacturer illuminated the whole subject. 
He proceeded from the standpoint that 
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Storehouse of 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Mass. 
Builders—Eastern Expanded Metal Co. Engineers 


In the path of 
the great Salem fire— 


HIS warehouse was in the centre of the great Salem fire of 1914 
which swept over 250 acres of the city. It was built of reinforced 
concrete and roofed along the lines of The Barrett Specification. 
In the fierce path of flame, the rain-water conductors and the zinc flashings 
at the edge of this roof were melted down, but the roof itself was left intact. 


After the fire the building stood, ready for immediate use, among the 
prostrate ruins of its neighbors. The fire underwriters in their official 
report said: 

“The flames and smoke were driven toward these from a burning 

area extending over a mile back and a third of a mile in width, 

and swept these mills along their exposed front of about a quarter 

of a mile in length with a heat which no ordinary construction 

could withstand.” 
The test was a triumph for reinforced concrete and this type of roofing. 
No wonder Barrett Specification Roofs take the base rate of fire insurance! 
Barrett Specification Roofs are not expensive. In fact, they are the ieast 
costly of any permanent roofing; they cost nothing to maintain, for they 
require no painting, coating, or tinkering. 





in charge of this buii 
N. E. Concrete Construction Co., Boston, Mass. 
Roofing Contractors—Warren Bros., Boston, Mass. 


ing are now organized as 


Special Note 


We advise incorporating in 





plans the full wording of 
The Barrett Specification 
in order to avoid any mis- 
understanding. If any 
abbreviated form is desired, 
however, the following is 
sugeested: 

ROOFING —Shall be a 
Barrett Specification Roof 
laid as directed in printed 
Specification, revised 
August 15, 1911, using the 
materials specified and sub- 


ct to the inspection re- 


quirement. 


We should like to send every architect, engineer and building owner a copy of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories report on Barrett Specification Roofs. Address our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 
Tue Paterson Mrc. Co., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 
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hy “| Zz . 2 Ha ee 
adil The-Fairbanks House at. Dedham, Mass. 3 , Re 7 ia 
| Buile in1636, Excepting the shell ,and ty fA MEER ites 
ade r houses, of Florida and California, ” fe hae 
sidest house now standing in America. 


270 Years Old—and 
Still a Com brtable iii 


For nearly three centuries this unpainted house has 
stood exposed to the weather. Continuously occupied 
and still almost perfectly preserved, it offers the most 
convincing proof of the enduring qualities of 


WHITE PINE 


Ever since the Pilgrims landed, White Pine has been universally 
recognized as the wood preferred above all others in home-building. 
And figuring value in terms of service, it is the most economical. 











Despite an impression of its scarcity, White Pine is still abundantly 
available today, as it always has been, in any quantity desired. If 
your lumber dealer is unable to supply it, we would appreciate the 
opportunity of being helpful to you in securing it. 


Send today for our free booklet, “Wire Pine 1x Home Buitpine.” It is beau- 
tifully illustrated, and gives much interesting and practical information regarding 
this most remarkable wood. If you contemplate building, please send us the 
name of your lumber dealer when writing for booklet. 


Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
1622 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Representing 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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the value of starch for cotton sizing 
depends on its property of swelling and 
forming a viscous solution when treated 
with hot water. One kind of starch 
will penetrate the goods better than an- 
other, and the variation is due to a dif- 
ference in the thickness of the solutions 
formed by the different s when 
boiled with water. Moreover, there is 
frequently much variation in the vis- 
cosity of different lots of the same 
kind of starch. Would it not be ad- 
vantageous to the mill if lots of 
uniform viscosity were used, so that 
the same results in sizing and finish- 
ing could be obtained for each lot? 
Laboratory experiments showed that 
boiling has a marked effect on the vis- 
cosity, and that the finish varies ‘with 
the kind of starch employed. When the 
investigation was completed, the chem- 
ist was able to advise the employment 
of a cheap starch and to control the 
finish by means of such softening agents 
as tallow, oil, soap, and glycerine. 

The washing of linen is a household em- 
ployment that hardly seems amenable to 
scientific study. All that is necessary is a 
washboard and a pair of stout arms. But, 
when the steam laundry freed the city 
home from the drudgery of the wash- 
tub, linen-washing became a scientific 
problem — at least, one laundryman 
thought so who wanted to know how 
linen could be washed without gnawing 
it into shreds. The chemist who was 
destined to upset his ideas had never 
been in a laundry and had never seen 
a big washing-machine in action. 
Judged by the standards of the average 
business man, he was not worth five 
dollars a week, and certainly not nearly 
so much as a strong-armed immigrant 
fresh from Ellis Island. He was a sci- 
entist, however, and because he was he 
made more discoveries about washing 
in a month than are dreamed of ina 
laundry company’s philosophy. 


The Chemist Revolutionizes 
Home Industries 


His first step was to take four series 
of turn-over collars, five to a series, and 
test them with the bleaches, acids, 
soaps, and water used in standard 
washing-machines. The acid and the 
bleach were found to rot the collars 
fast. Next he built a little machine to 
measure the breaking strength of linen 
after repeated washing, so as to obtain 
a correct estimate of the loss in wearing 
qualities due to the laundry’s treat- 
ment. Again he found that acid and 
bleaching solutions quickly destroyed 
linen; also, that if too much soap is 
used the threads are attacked. He 
analyzed the soap and soda that his 
employer bought, as well as all the 
soaps sold in the market, and satisfied 
himself that most of them contained 
harmful ingredients. He substituted 
the purest soap and soda that could be 
bought at a reasonable price, and thus 
did much to prevent the needless de- 
struction of linen. Laundrymen insist 
on using hard water for rinsing, because 
it does not form suds readily. He con- 
ducted a few experiments which con- 
vinced him that they were wrong and 
that soft water is better. The superin- 
tendent assured him that acids proba- 
bly caused the most damage to linen; 
but the laboratory tests showed that 
acids can be used safely if they are 
thoroughly rinsed out, and that the 
bleaching solutions are much more 
harmful. The laundry washed and 
bleached clothes in one operation. The 
chemist decided that washing and 
bleaching should be separate processes. 
When he finished his investigation the 
laundryman who engaged him knew 
how to wash clothes scientifically, and 
how to keep customers. 

Sometimes it is bacteri and not 
chemistry that saves a business. 
A lime-sulphur manufacturer found 


that out. His product occasionally 
thickened when stored in barrels. Curi- 
ously enough, of a large number of 
barrels filled at the same time with the 


same material, only an occasional barrel 


was spoiled. It was a white, catsup- 
like material, this thickened product. 
What was it? Two research scientists 
made an investigation. Chemical analy- 


sis revealed nothing. Thereupon the | 


microscope was called into requisition. 
A disease was discovered; the presence 
of the solid matter in the lime-sulphur 
was due to microdérganisms. Then the 
barrels were examined. They” proved 
to be second-hand cider, vinegar, an 
other barrels. Since only one barrel 
out of a possible hundred barrels de- 
veloped the organism, the lime-sulphur 
had been inoculated in some cases and 
not in others. 


Diseases that Bottled Soda-Water 
May Contract 


Bottled soda-water may also con- 
tract diseases, and, if they are not 
correctly diagnosed and cured, a heavy 
financial loss may be entailed. About 
two years ago there was a strange epi- 
demic that threatened the industry. 
It was found necessary even to close 
some factories. They opened again 
when bacteriologists ascertained that 
the disease was caused by a minute 
vegetable growth which infested the 
water supply used. Filtering the water 
proved unavailing; besides, some of 
the works had filtered their water as a 
regular part of the manufacturing pro- 
cess before the epidemic appeared. The 


- growth had to be killed. Hence the 


bacteriologists advised that distilled 
water be utilized, and that this dis- 
tilled water be stored in dark places, 
since the microscopic vegetable growth 
in question flourished only. in light. 
Wooden kegs were discarded, because 
they carry undesirable bacteria, and 
glazed pottery was substituted. Left 
to itself, what would the bottled soda- 
water industry have accomplished? 

It is research of this nature that has 
saved many a man from commercial 
extinction, and that has made mil- 
lionaires of manufacturers who were 
headed for the bankruptcy court. 

More than thirty years ago a com- 
pany was founded in Chicago to make 
what is known as anhydrous grape-sugar 
from corn. Cane-sugar cost eight cents 
a pound at that time—a very high 
price — and corn was cheap. eo 
ana cane-sugar was to be blended in the 
factory with this anhydrous cane-sugar, 
and the mixture sold to confectioners 
who needed a cheap, pure product. 
Thous: ~ds of barrels were purchased 
in the “rst few months; the company 
seemed on the highroad to prosperity. 
But the barrels came back. The anhy- 
drous grape-sugar had absorbed all the 
moisture in the mixture, and each bar- 
rel contained a caked mass. It was 
evident that the factory would have to 
close. A resourceful chemical engineer 
suggested that the plant be turned into 
a glucose factory. It required months 
and months of patient research to frame 
a commercially profitable process, but 
at last success came. That was the be- 
ginning of the rich corn-products industry 
of the United States. 

When the problems to be thus solved 
entail an expenditure of sums too 
large for the bank account of the aver- 
age manufacturer, the research neces- 
sary for their solution ought to be 
financed by the entire industry to which 
he belongs. That has been successfully 
done by the Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association, 
the Master Car-Builders’ Association, 
the National Canners’ Association, the 
Association of American Portland Ce- 
ment Manufacturers, and other bodies. 

A fat book might be written on the 


scientific study of pigments and the 
proper way to mix and apply them, 
thanks to the money spent by the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association. Ten 
years ago paint-making was a rule-of- 
thumb industry. Research has changed 
it into a scientific undertaking with a 
commercial cast. Paint is now made 
for specific purposes, and that is why 
there are more varieties of paint now 
than there are human races. The cause 
of rusting is fairly well known. Twenty- 
five years ago a paint manufacturer re- 
garded his formulas as valuable trade 
secrets; but chemists. easily analyzed 
his secretly made products and e 

some of the fallacies of their manufac- 
ture. None of our bridges would last 
ten years if they were not repeatedly 
watched and painted; and, because 
they realize this, paint-makers rely 
more on chemical advice than on trade 
secrets of fanciful merit. 


There Are No Trade Secrets to 
the Chemist 


It is the same in Portland cement 
making. No other American industry 
has advanced with like rapidity. Only 
a few years ago the United States, ex- 
pansive and populous as it is, consumed 
annually less cement than is now. used 
each year in any one of our large cities. 
Much of this development may be at- 
tributed to cotperative research, which 
has been conducted by the American 
Association of Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers, and which has both improved 
the quality of cement and revealed new 
uses for it. 

A vast amount of scientific work 
has been done to determine the effect 
of sea water on concrete piers and 
walls, the resistance of cement composi- 
tions to fire, and the action of alkaline 
waters on the cement drains of Western 
farms. A flood of light has been shed 
on the chemistry of cement, with the 
result that the manufacturers who con- 
stitute the Association have at their 
command a body of scientific facts which 
enables them to design and operate mills 
with an efficiency that is unsurpassed. 
An industry has been developed that 
ranks with the greatest in the country. 
Cement is now listed with lumber, coal, 
and steel among the nation’s resources. 
No American industry affords a more 
striking example of the value of codper- 
ative, persistent scientific effort to de- 
velop latent possibilities. Notwithstand- 
ing the success already achieved, the 
members of the Association feel that 
their work has hardly begun. 

The results of the investigations con- 
ducted for such organizations are usu- 
ally published, for the benefit of the 
world, in the proceedings of technical so- 
cieties or in trade periodicals. Nothing 
is more ludicrous to a scientist than 
the spectacle of a narrow-minded manu- 
facturer hugging a supposed trade 
secret to his bosom and making a pro- 
found mystery of processes well known 
to every chemical engineer. The late 
Professor Robert Kennedy Duncan, a 
pioneer in the introduction of industrial 
research into a university’s curriculum, 
used to tell his students of a glass 
manufacturer who bought from a 
“practical man” a secret formula for 
making ruby church glass. Over and 
over again that formula was tried, but 
the glass always turned out green in- 
stead of ruby. Finally a chemist was 
consulted. That unpractical person — 
he knew very little about glass-making 
— discovered that the “secret” was an 
old French recipe, well known _ in 
Europe, and that it had not been fol- 
lowed with strict chemical accuracy. 

Often this attitude of mystery is as- 
sumed by skilled workmen; and, when 
it is tolerated through ignorance of the 
possibilities of industrial research, no 
man can call himself master of his own 
shop. There was a time when the dye- 
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What Is Your Favorite Color? 


If you don’t give personal attention to 
the matter, your house may be finishei in 
a color that will always offend you—how- 


ever well it pleases others. It is easy to 
study color schemes yourself, using our 
Revolving Color Chart and being guided 
by our book, “‘Symphonies in Stains.” 


Dexter Stains 
For Shingles and Boards 


The Rewsiving O olor Chart is made of 
actual, stained shingles, so arranged you 
can make hundreds of color combinations, 


Dexter Stains have a use beyond the 
making of your house beautiful—they are 
the best preservative you can put on ex- 


posed woodwork. They actually double 
the life of shingles. Let us send you our 
free book and color chart. 


DEXTER BROTHERS CO. 
149 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 
Agents Everywhere 


Roof stained with 
Dexter Silver 
Gray Stain. 


Tea House—Estate 
of Jacob H. Schiff, 
Red Bank,'N, J. 

Janes & Leo, ar- 
chitects, New York 
































Lighting Fixtures that Are 
nm Packed bya Guarantee mug 


am ie no chances in buying your Pte 
You want them to be a lasting ornament to 
your home—not to become shabby and 


corroded 
GAUM 


and un- 
AUMER 


sightly. 
Lighting Fixtures 


at 
on 
fat 
are built tolast. Beauti- 
fully finished by a special 
electroplating process 
and guaranteed: to- hold 
their beauty and stability. 
Look for the Gaumer_ 
Guarantee Tag. 
Insist on seeing this Tag 


on every indvor 
fixture. 


If your dealer 
does not have 
Gaumer Fix- 
tures, we will 
tell you of a 
dealer near you 
who does. Ad- 
dress Dept. G. 


-08092 for Living Room or Dining Room 
BIDDLE-GAUMER ar ret 


eR rere ret ei a I 
. One sare 
ae 
DRE 
at 


3846-56 Lancaster Avenue delphia, Pa. 











UNMATCHED SPEED 
EXTRA POWER—NO VIBRATION 





Koban Mfg. 
Water St. Milwaunee, Wis: Wonted 
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“What y Doin 
Now, Bill?” 


You don’t have to ask that question of 
a trained man, because you know his 
position is a permanent one—that he is 
not at the mercy of conditions that affect 
the untrained man. 


You can always be sure of a good position 
and a good salary if you have the special 
training that puts and keeps you in demand. 
The International Correspondence Schools will 
bring special training to you, no matter where 
you live, or how little spare time or spare 
cash you have. 









To learn Aow the I. C. S. can help you, 
and how you can easily qualify for success in 
your chosen occupation, mark and mail the 
attached coupon today. Doing so costs you 
only the postage. You assume no obligation. 
If you think you’re ambitious, marking the 
coupon will’ prove it. Do it NOW. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 







































Box 814, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 
[~] ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Architectural Drafting |_| BOOKKEEPING 
[| Blectric Lighting & Railways Concrete Engineering | Stenagraphy and Typewriting 
| Telephone Expert ~ | Structural Engineering ~ |") digher Accounting 
| MECHANICAL ENGINEERING =~ PLUMBING AND HEATING Commercial Law 
7-4 | AUTO RUNNING "GOOD ENGLISH FOR EV'YONE 
+ ~| CIVIL ENGINEERING | _ | SALESMANSHIP Teachers’ Course 
~ | MINE FOREMAN AND SUPT. |_| Window Trimming CIVIL SERVICE |__| Spanish 
' | STATIONARY ENGINEERING |_| Show Card Writing "AGRICULTURE | | German 
| ARCHITECTURE Lettering and Sign Painting "| POULTRY French 
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house of a textile mill was in charge of 
a master or “boss” dyer, a kind of high 
priest whose rites might not be too 
closely observed. His most promisin, § 
assistant became a “second hand” an 
was taught the principles of the trade 
— in reality the “drugs” employed and 
their preparation. When the English 
chemist Perkin discovered mauve, a new 
era dawned. The chemist entered the 
dye-house, and secrecy was swept 
away. 

One of the virtues of industrial re- 
search is that it promutes him who be- 
lieves in it to a captaincy in the army of 
industry. Inevitably he must outrank 
his competitors. They may discover 
the reason of his success and awaken 
to the possibilities of science; but his 
lead will be hard to overcome. The 
firm that started the celluloid industry 
is still the foremost in the field, although 
its major patents have expired. Amer- 
ica still produces more aluminum than 
any other country, because an American 
was the first to make the metal com- 
mercially. Thousands of coal-tar dyes, 
drugs, perfumes, photographic devel- 
opers, and flavors are made in Ger- 
many; but, although only a few hun- 
dred are patented, the coal-tar chemical 
industry has been essentially German 
for more than forty years. 

Step into any one of a dozen uni- 
versity laboratories and you will learn 
how a few sensible business men appre- 
ciate these advantages of industrial 
research, and how, at small cost to 
themselves, they are endeavoring to 
supplant rule-of-thumb and mystery by 
applied science. Outside of one Pitts- 
burgh institute you may see at this 
very moment a great bale of leather 
scrap sent on by a thrifty shoe manu- 
facturer who thought there might be 
some industrial use for this waste mate- 
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rial. In a few months he will be the 
owner of a process for making either a 
good salable fertilizer or a fair arti- 
ficial ‘sole-leather. 

The same laboratory is hard at work 
trying to make artificial stone out of 
soapstone. waste, and, above all, a 
plastic material that can be fashioned 
into the acid-resisting vessels that can 
not be readily cut from natural stone. 
You may see, too, one chemist working 
out the problem of deodorizing cheap 
fish oil and converting it into a toilet 
soap fit for the use of a princess; an- 
other trying to ascertain why glue will 
not dry on wet days, and to discover a 
method of making it whether it rains 
or shines; and a third devising, on be- 
half of a Philadelphia company, a pro- 
cess for making a medicinal preparation 
that has been hitherto prepared in Ger- 
many, but that has not been imported 
since the war. 


Chemists Raise the Standard of Living 


Work such as this is “applied ideal- 
ism,” in the words of Arthur D. Little, 
himself a distinguished industrial chem- 
ist. When consummated, it means new 
factories and employment for idle 
hands, and a raising of the standard of 
living by cheapening what are now lux- 
uries and reducing them to the level of 
comforts or conveniences within the 
reach of all. -It means also the utiliza- 
tion of opportunities long neglected be- 
cause of ignorance, and the injection of 
something that is almost romantic into 
the most sordid calling. “‘Give me the 
sewage of New York City,” oried an 
industrial idealist, “‘and I will return 
annually the milk of a hundred thou- 
sand cows.”” Such miracles are possible. 
In every factory of the country feats 
can be performed that will eclipse the 
magic of a Merlin or an Aladdin. 
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Joss, Branhard, Rhoades, and Hess were 
all pitching to him in turn. Each in 
turn was trying to get a ball by the big 
fellow. They pegged in on the ground, 
over his head, even back of him; but 
he stood there for ten minutes without 
missing a shot. It was merely a matter 
of eye plus, of course, muscular control. 
““And some three or four years ago, 
in Cleveland, he had been crippled with 
a bad leg. He had been out of the game 
for more than a month. On i tis par- 
ticular afternoon a big crowd had filed 
into the park, and toward the finish 
Cleveland was one run behind with two 
on base. There was a moment’s wait. 
And then out across the field from the 
club-house the crowd saw a familiar 
figure hobbling in toward the plate. 
No king ever got a grander welcome. 
In a flash those 20,000 present were on 
their feet, raving and roaring a greeting 
no player ever got before. The hurri- 
cane of cheering increased as Larry 
stepped up to the plate, dropped to a 
dead silence as the ball started over, and 
then — well, he hit for three bases, and 
you can imagine the rest. It lasted ten 
minutes without a check. Yet they say 
there is no sentiment in baseball! 
“Yes, that old boy could hit. He 
stepped from a cab-driver’s seat to Fall 
River, and batted .429 his first year out. 
He stepped from Fall River to Phila- 
delphia, and within a year was a nip- 
and-tuck rival of the mighty Delehanty. 
He has never been as great an all-around 
ball-player as Cobb, Wagner, or Col- 
lins, but he could hit that pill.” 
“Maybe you are right,” replied the 


dentist, “but Ill still take Cobb for 
mine. He may beat out a lot of his 
hits, but the point is that he gets there 
oftener than any other man ever got 
there before. You say that Hans Wag- 
ner was the most valuable player. 
Who has that job now?” 


Collins Picks Up Where Wagner 
Left Off 


“A Mr. Edward T. Collins, late of 
Philadelphia, now of the C hicago White 
Sox,” was the answer. “For all-round 
ability, batting, fielding, base-running, 
brains, speed, and courage, he is a 
worthy successor to the immortal 
Honus. He is not only a great ball- 
player, but a game one from hoof to roof. 
Two years ago he played through an 
imporfant four-game series with a boil 
that had broken under his groin. Every 
move was agony. Each day, when he 
came into the club-house, his uniform 
was clotted with blood. But he played 
star ball and sayed the series. As an 
infielder Collins picks up where Wagner 
left off when last season, for the first 
time in eighteen years, he failed to bat 
above .300.” 

“There won’t be anybody to pick up 
where Cobb leaves off,”’ said the dentist. 
“There won’t be anybody even close.” 

“All right,” said the B. R., as he left 
the chair. “You win. What’s the tax for 
this subway extension under the gum?” 

“Ordinarily,” said the dentist, “it 
would be fifteen dollars; but we'll call 
it square. Still, if you could dig upa 
pass for next Tuesday, when Cob and 
the Tigers come to town —— 


Next Month—“ The Grand Old Pitching Arm” 
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S-W Brighten-Up Stain 


Brighten-Up! 


About your home are many worn sur- 
faces, all waiting for the paint brush to 
make them fresh and new again. You 
don’t need experience to do it. You 
don't need much paint. All you need 
is the inclination to make your home 
more attractive. 


The Sherwin-Williams Brighten-Up Finishes include just the right paint, 
stain, varnish or enamel for each surface in a home. Tell the Sherwin-Williams 
dealer what you want to brighten up and he will give you the product made for 
that purpose in a small tin ready to use. Send for a free copy of our 





S-W White Enamel 


Cottage Bungalow Portfolio 


This is a complete small house, with plans cations are all worked out by experts. The 
for building, planting the grounds, furnishing suggestions will prove helpful to every home 
and decorating the exterior and the rooms. owner or prospective home builder. Write 
The illustrations are in color. The specifi- for it. 


SHERWIN-WILLIA 


AINTS &~ VARNISHES 


Showrooms—New York, 116 West 32nd Street; Chicago, People’s Gas 
Building. San Francisco, 523 Market Street. Sales Offices and Ware- 
houses in Principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. Address all 
inquiries for Portfolio to 603 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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To the pleasures of 
vacation days a Premo 
adds the further 
pleasure of making 
pictures of all the 
persons and things 
that make the vaca- 
tion worth while. 


Your vacation will be 
much pleasanter with a 


Light weight and compactness, ease of loading and operating, dependability 


in the fullest sense of the word—these are the qualities that distinguish the 
Premo camera; the qualities that make it the ideal vacation camera for you. 


Prices range from $1.50 to $150.00. Premo catalogue free at the dealer’s, or mailed direct on request. 


Rochester Optical Division, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Beltane the Strong 


[Continued from page 18] 





Thenceforth they veiled their hearts 
one from the other. So they tarried 
a while in that fair city, yet com- 
panied together no more: for each was 
fain to walk apart, dreaming of this 
woman and the beauty of her; and 
each by stealth wooed her to wife. 

“At last, upon an evening, came 
Johan to his brother, and, taking from 
his bosom the half of the ‘crown he 
had won, kissed it and gave it to 
Beltane, saying: ‘The half of a crown 
availeth no man. Take, therefore, my 
half and join it with thine. For well 
do I know thy heart, my ‘brother — 
and thou art the elder, and Duke. 
Go therefore and woo this lady to 
wife, and God speed thee, my lord.’ 

“But Beltane said: “Shame were it 
in me to take advantage of my years 
thus. Doth age or rank make a man’s 
love more worthy? Go, get thee to thy 
wooing, my brother, and heaven’s bless- 
ing on thee.’ 

“Then grew Johan full of joy, say- 
ing: ‘So be it, dear my brother; but 
an I come not to thee within three days 
at sunset, then shalt know that my woo- 
ing hath not prospered.’ 

“Upon the third day, therefore, Bel- 
tane the Duke girded on his armor and 
made ready to ride unto his own 
demesne, yet tarried until sunset, ac- 
cording to his word. But his brother 
Johan came not. Therefore he, in 
turn, rode upon his wooing, and came 
unto the lady’s presence in hauberk of 
mail, and, thus ungently clad, wooed her 
as one in haste to be gone, telling her 
that this world was no place for a man 
to sigh out his days at a woman’s feet, 
and bidding her answer him ‘yea’ or 
‘nay’ and let him be gone to his duty. 
And she, whom so many had wooed on 
bended knee, spake him ‘yea,’— for 
that a woman’s: ways be beyond all 
knowledge,— and therewith gave her 
heauty to his keeping. 

“So forthwith were they wed with 
much pomp, and he brought her to his 
duchy with great joy and acclaim. 
Then would Johan have departed over- 
seas; but Beltane ever dissuaded him, 
and fain these brothers would have 
loved each other as they had done afore- 
time; yet was the beauty of this woman 
ever betwixt them. 


“TOW, within that year came news of 

fire and sword upon the border, of 
cruel rape and murder; so Beltane sent 
forth his brother Johan with an army to 
drive back the invaders, and himself 
abode in his great castle, happy in the 
love of his fair young wife. But the war 
went ill. Tidings came that Johan his 
brother was beaten back with much loss 
and he himself sore wounded. There- 
fore the Duke made ready to set forth 
at the head of a veteran company. But, 
ere he rode, a:son was born to him; so 
needs must he come to his wife in his 
armor, and, beholding the child, kissed 
him. Thereafter Duke Beltane rode 
to the war with a glad heart, and fell 
upon his enemies and scattered them, 
and pursued them far and smote them 
even to their own gates. 

“But in the hour of his triumph he 
fell, by treachery, into the hands of his 
cruelest enemy,—how it mattereth 
not,— and for a space was lost to sight 
and memory. But as for Johan, the 
Duke’s brother, he lay long sick of his 
wounds. So came the Duchess and 
ministered to him; and she was fair, 
and passing fair, and he was young. 
And when his strength was come again, 
each day was Johan minded to ride 
forth and seek the Duke his brother. 
But he was young and she passing fair; 


wherefore he tarried still, bound by 
the lure of her beauty. 

“And upon a soft and stilly eve, as 
they walked together in the garden, 
she wooed Johan with tender look and 
word, saying: ‘My lord is surely dead, 
and, though our hearts be sad there- 
fore, yet are we young, and love might 
be our comforter an thou wilt have it 
so, my Lord Johan?’ And, with the 
word, she wreathed her white arms 
about him and gave to his her mouth. 
And in that moment came one, fierce 
and wild of aspect, in dinted casque 
and rusty mail, who stood and watched 
—ah, God!” 


ERE, for a while, the hermit Am- 

brose stayed his tale; and Bel- 
tane saw that his brow was moist and 
that his thin hands clenched and wrung 
each other. ' 

“So thus, my son, came Duke Bel- 
tane home again, he and his esquire, 
Sir Benedict of Bourne, alone of all his 
company, each alike worn with hard- 
ship and spent with wounds. But now 
was the Duke stricken of a greater pain, 
and leaned him upon the shoulder of his 
esquire, faint and sick of soul, and knew 
an anguish deeper than any flesh may 
know. Then, of a sudden, madness 
came upon him, and, breaking from the 
mailed arms that held him, he came hot- 
foot to the courtyard and to the hall 
beyond, and reached at last my lady’s 
bower, his mailed feet ringing upon the 
stones. 

“And, looking up, the Duchess saw, 
and cried aloud, and stood thereafter, 
pale and speechless and wide of eye, 
while Johan’s cheek grew red and in his 
look was shame. _Then the Duke put 
up his vizor, and when he spake his 
voice was harsh and strange. 

“**Greeting, good brother!’ said he. 
“Go now, I pray you. Get you horse 
and armor, and wait me in the court- 
yard. Yet first must I greet this my 
lady wife.’ 

“So Johan turned, with hanging 
head, and went slow-footed from the 
chamber. 

“Then said the Duke, laughing in 
his madness: ‘Behold, lady, the power 
of a woman’s beauty. For I loved a 
noble brother once, a spotless knight 
whose honor reached high as heaven; 
but thou hast made of him something 


. foul and ‘base, a traitor to me and to 


his own sweet name: and ’tis for this I 
will requite thee!’ But the Duchess 
spake not, nor blenched even when the 
dagger gleamed to strike — oh, sweet 
God of mercy, to strike! 

“But, in that moment, came Benedict 
of Bourne and leapt betwixt and took 
the blow upon his.cheek, and, stanch- 
ing the blood within ‘his tattered war- 
cloak, cried: ‘Lord Duke, because I 
love thee, ne’er shalt thou do this thing 
until thou first slay me!’ 

**A while the Duke stood in amaze, 
then turned and strode away down the 
great stair, and, coming to the court- 
yard, beheld his brother Johan, armed 
at all points and mounted, and with 
another horse equipped near by. So 
the Duke laughed and closed his vizor, 
and his laughter boomed hollow within 
his rusty casque, and, leaping to the 
saddle, he rode to the end of the great 
tilt-yard, and, wheeling, couched his 
lance. 

“So these brothers, who had loved 
each other well, spurred upon each 
other with leveled lances; but, or ever 
the shock came,— oh, my son, my son! 
— Johan rose high in his stirrups and 
cried aloud the battle-cry of his house: 
‘Arise! Arise! I shall arise!’ and, with 

















a Pistol but ONCE 


But when that ONCE comes to you your 
pistol should be the unfailing kind—a Colt. 


Many people who have bought pistols for 
home protection have come face to face 
with a crisis only to find their weapons 
unresponsive. Many have fancied a crisis 


and found their pistols too ready, to their 
everlasting regret. 


The \OLT Automatic 


when loaded and cocked is positively locked 
against unintentional discharge by the 
unique safety device in the grip. You must 
purposely grip the gripand pull the trigger. 
That’s why “You can’t forget to make a 
Colt safe.” That’s why “The Colt fires 
the first shot first.” 


The Colt was adopted by the Army and 
Navy because of its “Marked superiority 
to any other known pistol.” 
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**TheColt 
Fires the \ 
First Shot 
First.°° 


Write for free Colt 

booklet, “How to 

Shoot,” and Catalog 
No. 7. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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FOSTER RUBBER CO. 


105 Federal Street 

Boston, Mass. 
tentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 
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RUBBER HEELS 


Are worn regularly today by 
thousands of people who have 


Get a pair yourself—then your shoes will be 
more comfortable—they will wear longer, 
and you will walk 
with a new buoy- 
ancy and lightness. 


For only half a dollar 
you can have your 
shoes shod with Cat's 
Paw Heels, and make 
your step as easy as the 
Cat's own. 


That Foster Friction Plug 
took rubber heels out of 
the slippery class. 


It prevents thousands of accidents. Then 
again that Foster Plug resists wear, and the 
extra quality of rubber 
affords greater resil- 
lency — meaning not 
only comfort but 
No holes 
to track mud and dirt. 
They cost no more than 
the ordinary kind—and the 


name is easy to remember. 


Alldealers—50c. attached 


“The change from spiked 
shoes into street shoes that 
have Cat's Paw Rubber Heels 
is a great reli The heels 
make walking on cement 

walks a ay ten per 
—, easier on eet and 
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Do you have weak arches? 
Then you ~~ the Foster 
Ortho Heel which 
gives that extra support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen, mo- 
tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers and all who are on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached of your dealer — 
or sent postpaid noon | re 
ceipt of Foe. and outline 

your heel. 











Metropolitan Magazine 
Will Start You in Business 
Steady Year-Round Work 


There is nothing so interesting as having a 
business of your own. We can start you in 
a business that will give you the very best sales- 
manship experience and will enable you to earn 
from $5.00 to $25.00 the wary pon month. 
amar you eee the business well started your 
pr should easily total 
$100. 00 a Month 

It is not necessary to give your entire time to 
the work. Even though your other duties 


or two of spare 
time each day, you can succeed. Experience is 
not at all necessary nor do we ask you to make 
any investment of any kind. Write, and we will 
be glad to send you full particulars. 


Address the Magazine Reading Club 


may give you only an hour 


Metropolitan 


The Livest Magazine in America 


432 Fourth Avenue New York 
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the cry, tossed aside his lance, lest he 
might harm the Duke-his brother — oh, 


sweet clemency of - ‘Christ! — and 
crashed to earth — and lay there, very 
still and silent. 

“Then the- Duke dismounted and, 
watched by pale-faced squires and 
men-at-arms, came and knelt beside 
his brother, and laid aside his brother’s 
riven helm, and, beholding his comely 
features torn and marred and his 
golden hair all hatefully bedabbled, 
felt his heart burst in sunder; and he 
groaned, and, rising to stumbling feet, 
came to his horse, and mounted and 
rode away ‘neath grim _portcullis 
and over echoing draw-bridge. Yet, 
whithersoever he looked, he saw only 
his brother’s dead face, pale and 
bloody. And fain he would have 
prayed, but could not; and so he came 
into the forest. 

“All day long he rode beneath the 
trees, careless of his going, conscious 
only that Benedict of Bourne rode be- 
hind with his bloody war-cloak wrapped 
about him. But on rode the Duke, 
with hanging head and listless hands; 
for before his haggard eyes was ever 
the pale, dead face of Johan, his 
brother. 

“Now, as the moon rose, they came 
to a brook that whispered soft-voiced 
amid the shadows; and here his war- 
horse stayed to drink. 

“Then came Sir Benedict of Bourne 
beside him. ‘Lord Duke,’ said he, 
‘what hast thou in thy mind to do?’ 

“**T know not,’ said the Duke, ‘though 
methinks *twere sweet to die.’ 

“*Then what of the babe, Lord 
Duke?’ And Sir Benedict drew aside 
his cloak and showed the babe asleep 
beneath. 

“But, looking upon its innocence, 
the Duke cried out and hid his face; 
for the babe’s golden curls were dab- 
bled with the blood from Sir Benedict’s 
wound, and looked even as had the face 
of the dead Johan. Yet, in a while, the 
Duke reached out and took the child, 
and, setting it against his breast, turned 
his horse. 

“Said Sir Benedict: ‘Whither do we 
ride, Lord Duke?’ 

“Then spake the Duke on this wise: 

**Sir Benedict, Duke Beltane is no 
more; the stroke that slew my brother 
Johan killed Duke Beltane also. But 
as for you, get you to Pentavalon and 
say the Duke is dead, in proof whereof 
take you this my ring. And so fare- 
well.’ 

“Thus, my Beltane, God guiding me, 
I brought thee to these solitudes. For 
I am he that was the Duke Beltane, 
and thou art my son indeed.” 


US spake the hermit Ambrose, 

and, having made an end, sat there- 
after with his head bowed upon his 
hands, while Beltane stood wide-eyed, 
yet seeing not, and with lips apart yet 
dumb by reason of the wonder of it. 
Therefore, in a while, the hermit spake 
again: 

“Thus did we five together, thou and 
I, dear son. And I loved thee well, my 
Beltane — with each succeeding day 
I loved thee better; for as thine under- 
standing grew, so grew my love for thee. 
Therefore, so soon as thou wert of an 
age, set in thy strength and able to 
thine own support, I tore myself from 
thy sweet fellowship and lived alone, 
lest, havi ing thee, I might come nigh to 
happiness.” 

Then Beltane sank upon his knees 
and caught the hermit’s wasted hands, 
and kissed them oft, saying: 

“Much hast thou suffered, oh, my 
father; but now am I come to thee 
again, and, knowing all things, here will 
I bide, and leave thee nevermore.” 

Now in the hermit’s pale cheek came 
a faint and sudden glow, and in his eyes 

ight not of the sun. 


a light 
Rethink thee, boy,” said he, “the 


. blood within thy veins is noble. 
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For, 


since thou-art my son, so, an you leave 
me ‘and seek your-destiny, you shall, 
perchance, be Duke of Pentavalon — 
an God will it so.” 

But Beltane shook his head. Quoth-he: 

“My father, [am a smith. Smith am 
I content to be, since thou, Lord Duke, 
art my father. So now will I abide with 
thee, and love and honor thee, and “be 
thy son indeed.” 

Then rose the hermit Ambrose to his 
feet, and spake with eyes uplifted : 

“Now glory be to God, who, in his 

mercy, hath made of thee a man, my 
Beltane, clean of soul and innocent, 
yet strong of arm to lift and succor the 
distressed. Therefore it is that you 
to-day must leave me, my well beloved; 
for there be those whose need of thee is 
greater even than mine.” 
Pa dear my father; how may this 


OW hereupon Ambrose the Hermit 

stood a while with bent head, and 

spake not; only he sighed full oft and 
wrung his hands. 

“I thought but of myself!” he 
groaned. “Great sorrow is ofttimes 
greatly selfish. Alas, my son! twenty 
weary years have I lived here, suing 
God’s forgiveness, and for twenty bit- 
ter years Pentavalon hath groaned 
‘neath. shameful wrong— and death 
—in many hateful shapes. Oh, God, 
have mercy on a sinner who thought 
but on himself! List, my son, oh, list! 
Not many days since, as I kneeled be- 
fore yon cross, came one in knightly 
armor, and upon his face, ’neath the 
links of his camail, I saw a great scar — 
the scar this hand had wrought. And 
even as I knew Sir Benedict, in that 
same moment he knew me, and gave 
a joyous cry, and came and fell upon 
his knee and kissed my hand, as of old. 
Thereafter we talked, and he told me 
many a woeful iale of Pentavalon and 
of its misery. How, when I was gone, 
rose bitter fight and faction, barons 
and knights striving together which 
should be Duke. In the midst of the 
which disorders came one from beyond 
seas, whom men called Ivo, who by 
might of sword and cunning tongue 
made himself Duke in my place. Sir 
Benedict told of a fierce and iron rule, 
of the pillage and ravishment of town 
and city, of outrage and injustice, of 
rack and flame and gibbet — of a peo- 
ple groaning ‘neath a thousand cruel 
wrongs. 

“Then indeed did I see that my 
one great sin a thousand other sins 
had bred, and was I full of bitter sor- 
row and anguish. And in my anguish 
I thought on thee, and sent to thee Sir 
Benedict, and watched thee wrestle, 
and praised God for thy goodly might 
and strength. For, oh, dear my son, 
meseemeth that God hath raised thee 
up to succor these afflicted, to shield 
the weak and helpless— hath made 
thee great and mightier than most to 
smift evil, that it may flee before thee. 
So in thee shall my youth be renewed, 
and my sins, peradveriture, purged 
away.” 

“Father!” said Beltane, rising, his 
blue eyes wide, his strong hands 
a-tremble, “‘oh, my father!” 

Then Ambrose clasped those quiver- 
ing hands and kissed those wide and’ 
troubled eyes, and spake thereafter, 
slow and soft: 

“* Now shall I live henceforth in thee, 
my son, glorying in thy deeds hereafter. 
And if thou must needs bleed, then 
shall my heart bleed with thee; or if 
thou meet with death, my Beltane, 
then shall this heart of mine die with 
thee.” 

Thus speaking, the hermit drew the 
sword from Beltane’s girdle, and held 
the great blade toward heaven. 

“Behold, my son,” said he, “the 
motto of our house: ‘I will arise!’ So 
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Motor man 

Motor “fan”! 

Nothing so adds to the joy 

Of your spin 

As a smooth-drawing 

Pipe or cigarette 

Of wonderful, zestful, relishable 

LUCKY STRIKE. 

When you're smoking LUCKY STRIKE 


You're glad your car’s a smoking car ! 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


Rich men, who can afford to spend what they like for 
tobacco, use LUCKY STRIKE. Not for economy’s sake. 
But because riches cannot buy a better Burley tobacco. 

That is what LUCKY STRIKE is: honest, pure, old Burley 
leaf —ripe and nature sweet, aged to mellow perfection. 

In a cigarette: Try the new Roll Cut form of LUCKY 
STRIKE. It’s crumbled up just right; makes a compact, rich, 
even and smooth cigarette. In the handy 5c tin, which is 
convenient for your pocket. 


Also in 10c Tins and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors 
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CAMERAS (& FILM 


EAT, flat and so compact that it can be : 

easily slipped into coat, vest or hip pocket, / 
the Ansco Vest-Pocket is the smallest and 
lightest camera made which takes a picture 
2% x 3% inches. Uses a standard six-expo- _\ 
sure film-cartridge, obtainable all over the 
world. Needs no adjustment for different \ 
distances. Price $7.50. For perfect results y, 
use the combination of Ansco Camera; Ansco 
Film, the court-decreed original film; and 
Cyko, the prize-winning paper. See your 
Ansco dealer. Catalog from him or us, free 
upon request. 
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now shalt thou arise indeed, that thy 


destiny may be fulfilled. Take hold 
upon thy manhood, my well beloved. 
Get thee to woeful Pentavalon, and, 
beholding its sorrows, seek how they 
may be assuaged. Now, my Beltane, 
all is said. When wilt thou leave thy 
father?” 

Quoth Beltane, gathering his cloak 
about him: 

“An so it be thy wish, my father, 
hen will I go this hour.” 

Then Ambrose brought Beltane into 
iis humble dwelling, where was a coffer 
wrought by his own skilful fingers; and 
from this coffer he drew forth a suit 
of triple mail, wondrously fashioned, 
holding the which, Beltane’s eves 
glistened because of the excellence of 
its craftsmanship. 

“Behold!” quoth the hermit. “Tis 
an armor worthy of a king. Light is it, 
vet marvelous strong, and hath been 
well tried in many a desperate affray. 
Tis twenty years since these limbs 
wore it; yet see — I have kept it bright 
from rust, lest, peradventure, Penta- 
valon should need thee to raise again 

he battle-cry of thy house and lead 
her men to war. And, alas! dear son, 
that day is now! Pentavalon calls to 
thee from out the gloom of dungeon, 
from the anguish of flame and rack 
and gibbet — from blood-soaked hearth 
und shameful grave she calls thee. 
So, my Beltane, come and let me arm 
thee.” 

And there, within his little hut, the 
hermit Ambrose, Duke of Pentavalon 
that was, girt the armor upon Beltane 
the mighty, Duke of Pentavalon to be, 
if so God willed: first the gambeson of 
stuffed and quilted leather, and there- 
after coifed hauberk and chausses, with 
wide sword-belt clamped with broad 
plates of silver and studs of gold, until 
my Beltane stood up armed in shining 
mail from head to foot. Then brought 
\mbrose a wallet wherein were six 
gold pieces, and put it in his hand, 
saving: 

“These have I kept against this day, 
my Beltane. Take them to aid thee 
on thy journey; for the county of 
Bourne lieth far to the south.” 

“Do I then journey to Bourne, my 
father?” 

“Ay, to Sir Benedict, who vet doth 
hold the great city of Thrasfordham. 
Many sieges hath he withstood, and 
daily men flee to him — stricken men, 
runaway serfs, and outlaws from the 
green, all such masterless men as lie in 
fear of their lives.” 


AID Beltane, slow and _ thought- 

ful: 

“There be many outlaws within the 
green - -wild men and sturdy fighters, 
as Pve heard. Hath Sir Benedict many 
men, my father?” 

‘Alas, a pitiful few! And Black Ivo 
can muster bows and lances by the ten 
ti housands “ 

“Yet doth Sir Benedict withstand 
them all, my father!” 

“Yet must he keep ever within 
Bourne, Beltane. All Pentavalon, save 
Bourne, lieth ‘neath Ivo’s iron foot, 
ruled by his fierce nobles; and they be 
strong and many, ‘gainst whom Sir 
senedict is helpless in the field. *Tis 
hut five years agone since Ivo gave up 
fuir Belsaye town to ravishment and 
pillage, and thereafter builded him a 
mighty gallows over against it, and 
hanged many men thereon.” 

_ Now hereupon, of a sudden, Beltane 

enched his hands and fell upon his 
k: nees, 

“Father,” said he, “Pentavalon in- 
deed doth cry? so must I now arise and 
go unto her. Give me thy blessing, that 
I may go.’ 

Then the hermit laid his hands upon 
Beltane’s golden head and blessed him, 
and whispered a while in passionate 
prayer. Thereafter Beltane arose, and 








together they came out into the sun- | 


shine. 

“South and by west must you march, 
dear son, and God, methinks, shall go 
beside thee; for thy feet shall tread 
a path where death shall lie in wait for 
thee. Let thine eyes be watchful, there- 
fore, and thine ears quick to hear. 
Harken you to all men, yet speak you 
few words and soft; but, when you act, 
let your deeds shout unto heaven, that 
all Pentavalon may know a man is come 
to lead them who fears only God. And 
so, my Beltane, fare thee well! Come, 
kiss me, boy; our next kiss, perchance, 
shall be in heaven.” 

And thus they kissed, and looked 
within each other’s eyes; then Beltane 
turned him, swift and sudden, and 
strode upon his way. But in a little, 
looking back, he saw his father kneel- 
ing before the cross, with long, gaunt 
arms upraised to heaven. 


HE morning was yet young when 

my Beltane fared forth into the 
world, a joyous, golden morning trilling 
with the glad song of birds and rich 
with a thousand dewy scents. A fair, 
sweet, joyous world it was indeed, 
whose glories, stealing in at eye and 
ear, filled him with their gladness. On 
strode my Beltane by rippling brook 
and sleepy pool, with step swift and 
light, and eyes wide and shining — 
threading an unerring course, as only a 
forester might; now crossing some 
broad and sunny glade where dawn yet 
lingered in rosy mist, anon plunging 
into the green twilight of dell and din- 
gle, through tangled brush and scented 
bracken gemmed yet with dewy fire, 
by marsh and swamp and lichened rock, 
until he came out upon the forest road 
— that great road laid by the iron men 
of Rome, but now little better than a 
grassy track, yet here and there with 
mossy stone set up to the glory of proud 
emperor and hardy centurion long since 
dust and ashes —a rutted track in- 
deed, but leading ever on, ‘neath mighty 
trees, over hill and dale toward the blue 
mystery beyond. 

Now, in a while, being come to the 
brow of a hill, needs must my Beltane 
pause to look back upon the woodlands 
he had loved so well, and, sighing, he 
stretched his arms thitherward; and, 
lo! out of the soft twilight of the green 
stole a gentle wind full of the scent of 
root and herb and the fresh, sweet smell 
of earth — a cool, soft wind that stirred 
the golden hair at his temples like a 
caress, and so was gone. For a while 
he stood thus, gazing toward where he 
knew his father yet knelt in prayer for 


his appointed way. 

Now, after some while, as he walked, 
Beltane was aware of the silvery tinkle 
of bells, and therewith a full, sweet 
voice upraised in song; and the song 
was right merry, and the words like- 
wise: 

“Oh, ne’er shall my lust for the bowl decline, 

Nor my love for the good long-bow; 

And as bow to the shaft, and as bowl to 

the wine, 

Is a man to a maid, I trow.” 


Looking about, Beltane saw the 
singer, a comely fellow whose long legs 
bestrode a plump ass. A lusty man he 
was, clad in shirt of mail and with a 
feather of green brooched to his escal- 
loped hood; a long-bow hung at his 
back, together with a quiver of arrows, 
while at his thigh swung a heavy, broad- 
bladed sword. Now he, espying Bel- 
tane amid the leaves, brought the ass 
to a sudden halt and clapped hand to 
the pommel of his sword. 

“How now, Goliath!”’ cried he. 
** Pax vobiscum, and likewise Benedicite! 
Come ye in peace, forsooth, or is it to 
be bellum internecinum? Though, by 
St. Giles, which is my patron saint, I 
care not how it be; for, mark ye, vacuus 


























You See Right Through the F Ustc 


The open texture of Chalmers ‘“‘Porosknit’”’ (so open you can see 
through it) lets cool air in. It permits warm air to escape. The 
soft, fine yarn absorbs moisture. So, instead of feeling sweaty 
and oppressed in your underwear, you gain a dry, cool comfort 
with Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit.” 
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Get Some 


Union Suits, for Comfort 
The Closed Crotch of Chalmers “ Porosknit” light, cool 


Union Suits is immensely comfortable. It fits, stays put. 
There can be no ‘‘short-waisted” feeling, no cutting in the A 
crotch. No flaps gape open. There is no bulge, buta / 
smooth, elastic, flexible fit—with elasticity in the seat, so 
that the garment gives easily with every bend or twist. 

All seams are etme by cover seaming. Dura- ~ 
bility is guaranteed. 

CHALMERS KNITTING CO., 12 Bridge Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Also Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle Ribbed Union Suits, Falland Winter Weigh 
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WHEN THE THROTTLE’S WIDE OPEN 


Hear the rhythmic s-w-i-s-h, s-w-i-s-h of the water—the soft purr 
of the motor—scent the brisk freshness of the air—see all the 
beauties of nature spread about you—enchantment! You in 
your Mullins Boat sweep along, swiftly—forgettingly. 


& MULLINS BOATS & 


are boats of quality. Designed by America’s fore- a 





most Naval Architects. Planked from garboard to 
sheerstrake with clear southern cedar—paneled 


with eter. Sneet with brass and copper— 
d. Powered with 2 and 4-cycle motors of the 

most approved type. Graceful, speedy and ultra-durable. 

Mullins boats cost no more than very ordinary craft. ) 


Ateliinp Catalog of Steel and Wooden Motor Boats, Rowboats q 
and Canoes will be a revelation to you —free on request. 


The W. H. Mullins Company »...c%. s:. Salem, 0. 


World's largest builders of pleasure boats 
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EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 7 
MOUNTINGS 7 


Give comfort, neat appearance and assure the safety 
of your eyes. 





On eyeglasses, spectacles or goggles the guaranteed and im- 
proved Shur-on mountings, when properly fitted, hold the lenses 
in correct optical position and 


stick tight comfortably 


The mark in the border of this advertisement is the shape of a Shur-on finger 
grip—that and the name “Shur-on" stamped on the bridge protect you 
against imitation. 

The quality and guarantee make it worth while to say to your optician, 
oculist or optometrist, ‘Is this Shur-on made by Kirstein?” 


The only Shur-on is made by 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Avenue T, Rochester, N. Y. 


Established 1864 
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you can afford. 
to pay $5 or 
for your next 
pair; it’s like making an invest- 
ment—in footwear. The initial 
outlay may be more than you 
have been paying, The “Piccadilly” 
but the returns 32,77" 
will show a larger = 
percentage in the way. 
length of service, 
added comfort and 
individual style. 
Booklet showtng "Styles 


of the Times’’ free 
on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
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cantat coram latrone viator, Sir Goliath, 
the which in the vulgar tongue signi- 
fieth that he who travels with an empty 
purse laughs before the footpad — 
moreover, I have a sword!” 

But Beltane laughed, saying: 

“IT have no lust to thy purse, most 
learned bowman, or indeed to aught of 
thine, unless it be thy company.” 

““My company?” quoth the bow- 
man, looking Beltane up and down with 
merry blue eyes. ‘“‘Why, now do I 
know thee for a fellow of rare good 
judgment, for my company is of the 
best, in that I have a tongue that lov- 
eth to wag in jape or song. Heard ye 
how the birds and I were a-caroling? A 
right blithesome morn, methinks, what 
with my song, and the birds’ song, and 
this poor ass’s bells — ay, and the flow- 
ers apeep from the bank yonder. God 
give ye joy of it, tall brother, as he doth 
me and this goodly ass betwixt my 
knees — patient beast.” 

Now, leaning on his quarter-staff, 
Beltane smiled and said: 

“How came ye by that same ass, 
master bowman?” 

“Well — I met a monk!” quoth the 
fellow, with a gleam of white teeth. 
“Oh, a ponderous monk, brother, of 


| most mighty girth of belly! Now, as ye 
| see, though this ass be sleek and fat as 
| an abbot, she is something small. 


“And 


| shall so small a thing needs bear so 


| 


| great a mountain o’ flesh?’ says I (much 


moved at the sight, brother). No, by 
the blessed bones of St. Giles (which is 


|my patron saint, brother); so there- 


| after (by dint of a little persuasion, 


brother) my mountainous monk, to 
ease the poor beast’s back, presently 
got him down, and I, forthwith, got up 

-as being more in proportion to her 


| weight, sweet beast! 


|}men in 
ye will, let us company together what 





“Oh, surely ne’er saw I fairer morn 
than this, and never, in so fair a morn, 
saw I fairer man than thou, sir forester, 
nor taller—and I have seen many 
my day. Wherefore, an so 


time we may. “Tis a solitary road, 
and the tongue is a rare shortener of 
distance.” 


O Beltane strode on beside this gar- 
rulous bowman, harkening to his 

merry talk, yet himself speaking short 
and to the point, as was ever his cus- 
tom. Presently the bowman drew 
from his bosom a gold chain, -thick and 
long and heavy, and held it up in the 
sunlight. 

“I got this, Sir Dove, together with 
a ring and divers other toys, at the 
storming of Belsaye, five years agone. 
Aha! a right good town is Belsaye, 
and growing rich and fat against 
another plucking.” 

“And how came 
stormed?” 

Quoth Giles the bowman, eyeing his 


Belsaye to be 


| golden chain: 





““My Lord Duke Ivo had a mind to 
a certain lady, who was yet but a mer- 
chant’s daughter, look ye. But she 
was young and wondrous fair, for 
Duke Ivo hath a quick eye and rare 
judgment in such pretty matters. But 
she (and she but a merchant’s daugh- 
ter!) took it ill, and when Duke Ivo’s 
messerigers came to bear her to his 
presence, she whined and struggled, as 
is ever woman’s way; and thereafter, 
in the open street, snatched a dagger, 
and thereupon, before her father’s very 
eyes, did slay herself (and she but a 
merchant's daughter!). Whereat some 
hot-head plucked out sword, and other 
citizens likewise, and of my Lord Duke’s 
messengers there none escaped save 
one, and he sore wounded. So Belsaye 
city shut its gates ‘gainst my Lord Duke, 
and set out fighting-hoards upon its 
walls. 

“Yet my Lord Duke battered and 
breached it, for few can match him 
in a siege, and stormed it within three 
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days. And, by St. Giles, though he 
lost the merchant’s daughter, methinks 
he lacked not at all, for the women of 
Belsaye are wondrous fair.” 

The rising sun made a glory all 
about them, pouring its beams ‘twixt 
mighty trees whose knotted, far- 
flung branches dappled the way here 
and there with shadow. But now 
Beltane saw naught of it by reason 
that he walked with head adroop and 
eyes that stared earthward. As for 
Giles o’ the Bow, he chirruped merrily 
to the ass, and whistled full melodi- 
ously, mocking a blackbird that piped 
amid the green. Yet in a while he 
turned to stare at Beltane, rubbing at 
his square, shaven chin with strong 
brown fingers. 

“Forsooth,” quoth he, nodding, 
“thou’rt a lusty fellow, Sir Gentleness. 
By the teeth of St. Giles (which is my 
patron saint), ne'er saw I a goodlier 
spread of shoulder, nor such a proper 
length of arm to twirl an ax withal, 
and thy legs like me well. Hast the 
makings of a right lusty man-at-arms 
in thee, despite thy soft and peaceful 
look!” 

“Yet a lover of peace am I!” said 
Beltane, his head yet drooping. 

“Peace, quotha— peace? Ha! by 
all the holy saints, peace! A soft word! 
A woman’s word! A word smacking 
of babes and milk! Out upon thee! 
What hath a man with such an arm — 
ay, and legs — to do with peace? An 
you would, now, I could bring you to 
good service "neath Duke Ivo’s banner. 
*Tis said he hath sworn, this year, to 
burn Thrasfordham keep, to hang 
Benedict o’ the Mark and lay waste 
to Bourne. Aha! you shall see good 


fighting ‘neath Ivo’s. banner; Sir 
Dove!” 
Then Beltane raised his head and 


spake, swift and sudden, on this wise: 

“An I must fight,— the which God 
forbid,— yet once this my sword is 
drawn, ne'er shall it rest till I lie dead 
or Black Ivo is no more.” 

Then did the archer stare upon my 
Beltane in amaze, with eyes full wide 
and mouth agape; nor spake he for a 
while — then: 

“Black Ivo — thou!” he cried, and 
laughed again. “Go to, my _ tender 
youth,” said he. “Methinks a lute 
were better fitted to thy hand than 
that great sword o’ thine.” 

Now, beholding Beltane’s gloomy 
face, he smiled within his hand, yet 
eyed him thoughtfully thereafter; and 
so they went with never a word betwixt 
them. But, in a while, the archer fell 
to snuffing the air, and clapped Beltane 
upon the shoulder. 

“Aha!” quoth he, “methinks we 
reach the fair duchy of Pentavalon. 
Smell ye aught, brother?” 

And now, indeed, Beltane became 
aware of a cold wind, foul and noisome, 
a deadly, clammy air breathing of 
things corrupt, chilling the flesh with 
swift, unthinking dread; and, halting 
in disgust, he looked about him to 
left and right. 

“Above — above!” cried Giles o 
the Bow. “This is Sir Pertolepe’s 
country — look you heavenward, Sir 
Innocence!” 


HEN, lifting his eyes to the shiver 

ing leaves overhead, Beltane of a 
sudden espied a naked foot — a down- 
curving, clawlike thing, shriveled and 
hideous, and, glancing higher yet, be- 
held a sight to blast the sun from 
heaven. 

Now, staring up at the contorted 
horror of this shriveled thing that 
once had lived and laughed, Beltane 
let fall his staff, and; being  sud- 
denly sick and faint, sank upon his 
knees, and, covering his eyes, crouched 
there in the grass the while that grisly. 
silent thing swayed to and fro abov: 
him in the gentle wind of morning, and 
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For the Event of His Life 


Get Him a Timekeeper for Life 
Make Hamilton His Watchword 





The Hamilton Watch, by the service it performs, 
teaches the same lesson that school and college 
training gives—accuracy, precision and faithful 
performance of duty. 


A good watch is a constant reminder of 
the value of time—a dollar-and-cents asset. 
When you think of a graduation gift, decide 
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“The Watch of Rail senal Accuracy”’ 














The railroad men who operate the fastest trains in America depend upon the accuracy of 
the Hamilton as a matter of life and death. 


A watch is a gift of a lifetime, and the Hamilton tells true time 
all the time. 


PRICES OF HAMILTONS: The lowest priced Hamilton is a movement 
alone for $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada). The highest priced Hamilton is our 
Masterpiece at $150.00 in 18k. heavy gold case. Other Hamiltons at 
$15.00, $25.00, $28.00, $40.00, $55.00, $80.00, $110.00, etc. Hamiltons are 
made in many models—in cased watches; also in movements alone which 
your jeweler can fit to your present watch case. 


Write for the Hamilton Watch Book, “The Timekeeper”’ 


describing all models and containing much interesting watch information. It is a book 
that will interest you whether you plan to buy a watch now or later. If you expect to 
buy a graduation present, be sure to read this book first. $28.00, $40.00, $55.00, $70.00, $85.00, etc. 
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HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Dept. F , Lancaster, Pennsylvania  *"~: 
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J-M Responsibility doesn't wait 
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for a "kick", but looks up your 












roof to see it's right 


Green Bay, Wis. 


COVERS 
THE CONTINENT 


The number of J-M Roofs this con- 
tractor has put on in Green Bay 
shows that folks believe what he says 
about 
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J-M Transite 







Asbestos Shingles 
Fire and weather- 
proof, last forever. 












Lighter than slate. 
Highly artistic. 


J-M Asbestos 
Ready Roofing 
Weather -proof, pro- 
tects against fire. 
Needs no coating. 
Unequalled on wood 
sheathing and for 
all slope roofs. First 
cost only cost. 


J-M Asbestos 
Built-up Roofing 
A monolithic struc- 
ture, permanent, 
and protects against 
fire. Light weight, 
smooth - surfaced, 
perfectly clean, 
needs no paint. The 
imperishable flat 
roof. 


J-M Regal 
Ready Roofing 
Best of “,Rubber 
Type” ready roof- 
ings. Excellent for 
general roofing pur- 
poses. 


J-M Roofings 
for every 
Requirement 









J-M Responsibility isa Johns-Manville business principle. 
The practical application of this principle to you and to your J-M Roof 
is provided in a new feature of our service known as 


J-M Roof Registration 


When you register your J-M Roof with us, you say: “‘Here is my roof, look after it 
for me.” We can—and will—do just exactly that; for there are enough of us to do 
it. We cover the continent. 


You do your part when you take J-M Roofings on our word that sing are the best 
and most economical roofings you can buy. 


Our part is to see that J-M Roofings give complete satisfaction—that they give the 
Full Service they are meant to give. 


Register your J-M Roof with us, and J-M Responsibility, backed up by financial 
stability and highest commercial character, will assure you permanent satisfaction. 



























J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined and approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories under the direc- 
tion of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 









Write us about the building you wish to roof. Our roofing experience goes back 
fifty years, on all kinds of buildings, and we can advise you to your advantage. We 
will also send you Roofing Literature of value. 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Akron Boston Columbus Duluth Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Paul Toledo 








Albany Buffalo Dallas Galveston Los Angeles Newark Pittsburg Salt Lake City Washington 

Atlanta Chicago Dayton Houghton Louisville New Orleans Portland San Francisco Wilkes-Barre 
Baltimore Cincinnati Denver Houston Memphis New York Rochester Seattle Youngstown 
Birmingham Cleveland Detroit Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha St. Louis Syracuse 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouver 
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fir JUNE 
tle cord whereby it hung creaked 
fe ntly. 

‘How now — how now!”’ cried Giles. 
‘do ye blench before this churlish car- 
ri n? Aha! ye shall see the trees bear 
n ny such hereabouts. Get up, my 
q almish, maidlike youth. He ne'er 
s| ill injure thee, nor any man again — 
si: ve by the nose —faugh! Rise, rise, 
a: d let us begone.” 

so presently Beltane, shivering, got 
hin to his feet, and, looking up, pale- 
fa ed, beheld upon the ragged breast 
a parchment with this legend in fair, 
good writing: 


He Killed a Deer 


Chen spake Beltane ‘twixt pallid 
‘And do they hang men for killing 
decr in this country?” 

‘Ay, forsooth, and very properly; 
for, heed me, your ragged rogues be 
aplenty, but a stag is a noble creature 
and something scarcer. Moreover, 
they be the Duke's.” 

‘By whose order was this done?’ 

‘Why, the parchment beareth the 
badge of Sir Pertolepe, called the Red. 
But, look you, Sir Innocent, no man 
may kill a deer unless he be of gentle 
blood.” 

‘And wherefore?” 

Tis so the law!” 

“And who made the law?” 

“Why —as to that,” quoth Giles, 
rubbing his chin, “‘as to that — what 
matters it to you or me? Pah! come 
away, lest I stifle!” 

UT now, even as they stood thus, 

out of the green came a cry, hoarse 
at first, but rising ever higher until it 
seemed to fill the world about and set 
the very leaves a-quiver. Once it came, 
and twice, and so was gone. Then 
Beltane, trembling, stooped and caught 
up his long quarter-staff, and seized 
the bowman in a shaking hand that 
yet was strong, and, dragging him from 
the ass all in a moment, plunged into 
the underbrush whence the cry had 
come, 

(nd, in a while, they beheld a 
cottage upon whose threshold a child 
lay — not asleep, yet very still. And 
bevond the cottage, his back to a tree, 
a great, hairy fellow, quarter-staff in 
hand, made play against five others 
whose steel caps and ringed hauberks 
glittered in the sun. Close and ever 
closer they beset the hairy man, who, 
bleeding at the shoulder, yet swung his 
heavy staff; but ever the glittering 
pike-heads thrust more close. 

Beside the man a woman crouched, 
young and of comely seeming, despite 
wild hair and garments torn and 


wrenched, who of a sudden, with an- 


other loud cry, leapt before the hairy | 


man, covering him with her clinging 
body. And in that moment her scream 
died to a choking gasp. and she sank 
huddled ‘neath a pike-thrust. 
Beltane leapt, the great sword flashing 
in his grasp, and smote the smiter, and 
set his feet upon the writhing body, and 
smote amain with terrible arm; and his 
laughter rang out fierce and wild. So, 
for a space, sword clashed with pike; 
but ever Beltane, laughing loud, drave 
them before him till but two remained, 
and they writhing upon the sward. 

Then Beltane turned to see Giles 0’ the 
Bow, who leaned against a tree near by, 
wide-eyed and pale. 

“Look!” he cried, pointing with 
quivering finger. “One dead and one 
sore hurt —St. Giles save us, what 
have ye done? These be Sir Perto- 
lepe’s foresters — behold his badge!” 

But Beltane laughed, fierce-eyed: 

“How, bowman — dost blench be- 
fore a badge, then? 
and gentle for thee ere this; 
— if thou’rt afraid, get you gone!” 

“Art surely mad!” quoth Giles. 
“The saints be my witness, here was 
no act of mine!” 

So saying, he turned away and 
hasted swift-footed through the green. 


OW, when the bowman was gone, 

my Beltane turned him to the 
hairy man, who yet kneeled beside the 
body of the woman. Said he: 

*“Good fellow, is there aught I may 
do for thee?” 

“Wife and child — and dead!” the 
man muttered. “Child and wife — 
and dead. A week ago, my brother — 
and now the child, and then the wife! 
Child and wife and brother — and 
dead!” 

Then Beltane came, minded to aid 
him with the woman. But the hairy 
man sprang before her, swinging his 
great staff and muttering in his beard. 
Therefore Beltane, sick at heart, turned 
him away. And in a while, being come 
to the road once more, he became 
aware that he yet grasped his sword 
and beheld its bright steel, dimmed 
here and there with blood; and as he 
gazed, his brow grew dark and troubled. 

“Tis thus have I made beginning,” 
he sighed. “So now, God aiding me, 
ne’er will I rest till peace be come again 
and tyranny made an end of!” 

Then, very solemnly, did my Beltane 
kneel him beside the way, and, lifting 
the cross-hilt of his sword to heaven, 
kissed it, and thereafter rose. And so, 
having cleansed the steel within the 
earth, he sheathed the long blade, and 
went, slow-footed, upon his way. 


[To be continued) 








What happened in the first instalment of 
Beltane the Strong 





ELTANE the Strong, growing up 

in the English forest near Mortain 
in the care of Ambrose the Hermit, is 
versed in woodcraft and the ancient 
ph losophies, but knows naught of men 
an‘! women and cities. He lives alone 
in . hut beside a brook, and on an anvil 
ne: r by makes bill-hooks and ax-heads 
an! such implements as the dwellers in 
th: green wood make use of. Sometimes, 
after mending armor for a wandering 
man-at-arms, Beltane receives a lesson 
in alor. One day a mysterious stranger 
ap ears and takes up his abode with 
B« tane, presenting him with a sword 
an | for a week giving him daily lessons 
in sword-play and in horsemanship. 
Atier the stranger's departure, Beltane, 
w:lking through the forest one day, 
cones upon a gay cavalcade of richly 
appareled ladies and gentlemen, 
le’ by the Duke, Black Ivo. Noting 


Beltane’s staring eyes, the Duke makes 
sport of him, and calls for his wrestler, 
Gefroi, to come and fight the “rogue.” 
But Beltane puts forth his mighty 
strength and worsts Gefroi, gaining great 
renown thereby. The story reaches the 
Lady Helen of Mortain, whom the 
Black Duke is seeking in marriage; and 
upon a day the Lady Helen, riding her 
white palfrey, comes on Beltane in the 


forest, singing a song he has made of | 


birds and flowers and the sun. When 
Beltane sees the Lady Helen, he stands 
speechless at her beauty. But the 
Duchess makes him tell her who he is 
and all about his manner of life. And 
when she would ride away, Beltane 
holds the bridle and beseeches her to 
tell him who she is; but this she refuses 
Yet, when Beltane looses his hold 
and she rides swiftly away, she turns 
and calls to him one word: “Helen!” 


Then | 


I was too meek | 
but now | 








One Policy 





Doing Business with a Business Concern 


The business man is an impor- 
tant factor in your daily life and 
happiness. 


He may raise wheat or cattle; he 
may manufacture flour or shoes; 
he may run a grocery or a drygoods 
store; he may operate a copper 
mine or a telephone company. He 
creates or distributes some com- 
modity to be used by other people. 


He is always hard at work to 
supply the needs of others, and in 
return he has his own needs sup- 


plied. 


All of us are doing business with 
business men so constantly that we 
accept the benefits of this inter- 
course without question, as we 
accept the air we breathe. Most of 
us have little to do with govern- 
ment, yet we recognize the differ- 
ence -between business methods 
and government methods. 


We know that it is to the interest 
of the business man to do something 
for us, while the function of the 


government man is to see that we 
do something for ourselves — that 
is, to control and regulate. 


We pay them both, but of the 
two we naturally find the business 
man more get-at-able, more human, 
more democratic. 


Because the telephone business 
has become large and extensive, 
it requires a high type of organiza 
tion and must employ the best 
business methods 


The Bell System is in the busi- 
ness of selling its commodity — 
telephone service. It must meet 
the needs of many millions of cus- 
tomers, and teach them to use and 
appreciate the service which it has 
provided. 


The democratic relation between 
the customer and the business con- 
cern has been indispensable, pro- 
viding for the United States the best 
and most universal telephone serv- 
ice of any couniry in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Lunch With Nature! 


Take This Rasket—Pack the most dainty luncheon, 
bottles and all, in a Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket. 
Take the family for a spin in the caror launch, away from 
the city’s heat to a shaded nook—enjov the 
refreshment which is kept deliciously 
cool and appetizing. 

“A Rest and a 


Weneiage 


Refrigerator Basket 
Add Zest to the Trip” 

A small piece of ice in a san- 
A non - rusting, nickel- 
[hom dusk, guetas ond innate, to the 








You have a high speed or trolling 
speed, a ao. reverse or fast 
reverse, ‘ou can b eine your 
boat to a s standetill wit 
out stopping your 


fons 


nor altering ite normal speed by sim- 

ply pressing a button Has inagneto in fiy- 
wheel. Silencer on exhaust. Ful! details in 
free catalog No. 10. Our marine motors from g 

2 to 30 H. P., described in free catalog No. 24. : 
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1 Learn to know 
re the flavor of purity 
. § Don’t expect Carnation Milk to taste just like 


raw milk. 

The sweetness and flavor of Carnation Milk, which you 
will regard as delicious after you have tried it several times, 
are due to a more concentrated flavor of the butterfat and 
other milk solids. = ae 
This is caused by the removal of part of the water, bees 
through evaporation and by the sterilization. 


Carnation Milk 


Clean—Sweet—Pure From Contented Cows 


is hermetically sealed and sterilized to protect it from all contam- 
ination and to retain its wholesomeness and purity. 


It is the handiest and most economical milk because you can keep 


a supply of it always on the pantry shelf, and because there is 
less waste—it doesn’t spoil as quickly as raw milk. It is daily used 
in coffee, on cereals and with fruit, in place of cream, Cooking 


experts highly recommend it for cooking and baking, as it imparts 
a rich flavor. 
. See the Carnation Milk exhibits when you go to the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition in San Francisco—consisting of a herd of 


one hundrea nead of contented cows from Car- 
nation Stock Farm, and a complete condensery 
in operation. Also exhibited in the Westfield 

‘3 Division in the Palace of Pure Foods. Ask for 
F *" Carnation Milk in the dining cars. 


a, / > If you are not going to the Panama Expositions, 
MUM LLL 


send today for our new booklet, “The Story of 
BRA ty 
it/ } 
















Carnation Milk,"* containing choice recipes. Try 
a small can for your coffee—and a tall can for 
cooking. Your grocer is your Carnation Milkman. 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk 
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Canoeing — P 
The National Fad 


If you like short vacation trips and camp- 
ing, buy an “Old Town Canoe!” It’s as 
portable as a heavy suit-case, as swift as 
arumor, and can nose its way into almost 
any shallow spot or difficult corner. 


If you’re athletic, buy an “Old Town 
Canoe,” for canoeing gives you all the 
exercise of boating, besides the pleasure 
of seeing the scenery you’re coming to 
rather than what you've missed. 

Canoeing is becoming a national fad because “Old 
Town Canoes” each year open new worlds of delight 
to red-blooded men and women. Buoyant, steady 
and graceful in outline. 4000 ready—all low-priced. 
Send for catalog and name of dealer in your town. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 476 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 


Cances 











PARTLY CLOSED CLOSED 


COLLAPSED 


Close To Blakare OPEN AIR Canvas House 


For Sleeping and Living in the Open Air. A Fresh Air Retreat on your lawn. Lets the Air IN, but keeps the Insects OUT. As open to 

the air as an ambrella, but instantly closed Weather tight. Shutters close by sliding upwards, thus permitting ventilation under the eaves 
\ rainy nights, May be closed from couch or bed. For camping, automobiling, etc. Quickly erected or without the 

permanently attached to the frame except the top. Easily rolled into one or more bundles 


and 


of « belt or the use of a tool. he canvas is 
or dinging on the auto or the motor boat 

Why swelter under hot roofs on hot nights when the Canvas House is as cool as the atmosphere. For tuberculosis, ner 
health, Nature's remedy is sleeping in the open air. For illustrated catalog and prices, address, 











































CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY, 320 Front Street, Colfax, lowa 





McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 





The Men They Once Were 


| Continued from page 22} 





“Oh, solo dancing? You must be 
good!” 

“No—my specialty was 
rag-time and clog-dancing to it. 
a rare spectacle, I can tell you.” 

“I don’t believe you ever did any- 
thing as undignified as that,” she 
doubted. 

“Don’t you? 
young?” 

“No. No, indeed.” 

““And yet, I was once rather — re- 
nowned for my lack of dignity.” 

*“*Tt’s funny,” said the girl, “but every 
man I’ve talked with has told me what 
a perfect young demon he used to be. 
And they're all frightfully tame now. 
I wonder whether it’s getting married, 
or having to earn their own living, that 
does it?” 

“Personally, I'm not married — it 


playing 
I was 


Not when I was quite 


| must be the second alternative in my 
| case.” 


| explained. 


ERE Mr. Williams emerged from 
the club-house and peered about 
in search of talent. 

“They don’t want to dance yet,” he 
“We're getting up some 
scrub vaudeville. Anybody out here 
who'll volunteer?” 

““Mr. Paige will!” cried the girl by 
Stephen’s side. 

“Will you?” 

“Oh, I can’t,” stammered the doctor. 


| “Really, I ni 





‘“*He says he can clog and play the 
piano at the same time, Billy. Id 
love to see it — wouldn’t you?” 

“You're my meat, doctor!” an- 
nounced Williams. “‘You’ve got to 
pay for your dinner, you know. To be 
sure, it was a very bad dinner ; 

“But I’m a fearfully bad dancer. 
Really, Mr. Williams, I a 

“Oh, go on!” urged the girl. “Please 
do! They just want to have some fun!” 

“We're exceptionally shy on artists,” 
edded Williams. “‘It’ll be a real favor 








| to us if you'll help out.” 


| wherever he hails from. 


He took one of the doctor’s arms; 
Miss Kemp seized the other; and they 
escorted him, protesting, horribly smit- 
ten with stage-fright, to the living-room, 
where they found folding chairs in 
rows, and an open space at the end. 

Their entrance was the signal for 
much hand-clapping. 

“A prodigy!” cried Williams. “A 
prodigy. Number Four on the pro- 
gram ——” 

“Bring him on now!” 

“Why the delay?” 

“Start something — start something!” 

““Go ahead, doctor,” said Williams; 
“get it over with.” 

“Really, Mr. Williams ——” 

“You'll do it for me, won’t you?” 
said Miss Kemp confidently. “After 
you've told me what you used to be, 
you'll caper just a little bit now, won’t 
you?” 

Before he realized his predicament, 
he was thrust into the arena. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Wil- 
liams, “I have the honor to present to 
you the rough-riding piano-buster of 
Dr. Stephen 
Paige, of the Class of ‘99, marooned 
in an impenetrable forest, far from the 


| Lethean surroundings of his own organi- 


| 
| 


; 


zation, hungry, footsore, with a wilted 
collar but a pure heart, was rescued 
and resuscitated by our gallant outposts. 
We gave him food, and he fed. We 
gave him drink, and he drank. In 
payment whereof he now appears be- 
fore you. Dr. Paige, from the Alham- 
bra Concert Hall, London.” 

He bowed and withdrew. The men 


/end the pretty women laughed and ap- 


plauded. Dr. Paige, M.D., Se.D., wou'd 
willingly have exchanged places wi h 
any one of the shambling waiters in t/ie 
background. The applause died awa 
the audience waited, hushed, expecta: t. 
Obviously, he must amuse them. Thie 
piano stood ready. He approached it, 
and struck a chord in the key of «, 
And then, forgetful of the personnel 
of his audience, summoned back to tlie 
past by the nature of his surroundings, 
he swung into the old familiar patrol 
of the Banjo Club. At the end of thie 
fifth bar he began to sing under his 
breath. 

“* Louder!” 

The doctor began to shuffle. As he 
passed from the pianissimo to the 
second stage, he essayed a catch-step, 
and executed it admirably. He swept 
into the forte, the fortissimo, and 
through the sounding phrases he danced 
like a wild man. His hair was ruffled, 
his collar drooped dejectedly; but he had 
caught the spirit of ‘99, and in fancy 
he was playing once more for the men 
he loved — the men who called him 
“Toodles.” Stephen slipped easily 
into the intricate steps against which 
the man downstairs had rebelled from 
October to April. 

The windows of the club-house shook; 
the audience broke into tumultuous 
applause. As the tempo decreased, the 
doctor danced faster and faster, but 
more and more lightly — until, when 
he came to the final bars, his feet were 
mere blurs against the flooring. He 
struck the final chord, and coilapsed, 
breathless, but happy to the core of 
him, into the nearest chair. The 
equally breathless audience went wild. 
They cheered and stamped, and de- 





manded more — more! 
“TI c-can’t,” Stephen gasped. “I 
can’t —do any more!” 


Even then they applauded him; but 
instinctively he looked for the approba- 
tion of a certain dark-eyed girl who must 
understand that the man he once was 
was a very clever young man indeed. 

“Oh, it was great!” she whispered 
delightedly. “I never'saw anything so 
funny in my life! You want some air, 
don’t you? We don’t have to stay. 
The rest of it put together won't be as 
good as you were!” 


O, unobserved, they crept out to the 
veranda. Stephen, disheveled and 
sticky, felt younger by a dozen years. 

“I haven't done that —for ages,” 
he stated, inhaling deep breaths of the 
cool night air. 

“It was wonderful,” she said. “I 
believe you now. You must have been 
a whale when you were in college! 
Why, you must have been the whole 
Pudding show all by yourself!” 

He hesitated. 

“IT don’t want to sail under false 
colors, Miss Kemp —I wasn’t in the 
Pudding at all. You see—I left 
Cambridge after one year.” 

“Oh, what a shame!” Her tone of 
sympathy was very consoling. 

“As a matter of fact, I was fired.” 

“You!” she exclaimed. “Fired!” 

“T certainly was.” 

“What for? Oh, I shouldn’t have 
asked that!” 

“It’s quite all right. I believe t ie 
culminating circumstance was the no'!- 
ing of — of certain garments, distinc! \y 
feminine, to a certain flagpole in t \¢ 
university grounds. The pole was a!» 
greased, and the halyards cut aw: 
It was a very humorous proceeding. I 
assure you.” 

“And they — expelled you?” 

“Promptly. I want you to undc~ 
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Western Electric 


LECTRICITY is the ideal domestic 

servant. Yet few people realize the 
many ways in which it may be utilized, or 
how little it costs. 


The same wires that now serve you so well 
with light are ready to-bring new comforts, 
new enjoyment and relief from most of the 
burdens and drudgery of housework—most 
of them ata cost of not more than a cent or 
two an hour. 


There is the electric fan for the warm sum- 
mer days and nights, the electric toaster and 
other heating devices for the easy prepara- 
tion of food, and the little step-saving inter- 
phone for communication from room to room 


And then there are those wonderful labor 
savers, the vacuum cleaner and the dish 
washer; and the electric iron and washing 
machine for the laundry. 


All of these devices are sold and guaranteed by the 
Western Electric Company, the world’s largest dis- 
tributors of electrical supplies, and the manufac- 
turers of the 8,500,000 Bell telephones. 


Write us for our literature and the name of our 
nearest agent in your locality. Ask for booklet 
No. 161-M. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 





New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisco 

vu! Richmond Milwaukee Indianapolis Oklahoma City Omaha Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 
Boston Cincinnati Cleveland St. Paul Houston Los Angeles Portland 
New Orleans EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED Deiroit 
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ELECTRICITY 


“Cent 
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Heats 8 Room 


House All 
Winter 

Yate % 
Coal Bill Savin 
Guarantee 


HIS letter will make you sit 
up and take notice, Itis 


Cut-Out View one of thousands just like 


UNDERFEED . And you can have your coal 
Dasenan bills cut. and your home uni- 
Sormly heated in just the same 

clean, n odern economical UNDERFEED way. 


You simply ca 
efficiency. 


not be bili 
Read the letter: 


Binghampton, N. Y., R. F. D. No. 3 
Gentlemen:—“‘In regard to my experience with the 
Williamson UNDERFEED furnace would state 
that | have heated 8 rooms the entire season at a 
cost of $18. Have had uniform heat and plenty 
of itin all the rooms, with little attention, no gas 
and very few ashes. It has cost me less to run the 
furnace than to run my cook -— 44 

‘ours very tru 


O. A. ELWELL, Now "Port Dickinson 


nd to such saving and 


i LLIAMSON cuT 
ANEW FEED COAL 


NDERFEED Bilts 


Furnac i Boilers 72°% 





The Williamson New-Feed UNDERFEED is a veritable 
——— 

triumph vong moderna heating svstems _ Re et nces old -fash- 

foned erte grates, stoves bey ther ating levices."* 

And does it at a saving of time, labor cad money Remem- 


ber, a of one-half to two-thirds on coal 


guaranteed. 
The “Why” of it All 


bills ts actually 


In the New Eee] UNDERFEED the new coal Is fed from 
below The cl ive fire and coals are always on top, right 
against the most effective radiat og surtaces The fire does 
not have to fight its way up ) smoke an gases are 
consumed a 5 turned Gas seal ws ble heat by the clean, hot 
coals throug! i they must pass 

Burne Cheaper Grades of Coal 
burn the 


With the New-Feed UNDERFEED you can 
€ mal ~ ya tle its, than 
s any size of hard or soft 
heat up—burns it all to a 
burned coals. 





’ ' t x 
ml from 
clean white ash—no clinkers—no partly 

Learn more about it. Use the coupon, It 


brings you the 
interesting book ‘‘From Overfed which 


» UNDE} EED 
also . i can be operated 
with w ndertul 


For mone pet~d GUARANTEED—send the 
coupon NO OW! 
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stand that it wasn’t precisely my idea 
of humor — it was a bet. But I was 
on probation, anyway. I believe I 
was called the freshest freshman on 
record. I had the illusion that perni- 
cious activity was better than none at 
all. Why, I began my college career 
with the introduction of an egg into 
an electric fan in Mem — Memorial 
Hall, where the students eat, you 
know —and the fan was running at 
the moment.” 

**And — and the egg?” she gurgled. 

“Soft-boiled,” said Stephen. 

He laughed reminiscently. 

“It’s curious, Miss Kemp, but now 
and then I think that the recollection 


| of that egg is the most precious memory 





| chatted amiably. 
| the program, 


I have. It’s never lost its freshness.” 

“It must have made a great differ- 
ence in your life,” she murmured. 

“It did.* It made a pessimist out of 
me. It cost me a great many wonder- 
ful friendships. It ruined my reputa- 
tion at home, and it prejudiced my 
father against me for nearly fifteen 
years. One doesn’t think of the conse- 
quences, you know.” 

““No, I suppose not. And you were 
only trying to be funny!” 

“Not even that. I was trying to be 
popular. And the net result was the 
making of a semi-recluse.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Why, at home people looked at me 
as they would at an unusual sort of 
criminal. I had a few years of en- 
forced solitude, and by that time I was 
accustomed to it. Now it’s a habit.” 

‘But you must have heaps of friends!” 

“Very few, and all professional. 
There’s a permanent mortgage on my 
soul.”” He spoke lightly — for Stephen. 

“Well,” she said, “if this is a real 


party for you, let’s make it so! We'll 
go and dance!” 

“But I told you I can’t!” 

‘That doesn’t matter; Ill teach 
you. 


ATHER than be left adrift on the 
veranda, he followed her into the 
house. The vaudeville was over; the 
floor had been cleared; and a _ three- 
piece orchestra was performing doggedly 
in a corner. 
“What a strange dance!” 
phen. 
“It’s the fox-trot.” 
““When I was a boy,’’said Stephen, 
inclining his ear to the music, “we'd 
have done a schottische to that time.” 


said Ste- 


“Schottische! Why,” — she drew a 
long breath,— “why, that’s the very 
last word! That’s the very latest 


thing to do for a fox-trot. And you 
can do that! Come on!” 

Immediately they became the center 
of attraction. Miss Kemp danced 
very well, but Stephen was magnificent. 
Instead of making himself ludicrous, as 
he had expected, he was the bright par- 
ticular star of that dance, and of the 
many that followed. What Miss Kemp 
maintained was a “hesitation” he pro- 
nounced a simple variation of the “dip 
waltz” of his youth; and the one-step 
he learned, and afflicted with variations, 
in two rounds of the living-room. 

In the intermissions they sat on the 
veranda railing, swung their heels, and 
Toward the end of 
Miss Kemp suggested 
a stroll in the general direction of the 


river, which seemed to have proved at- 


tractive to numerous other couples. 
As they started off across fhe lawn, 
she slipped her hand through his arm. 
“This has been a perfect evening,” 
she said. “I hope you're not too disap- 
pointed because you came to the wrong 
reunion.” 
“Tm not. 
“I don’t 
glad x 
“T am, just the same.” 
“Good!” she exclaimed. “Here's a 
bench we can sit on. Isn't it lucky?” 


I'm very glad of it.” 
expect you to be exactly 


“I came on,” said Stephen, “to renew 
my youth, and the method is immaterial. 
As a matter of fact, I've had a much 
better time here than I probably should 
have had with my own crowd.” 

“You're not very loyal to your class. 

“But I am to you,” he said. 

“Yes; but there’s no reason for you 

to be loyal to me, Dr. Paige.” 

“Two reasons — first, because I was 
a stranger, and you took me in; and 
secondly, because I’ve enjoyed it.” 

“Loyalty to one’s pleasures is rather | 
epicurean, isn’t it?” 

“Not loyalty to the pleasures — loy- | 
alty to their cause.” 

“Tt’s much the same thing, I should 
think.” 

“Hardly. It’s the difference be- 
tween psychology and physiology — 
or between pigs and gentlemen.” 

“Oh!” she said wickedly. ‘Then 
you're being nice to me only because 
you think it’s polite!” 

“Not at all. I——” 

“You don’t think it’s polite? 
just habit?” 

“You have given me,” he temporized, 
““an evening among thousands.” 

“All just alike?” , 


” 





Is it 


CAN’T talk to you if you ridicule 

me,” he said beseechingly. “I’m 
quite sincere. I want you to understand 
it, because it seems to me that ordinarily 
people take very little trouble to put 
their thanks in the right place. I'm 
considerably older than you are— let 
me state it frankly. Old as I am, and 
young as you are, you're responsible 
for an evening which has meant more 
to me than you could conceivably 
know. If I'd gone with my own class, 
I should have liked it — but there are 
four days left for that. To-day, here, 
I’ve come nearer to summoning back 
the old sensations than I shall do in the 
next four days, or the next four years. 
The answer to the problem, Miss Kemp, 
is that the heart is young in just one 
condition. We come back to our re- 
unions not so much to see the old fel- 
lows as to snatch for the feeling we had 
when we were young together. From 
my superficial experience, I should say 
that the majority of men must go home 
with the realization that they’ve failed. 
If I started home to-night, I should 
feel that I'd succeeded.” 

“You can’t mean that!” 

“But I do.” 

“But you didn’t have the inspiration 
of your classmates all together 

“What does that amount to? The 
individual is detached. When I played 
for you, I was a separate mentality. 
When we were dancing, we had no more 
in common with the others than if they 
were men of ‘99, or of "79. At this 
moment, what does the federation of 
society signify? We are individuals. 
I’ve had a bully time. You're chiefly 
responsible, and I want you to know 
it—and to know that I feel very 
grateful to you.” 

“Thank you,” she said gently. 

The sober-minded doctor from Los 
Angeles dared to touch her hand. 

“Listen! — and please don’t think 
I'm crazy or anything. People are 
young or old — after seventeen, that 
is — only when they're — in love. I'm 
an industrious and respectable physi- 
cian; as I said, I’m generally a reason- 
ing person. My gratitude to you is 
largely because you've made me mar- 
velously young again 4 

“Oh!” she said faintly. 

“Please don't be alarmed — perhaps 
sometime you may like to remember 
this, too. From the first minute I 
saw you, I found you — easy to look 
at. Everything about you has charmed 
me. For the last few hours I've been 
translated to a new and a wonderful 
world. Like all the other advantages 
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you sure of perfect pictures independent 
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that I’ve appesenty had in my’ grasp, 
this won't last. I'm not going to be 
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2S MOTOR BOAT 





START right now to p a “motor boat sum- 
mer” for yourself and the family. 

There will be endless opportunities for cam 
ing’expeditions, picnics, fishing parties and dai y 
expeditions up that shady cove where nature 
always seems at her best. 


‘*‘BLUE BIRD” Motor Boats 


have solved the summer problem for thousands 
of healthy, “outdoor” families. 

These boats—exquisite in line and appoint- 
ment—are made over moulds of highest grade 


Louisiana Cypress. 
e wood work in decks and coaming are of 
best selected oak, the boats are very han y 


varnished and trimmed with the best “sun and 
water-proof varnish,” and the hulls are finished 
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D. Company 


“You Rascal, It’s B.V.D. 
That Keeps You Cool!” 


i] 66 OU’VE been strutting around the house, brag- 

sing: “How Cool I Am’—wzow I know the 
reason—caught with the goods. You can’t get ahead 
of your Dad,though—ha! ha! 7’ wearing B.V.D., too. 








“Mother got mine for me the other day at Brown’s. 
You bet, she knows how to buy. Always gets what 
she asks for, and, Boy, I haven’t felt so coo/ and com- 
fortable in all my life. Doesn’t bind or chafe—lets 
the air in—seems to keep your pores open—launders 
as white and soft as a handkerchief—simply great.” 
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Underwear without it. Then you'll get properly 
cut, correctly made, long-service underwear. 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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for JUNE 


mportunate, but I can’t diagnose the 
sensations you’ve aroused in me except 
- unless it’s because — even in a few 
hours —I love you!” 
“Dr. Paige!”’ she whispered numbly. 
“Tt’s a good many years since I saw 
my classmates,” he said, “but what I 
told you was true. I think Pll go home 
-morrow. The rest of it’s spoiled 
w. I should be thinking of you. 
Besides,” —he laughed cynically, - 
t's an open question whether they'd 
take me as I am, or as a young idiot 
who was fired out of college in fresh- 
So —” He took her hand 





man year. 
very reverently and raised it to his 
lips. “*Whatever else you may deter- 
mine about this— party — you can 


know that you’ve softened the memories 
of a lifetime for me. Shall we go back?” 

“There's — there’s no hurry, for a 
minute; is there?” 

The doctor, still holding her hand, 
stared in bewilderment. 

“I thought—I thought —— 

“You thought of yourself; you didn’t 
ihink of me... . ” 

“Have I hurt you?” he asked quickly. 

“Ts.” 

“My dear child,” he 
only wanted you to know — 
nothing I can do but apologize - 

In the pale light her face appeared a 
trifle drawn. 

“You said — you cared —— 

*“And I said it truthfully.” 


, 


said, “I 
There’s 


” 


““And — and after that — you're 
brutal enough to — to drag me back 
to the club, without giving me at 


least a chance to refuse you?” 

She was crying; and Stephen was be- 
side her, his arms around her, lips close 
to her ear. 

“Listen!” he said shakily. “You 
can’t mean that! There can’t be two 
of us in this world — two of us to speak 
a few words — and look into each other’s 


eyes — and be in love? 


“W-why not?” she sobbed. “Do 
you h-hate yourself’so much . 

“What, dear?” 

“So much you think no one can 
c-care?”’ 

“Do you?” 

She nodded against his shoulder. 

“Enough to — to marry me? With- 
out knowing anything about me? 
Without ” 

“T know about you.” 

“How on earth can you?” 

““B-because Billy told me j-just be- 
fore we came out here. Billy’s my 
c-cousin. We-all live in Pasadena!” 

He drew back, caught his breath, 
and held out his arms to her. She, re- 
gardless of her tear-stamed face, gave 
herself tempestuously to his lips. 


S Dr. Paige stopped his runabout | 
at the curbstone, a professional 
acquaintance, recently returned from 
Catalina, bowed and ‘alleged that it was 
a pleasant morning. 

“Fine!” said Stephen, hopping nim- | 
bly to the sidewalk. | 

“Congratulations, doctor! My best! 
And I hear you took my advice and had 
a vacation.” 

“T went to Cambridge for a reunion 
of my class,” said Stephen. “My! 
It was great!” 

“Reunion!” 
ance. “Did it last a month? 
know you’re a Harvard man.” 

““No; it was the honeymoon that 
lasted a month,” said Stephen. “The 
reunion lasted one day.” 

“Really?” 

“Oh, well,” deprecated the doctor, | 
“TI lasted only one year out of four at 
college, so I’m entitled to only.oné day 
out of four for a reunion. Come in and 
see us sometime. Good-by.” 

He went up the steps four at a 
time. His age now was about twenty- 
two. ° 


puzzled the acquaint- 
I didn’t 








cK 
—— Continued from page 25 





The nurse he had summoned hustled 
out for aromatic ammonia. Sidney, 
lving among her pillows, looked up at K. 

**How is he?” 

“A little better. 
dear.” 

“T have been so mixed up. All the 
time I was sitting waiting, I kept think- 
ing that it was you who were operating! 
Will he really get well?” 

“Tt looks promising.” 

“IT should like to 
Edwardes.” 

The nurse was a long time getting 
the ammonia. There was so much to 
talk about: that Doctor Max had been 
out with Carlotta Harrison, and had 
been shot by a jealous woman; the in- 
explicable return to life of the great 
Edwardes; and—a fact the nurse 
herself was willing to vouch for, and 
that thrilled the training school to the 
core — that this very Edwardes, newly 
risen, as it were, and being a miracle 
himself as well as performing one, this 
very Edwardes, carrying Sidney to her 
bed and putting her down, had stealth- 
ily kissed her on her white forehead. 

The training school doubted this. 
How could he know Sidney Page? 
And, after all, the nurse had only seen 
it in the mirror, being occupied at the 
time in seeing if her cap was straight. 
The school, therefore, accepted the 
miracle, but refused the kiss. 


There’s a chance, 


thank Doctor 


HE miracle was no miracle, of course. 
i. But something had happened to K. 
that savored of the marvelous. “His 
faith in himself was coming back — 
hot strongly, with a rush, but with all 
humility. He had been loath to take 
up the burden; but, now that he had 


it, he breathed a. sort of inarticuldte | 
prayer to be able to carry it. 

And, since men have looked for signs 
since the beginning of time, he too 
asked for a sign. Not, of course, that 
he put it that way, or that he was mak- | 
ing terms with Providence. It was like 
this: if Wilson got well, he'd keep on 
working. He'd feel that perhaps, after 
all, this was meant. If Wilson died —— | 

Sidney held out her hand to him. | 

“What should I do without you, 
K.?” she asked wistfully. 

“All you have to do is to want me.” 

His voice was not too steady, and he 
took her pulse in a most businesslike 
way to distract her attention from it. | 

“How very many things you know! | 
You are quite professional about pulses.” 

Even then he did not tell her. He | 
was not sure, to be frank, that she'd be | 
interested. Now, with Wilson as he 
was, was no time to obtrude his own 
story. There was time enough for that. 

“Will you drink some beef tea if I 
send it to you?” 

“T’m not hungry. I will, of course.” 

“And — will you try to sleep?” 

“Sleep, while he —— ” 

““I promise to tell you if there is any 
change. I shall stay with him.” 

“T'll try to sleep.” 

But, as he rose from the chair beside 
her low bed, she put out her hand to him. 

~~ 

“Yes, dear.” 

“He was out with Carlotta. He 
promised, and he broke his promise.” 

“There may have been reasons. 
Suppose we wait until he can explain.” 

““How can he explain?” And, when 
he hesitated: “I bring all my troubles 
to you, as if you had none. Somehow, 
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O matter where you live, our plan 
of receiving deposits by mail brings 


this bank—the Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in Ohio—right into 
your home. 

The 4°% compound interest we pay 
yields an income one-third greater than 
3°. Your principal is safe, available and 
cannot depreciate in value. 

Why not send TODAY for our free 
Booklet “D” explaining why people in all 
parts of the world endorse our system of 
Banking by Mail—simple in operation, 
safe and satisfactory in every way. 
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handkerchiefs 


that reach them with a minimum of handling. 


SEALPACKERCHIEF handkerchiefs are care- 
fully made, soft laundered, inspected, folded, 
wrapped in tissue paper, placed in packages 
and sealed. Sensible people know that a 
manufacturer to succeed must give value. 


SEALPACKERCHIEF 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFPR 
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country. But, guard your own interests, 

Ask for SEALPACKERCHIEF by name, which is en 
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It Will Pay You 
to get an estimate 


on your windows, doors or parti- 
tions from Detroit Steel Products 
Company makers of 





not cost you a cent and chances are you 
| will find this construction no more expensive 
| than wooden windows and walls of concrete 
or brick. 


| 

| 

| A figure on these walls of glass and steel will 
| 


Think of the advantages FENEsTRA offers :— 

Maximum light and air; increased and im- 
| proved output; protection against fire and 
| weather; low cost of installation and mainte- 
| nance; simplicity of operation and reduced 
| electric bills. 


Can you afford to buy sash, doors or parti- 
tions for your building without getting a 
comparative price? 


Just fill out the coupon— that’s all. 


Sign Here———> 
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Detroit Steel Products Co. 
2250 E. Grand Boulevard 
Dept. 611 Detroit, Michigan 
Without any obligation on my part, 
please send me an estimate based on 

the following data: — 


Kind of building 





Brick, steel or concrete construction? 


How many windows? - 


Their dimensions — 





What percent of ventilation do you need ? 


Check the type of ventilator you prefer? 
Vertically sliding Vertically pivoted 
Horizontally pivoted Top hung 

Bottom hung Side hung 
Monitor Casements 


If you want our latest sectional catalog, fill 
in the above and check here. 


It will help us if you can send blueprints 
or sketches. 
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I can’t go to Aunt Harriet, and of 
course mother— Carlotta cares a 


* great deal for him. She said that I 


siot him. Does any one really think 
that?” 


“Of course not. Please stop think- 


wg. 
‘But who did, K.? He had so many 
fy ends, and no enemies that I knew of.” 
Her mind seemed to stagger about in 
a cirele, making little excursions, but 
always coming back to the one thing. 
‘Some drunken visitor to the road- 
h use.” 


E could have killed himself for 
] the words the moment they were 
sy ken. 

: “They were at a road-house?” 

“It is not just to judge any one 
before you hear the story.” 

She stirred restlessly. 

“What time is it?” 

“Half past six.” 

“T must get up and go on duty.” 

He was glad to be stern with her. 
He forbade her rising. When the nurse 
came in with the belated ammonia, she 
found K. making an arbitrary ruling, 
ard Sidney looking up at him muti- 
nously. 

“Miss Page is not to go on duty 
to-day. She is to stay in bed until 
further orders.” 

“Very well, Doctor Edwardes.” 

The confusion in Sidney’s mind 
cleared away suddenly. K. was Doc- 
tor Edwardes! It was K. who had 
performed the miracle .operation — K. 
who had dared and perhaps won! 
Dear K., with his steady eyes and his 


long surgeon’s fingers! Then, because 
she seemed to see ahead as well as back 
into the past in that flash that comes 
to the drowning and to those recovering 
from shock, and because she knew that 
now the little house would no longer 
be home to K., she turned her face into 
her pillow and cried. Her world had 
fallen indeed. Her lover was not true, 
and might be dying; her friend would 
go away to his own world, which was 
not the Street. . 

K. left her at last and went back to 
Seventeen, where Doctor Ed still sat 
by the bed. Inaction was telling on 
him. If Max would only open his eyes, 
so he could tell him what had been in 
his mind all these years — his pride 
in him and all that. 

With a sort of belated desire to make 
up for where he had failed, he put the 
bag that had been Max’s béte noir on 
the bedside table, and began to clear it 
of rubbish — odd bits of dirty cotton, 
the tubing from a long defunct stetho- 
scope, glass from a broken bottle, a 
scrap of paper on which was a memo- 
randum, in his illegible writing, to send 
Max a check for his graduating suit. 
When K. came in, he had the old dog- 
collar in his hand. 

“Belonged to an old collie of ours,” 
he said heavily. “‘Milkman ran over 
him and killed him. Max chased the 
wagon and licked the driver with his 
own whip.” 

His face worked. 

“Poor old Bobby Burns!” he said. 
“We'd raised him from a pup. Got 
him in a grape-basket.” 

The sick man opened his eyes. 


[To be continued] 





What happened in foregoing instalments of “K” 





IDNEY PAGE, living with her 

widowed mother on “the Street,” 
persuades her to rent a room in their 
house. It is taken by K. Le Moyne, 
who works as an under clerk for the gas 
company, but whose bearing and speech 
signify breeding and authority. Sidney 
decides to become a nurse, and, through 
Dr. Ed Wilson, whose brother Max is 
a brilliant surgeon at the hospital, is 
accepted as a probationer. To the dis- 
comfiture of Joe Drummond, a young 
suitor whom she has refused, she be- 
comes a hero-worshiper of Dr. Max. 
The surgeon, however, is interested in 
a flirtation with one of his nurses, Car- 
lotta Harrison, who has determined 
to marry him, and who soon becomes 
passionately jealous of Sidney. Sid- 
ney, absorbed in her work, is uncon- 
scious alike of this enmity and of the 
fact that K. is in love with her — a feel- 
ing which he fights against for reasons 
that soon become apparent. He has 
avoided a meeting with Dr. Max. 
But one night this becomes inevitable, 
and Dr. Max recognizes in K. a man 
who a few years before was regarded 
as the foremost young surgeon, the 
author of the celebrated ‘Edwardes 
operation,” but who had mysteriously 
dropped out of sight. K. explains that 
he abandoned his career owing to a 
series of inexplicable failures, resulting 
each time in the loss of a patient. In 
the meantime, Sidney’s friend, Chris- 
tine, has married Palmer Howe, a rather 
“fast” young man, and the two come 
to live in the Page house. Howe keeps 
up his old habits after his marriage, and 
one night on a “joy ride” has a bad 
upset, in which Johnny Rosenfeld, who 
has been running Howe's car, is seri- 
ously injured. Sidney is assigned to 
the surgical ward with Carlotta Harri- 
son, and Johnny Rosenfeld becomes one 
of her patients. Carlotta, resolved cn 
getting Sidney out of the hospital, 
changes the labels on Johnny’s medi- 
cine, so that Sidney will give him the 
wrong bottle. But K., who has hurried 


to the hospital with Johnny’s mother, 
comes forward with a new treatment 
and saves Johnny’s life. Sidney is 
suspended for thirty days, but the 
affair does her no serious injury. On 
her-return to the hospital, she has 
some training in the operating-room, 
under the eyes of Dr. Max, who is 
rapidly falling in love with her. One 
day she overhears two nurses gossiping 
about Dr. Max and Carlotta. Ajfew 
weeks later, when Dr. Max proposes 
to her, she tells him what she has over- 
heard. But he convinces her that the 
incident has been closed and she finally 
accepts his proposal. Going home the 
same afternoon, she finds there only 
the maid, who tells her that K. and 
Christine have gone for a walk. Sid- 
ney’s Aunt Harriet, coming in later, 
finds her weeping, and is at a loss when 
Sidney tells her she is engaged to 
Max and very happy. Sidney waits on 
the steps to tell the news of her engage- 
ment to K., who, though hard hit, hides 
his feeling. Carlotta, who has not 
heard of Sidney’s engagement, gets up 
a flirtation with a young interne, hoping 
to pique Max. He remonstrates with 
her, and she confesses that she is only 
seeking distraction because she has lost 
his friendship. Max, who feels that 
he has treated her rather badly, invites 
her on an automobile trip one evening. 
On their way out to the country Max 
tells her of his engagement. Carlotta, 
mad with jealousy, resolves on a desper- 
ate plan to discredit Max, so that Sid- 
ney will break with him. And when 
they arrive at Schwitter’s, where they 
are to have supper, she feigns illness 
and is carried to a room on the second 
floor. At this point Joe Drummond, 
who has been following the doctor's 
automobile in his own car, under the 
misapprehension that Sidney is Max’s 
companion, arrives. Becoming infuri- 
ated at what he thinks an insult offered 
Sidney, he forces his way into the 
hotel corridor, and shoots Max, manag- 
ing to get away without detention. 
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Gain time, 
save space, cut | 
cost, reduce fire risk 


Self Sentering bids for your construc- \ 
tion work if you specify these conditions. | 
You gain time by not making elaborate 
forms. With Self Sentering you pour concrete 
while otherwise you'd be building forms. 
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\ Patented March 3, 1914—Other patents now pending 


a Self Sentering makes _re-inforced 
4 concrete without forms. You'll know 
it by its Diamond Mesh 


A partition of Self Sentering is but 2 inches thick. It doesn’t take 
\ many feet of such wall to save a foot of floor space over the old 

. thick wall method. 

: The lumber and labor cost of forms runs up high and fast. Self 

\ Sentering cuts that item to zero. 

7 Concrete.over Self Sentering withstands a severe fire. Tests have 

. proved the resistance of such construction. A report of such tests 

~ will be sent you if you 

- Ask for “ Fireproofing Handbook ”’ 

| This is an opportunity to become familiar with the advantages of Self Sentering 

~ and concrete construction—an unity to save money if you want to. Our new 
\ edition which is ready tells how. In writing. give us the name of your architect or builder 


: and we will work with him. 


L THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO 


Our experience is at your service. 


860 Logan Ave. Youngstown, Ohio 
Makers also of Herringbone Lath, the Rigid Metal Lath 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Pat. Mar. 3, 1014. 
Other patents now 
pending. 























Give more space and absolute protection against rumpling 
or crushing your gowns. Designed inside—to give all the 
roominess and instant access of a closet; oulside —to resist 
wear and travel damage. 

Write for illustrated catalogue. 


J. F. PARKHURST & SON COMPANY 


Home Office: 289 Main St., Bangor, Maine. 
161 Summer St., Boston. 325 Fifth Ave., New York 




















The 
Food - Drink 
for All Ages 
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Fountains ws Delicious 
ORIGINAL i om toes. Others are 
GENUINE ™ Im‘tations 
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Clamp an 
: EVINRUDE. 
| fo:the stern 
of any row- 
-Doatand you 
have a speedy 
motorboar:< 


* 










Think of it, you people who love 
the great outdoors! This wonder 
ful little marine motor enables you 
to instantly convert any kind of 
craft rowboat, sailboat, house 
boat or canoe—into a power-boat. 
It drives an ordinary rowboat 7 to 
8 miles an hour—a canoe 10 to 12 
miles—and runs four hours on less 
than a gallon of gasoline. 







So light that you can carry it with 
So strong that it 
is practically unbreakable. So 
simple that women and children 
have no difficulty in operating it 
the first time they try. 


you anywhere. 









Write today for booklet telling all about 
the 1915 model-——the last word in port- 
able marine motors. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
37 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rran 60 Cortlandt St 
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| You Can Weigh > 
Exactly What 
| You Should 


You can I ky l n 








You Can Be 
So Well! 


if you only knew how well 
I build uy r vitality t 
the same ti I strengthen 
r heart action; teach 
how to breathe. t tand, walk 
and relieve s 1ilments as 


Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 


One pupil write “I weigh 8. 
pounds less, and I have gain 
ed wonderfully in strength 
inother says: “ Last May I 
veighed too pounds, this May 

’ und oh! I feel SO 


Went veo sit down and «rite now 
for my lnteresting beekiet? You 
ore welcome te it. It ts FREE 
Dee"t walt, you may ferge? it. 
& wonder? elperience 
ke te tel 


| bewe hed 


and | should | you ahout it 


Bg Susanna Cocroft 

























Dept. 9% 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





a college bred woman 
om ihe scientific care of the health 
and Agure af women. 


Miss Cocroft is 
author ity 





Broke! — or The Busted Lady 


| Continued from page 15} 





I received a dozen invitations to come 

| atonce for a visit — “to get away from it 

all.”” These impractical friends of mine 

| could not comprehend the work that 

lay before me in the breaking up of my 

household. It all seemed perfectly 

simple to them. I was just to walk out 

of it into hospitable luxury, and let the 
| place disintegrate as it would. 

Many of my guests at this most 
curious reception were prompted by gen- 
uine sympathy and affection. Others, 
I know now, came simply out of curi- 
osity or a morbid seeking after excite- 
ment. But at the time I did not 
realize this; it did not seem even strange 
to me to see a group of men chat- 
ting cheerfully together by the side- 
board as they consumed highballs, or 
to hear another visitor giving orders to 
my butler. Neither of these episodes 
would have made any impression on me 
had I not happened to see the butler’s 
expression of horror and contempt. 
And yet, we may both have wronged 
them in our judgment, for the open 
hospitality of our house allowed such 
freedom, and their apparent callous- 

; ness may have seemed no greater than 
| my own as I stood there laughing and 
| chatting over the ruin of our fortunes. 
Probably our taste in receiving at all 
that day was criticized — it may well 
have been. But the truth of the matter 
is that the expedient of denying our- 
selves to every one never occurred to us. 

All day long my husband's face was 
set. He was making a nerve-rack- 
ing effort to put up a brave front. But, 
dazed as I was, I could not help realiz- 
ing that a reception was hardly the 
preparation he needed for the ordeal of 
the morrow — which must of neces- 
sity be a terrible one for him. I drew a 
couple of his intimate friends aside and 
asked them to get him away — any- 
where; for a walk, for a drive — but 
away from this turmoil of curiosity and 
sympathy. They managed it somehow, 
and I breathed a sigh of relief as I 
went on meeting people and bidding 

| them good-by. 

Some of them I 

| since, except by accident. 


have hevcer seen 


N the middle of the afternoon I was 
called to the telephone, to hear the 
bookkeeper at the other end of the wire. 
He explained hurriedly that all the 
office force were there at work, putting 
things in order so that the receiver 
could take things over in the morning; 
but, he told me, a very perplexing thing 
had come up. A man was in the office 
demanding access to the books — claim- 
ing that he represented certain credi- 
tors. I knew, of course, nothing what- 
ever of bankruptcy procedure; but I 
sensed something wrong. I longed to 
run to my husband for advice; but 
| he would be away for perhaps an hour 
or more, 

“Charlie,” I ordered, “give nobody 
any privileges in the office — that is, 
unless they have court authority. Call 

|up the lawyer for the firm, and do 
nothing except on his advice. Tele- 
phone me again as soon as you learn 
anything definite about this person.” 

I paced the floor. I didn’t like it. 
This was Sunday — no one could be 
there by order. I raged. Why hadn’t 
the lawyer remained in the office to 
advise? Why hadn’t he told my hus- 
band not to leave for one instant? 

| There was something afoot — some- 
thing that we were not prepared to 
meet. I felt the first flash of that bit- 
ter anger against the processes of the 





She is the recognised) law Which was to burn high in me 


during the next months. 


I got the office again. The stranger, 


it seemed, had made good his claim. | 


The whole thing upset me, but I could 
see no way to forbid him the office. 
Reluctantly I told the bookkeeper so. 

At last, after what seemed an eternity 
of anxiety, my husband returned, and 
I laid the matter before him. He was 
as puzzled as I was. He called the 
office. Every one had gone. He called 
the lawyer. He was out of town — the 
connection was bad. 

And still people kept arriving and 
leaving, until my mind was confused 
and the strain was all but unbearable. 
At last it was over. Utterly stupefied, 
we went to bed and slept straight 
through to Monday. 

I feared that day as a murderer must 
fear the day set for his execution. We 
went to town in the limousine. We 
had decided that it was the one quick 
asset in my possession, and that it must 
be sold at once; for, outside of the 
busiriess, neither of us had investments. 
My husband left me,— he was to go 
to his office, while I was to make ar- 
rangements for peddling the car,— 


but he was no sooner out of sight than 
I simply could | 


[ fell into sheer panic. 
not endure the thought of what was 
going on down there. I had to go too. 
I had to get to him. I found an ex- 
cuse — he must have something to eat; 
I knew he would never think of it him- 
self. I bought a sandwich, and, armed 
with it, I started for the Street, after 
turning the motor over to a friend with 
instructions about selling it. 





HE same woman who had met 
me with the first news of the firm’s 
failure accompanied me downtown. 

At last we stood before the door of the 
familiar office building. The big brass 
plaque which had borne the firm's 
name in copper letters for years looked 
down at me from the wall. The copper 
letters had been torn away, leaving 
only protruding spikes. It looked like 
some strange instrument of torture. 
That defaced sign symbolized the 
whole thing to me. 

The elevator was crowded. No one 
noticed us. Every one was talking 
wildly. The elevator boy looked as 
stunned as if some one had clubbed 
him. 

I got out at the familiar landing, to 
be faced by sheer pandemonium. The 
main offices were so crowded that 
the corridors of the building were 
thronged. White-faced men with glar- 
ing eyes talked fiercely to other white- 
faced men, who stared dully at the 
floor. My husband’s stenographer 
and secretary passed me, dissolved in 
tears, without seeing me. I was so 
surrounded by the press that I could 
not move; I had to stand stock-still 
where I was. 

One of the managers came up to me. 
He was a small red-headed man who 
had been absolutely devoted to my 
husband. He was crying openly and 
his face was purple. He recognized me 
and shouldered his way to me. 

“You shouldn’t have come!” he 
sobbed. “You shouldn’t have come!” 











I felt that my presence needed excuse. | 


“IT had to,” I cried desperately. 
brought his lunch.” 

It was about as sensible as entering 
a burning house to feed the canary; 
but the explanation seemed to satisfy 
us both. 

“Tl help you through the door,” he 
said; and, struggling ahead, he opened 
the way for me. 

We reached the main hall leading 
to the customers’ room, out of which 


ed 
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Don’t Part With 
Your Old Tires 


You can get 5,000 miles more service 


from them. 
For over three years European motorists have 
been getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of 
their tires by “‘half-soling’’ them with Stee 


Studded Treads, just as we half-sole our shoes 

when the original sole gets thin. 

In eight months over 20,000 American motorists 
have followed their example and are — 
50.00 to $200.00 a year in tire expense—an 


what is just as im tant they entirely eliminate 


the constant dread of punctures, rim cutting and 
blowouts. It's like tuking a 5,000-mile tire 
vacation. 


No More Skidding 

With Durable Treads you can stop dead on wet as- 
phalt, mud and wet leaves! Far more effective than 
chains, whieh cut up your tires, and they're always on 
your car—ready for any emergency. 

Durable Treads cover the tire completely, extending 
entirely around from rim torim. Nothing can work its 
way in ween. They afford a perfect eS 
that's why we can guarantee them as we do. 


We Ship on Approval 
Durable Treads are shipped on approval without a 
cent deposit, express prepaid, and we allow you to be 
the judge. These Steel Studded Treads double the 
life of your tires and are sold under a signed tee 
for 5,000 miles without puncture, no matter how old 
or worn your present tires may be. Applied in your 
own garage in 30 minutes. 
Special Discount 

A special discount is given in new territory on first 
shipment direct from factory. A postal will bring 
booklet “10,000 Miles on One Set of Tires,” sample, 
and copy of written guarantee and our special discount 
offer. Don't wait—write today. 


COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
116 Tread Building, Denver, Colo. 

356 Goetz Bidg., W. Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
606 White House Building, New Yor' 














This Newest 
Vacuum Sweeper 
isa BISSELL 


At last you can secure a thoroughly prac- 
tical, reliable vacuum sweeper with sufficient 
power to really clean thoroughly, yet easily— 
one that is good enough to bear the Bissell 
name and guarantee. 


This will be all the recommendation 
needed by the hundreds of thousands of 
women who use the Bissell’s Carpet Sweeper 

-the women who have been asking our 
company to make them a BISSELL’S 
Vacuum Sweeper. 

The exclusive features and conveniences 
embodied in this new BISSELL’S are espe- 
cially appreciated. Ask your dealer to show 
you how the dust receptacle comes out with 
the nozzle in one piece, making emptying 
sanitary and easy. This is but one of the 
advantages that characterize the Bissell’s. 
You won't find it on other machines. 

Prices, depending on locality, are $7.50 to 
$10.50 for the Vacuum “Cleaner” (without 
brush) and $9.00 to $12.00 for the Vacuum 
“Sweeper” oo brush). Carpet sweepers 
$2.75 to $5.75. Booklet on request. 

The complete BISSELL’S line will be found 
on sale at dealers everywhere. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Carpet 
Sweeping Devices in the World 


Department 10 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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New. #78 3 


fois XLV 
model — 
GRUEN - 
Veri thin Watch 3 : 





Introductory 


Here is an opportunity in fine watch buying that will 


probably never occur again. 
Its stylish thinness, combined with highest accuracy, has 
made the GRUEN VERITHIN the standard of today for a 


gentleman's timepiece. 

This new Louis XIV model offers, in beauty of appearance 
and timekeeping qualities, such remarkable watch value that 
watchmakers who know have exclaimed, “How can you pro- 

. bd ’ 
duce such a watch at this price! 
Specifications 

The movement is the standard GRUEN VERITHIN, 17 jewel, adjusted 
to five positions, temperature and isochronism—the thinnest, durable watch 
made in America and Switzerland, made possible by the pat. inverted wheel 
train system illustrated below. For accurate timekeeping it is guaranteed 
in every way. 

The case is Ultra Gold Filled, of a new and elegant 
design; double jointed back lid and inside protection 
cap. 

An entirely new style patent dial—Platinized Silver 
Gray (or gilt), with raised figures in solid gold (not sol- 
dered on), with new style hands—gives this watch a 
distinctive and rich appearance hitherto unknown in 
watches at any price. 


How the Gruen Verithin is made tc “ 
@ silver dollar” yet retain full size an 








price $3529 
After July Ist. $40 22 


Compare it with any watch 
There is not made another watch so thin, at so low 
a price, with such combined quality, accuracy, style, and durability as in 
this genuine GRUEN VERITHIN. 

So beautiful is this new model that we know it will make for itself many 


Our GUARANTEE 


sales wherever seen. In order, therefore, to have it worn and shown imme- 
diately in as many communities as possible, Gruen dealers have been author- 
ized to sell it untif July 1st, 1915, at the Special Introductory Price of $35. 
After that date the price will be $40. 

Ask today to see this watch No. 284 at the leading jewelers in your city. 
Should none have it, write us and we will arrange for you to see it. Com- 
pare it with any other watch you choose. We know what the result will be. 

Write for ‘One Word from a Woman’s Lips’’ 
a booklet on watches and watchmaking everyone should read before buying 
a timepiece. 
Other Gruen Verithin Models from $25 to $250; Gruen Ladies’ Watches in W 
or Sautoir form, $15 to $250; The Dietrich Gruen, the world’s finest, pocket timer 
$265 to $650. 
THE GRUEN WATCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
** Makers of the famous Gruen Watches since 1876" 
$1 E. 5th Ave. Cir Ohio 
Factories: Cincinnati and Madre-Biel, Switzerland 
Canadian Office: Toronto, Ontario 
Duplicate parts to be had through Gruen dealers everywhere, 
imsuring prompt repairs in case of accident. 


Copyright, 1915, by The Gruen Watch Mfg. Co 
U rights reserved 


let 


t your pocket like 
strength of parts. 








PLAYER - PIANO 
ENABLES EVERYBODY TO RENDER ARTISTICALLY 
THE BEST MUSIC OF EVERY’ KIND 





EMERSON PLAYER-PIANO STYLE H 


DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS | 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


BOSTON - - estasusnep - -1849 - -MASS 











Going deep down into your refrigeration needs before 
you decide on which refrigerator. Before you make 
your final decision, we ask you to go into the claims 
we stand behind at all times on the 


| explain. 





———' 


THE ORIGINAL SIPHON REFRIGERATOR 


See our dealer in your city or write us your 
needs—have explained in detail the siphon 
system that is so efficient in maintaining the 
proper degree of temperature and in distribut- 
ing the air to every nook and corner of the 
refrigerator. 





Go over the fourteen layer walls very carefully and 
see the quality insulation materials that keep the heat 
out and the cold in—the new sanitary drain system 

the sure acting air seal that excludes any air from 
entering through the drain-——the snowy white, one 
piece, seamless intcrior of elastic enamel or porcelain, 
rounded corners, the germ proof, non-rusting wire 
shelves, the beautiful exterior finish, the heavy solid 
brass hardware, and you will realize that a SEEGER 
will meet your refrigeration requirements. 

FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS 
Seeger Refrigerators can be found in most 
cities of the United States. You will find 
that they are sold by dealers who handle 
goods of quality at a fair price. If you 
don't know our dealer in your city, write 
us; we'll sell you direct if we haven't one. 


Seeger Refrigerator Co. 





CATALOG 
ON 





REQUEST 





768-870 Arcade Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


opened the large room where most of 
the employees worked. I saw a tall 
man with streaked iron-gray hair. 

“The receiver,” explained my guide. 

I looked at the man. He was talking 
with a wiry young fellow at his elbow. 
He was laughing! The crowd surged 
closer, hemming me in by the telephone 
switchboard. A short, heavy man with 
loose lips and protruding eyes suddenly 
took command of the situation. 

“Silence!” he bellowed. “Silence! 
Order, please! I’m in charge here.” 

I seized the manager by the arm. 
“Who is that?”’ I asked, with positive 
fright. . 

“TI don’t know,” he answered over 
his shoulder, “‘but they’ve grabbec 
everything. He’s L—— of J “yp 
And he mentioned the name I had heard 
over the telephone — the name of the 
insistent man about whom the book- 
keeper had telephoned me. I felt 
nauseated, unable to stand. It seemed 
to me that I could not bear any more. 
But at this instant a diversion occurred. 





N elderly man with watery eyes and 
the pallor of the sick-bed lunged 
into the room, shrieking imprecations. 
For the first time I heard my hus- 
band’s name insulted. 

“The thief! The thief!’ he shouted. 
“He took my money only three days 
ago. I want my money! I’m going to 
the District Attorney to swear out a 
warrant for the arrest of every one con- 
nected with this firm!” 

His words seemed to restore my self- 
possession. I felt suddenly able to cope 
with any situation. I turned on him. 

“I wouldn’t do that,” I said mildly. 

He whirled about furiously. 

“T will, I tell you! I will!’’ he yelled. 
“I gave him my money to keep for me 
till I decided to invest. Where is it? 
I have asked that man.” He waved his 
hand at the amused receiver, who 
shrugged and did not attempt to 
“He won't give it to me.” 

“Tf your money was left on deposit,” 
I answered, “‘it’s safe. You prove it’s 
yours and you'll get it.” 

“Who are you?” he sneered. 

I told him — and we stared at each 
other for a hateful half minute. 

“They told me,” he glowered, “it 
was in your deposit-box. I hold you 
responsible.” 

“T have no deposit-box,” I replied, 
“and not a cent in this world that isn’t 
in this firm.” 

Some one seized the man by the 
shoulders and whirled him around. 
I was sorry for my anger, sorry for him. 
I realized that he was a sick man, 
dragged there by fear and excitement. 
He is dead now, poor soul; but I am 
glad that he, at least, received his due. 
The money, deposited in the safe in 
bills, was turned over to him. 

The bull-voiced man pounded with 
all his might and roared for order. In 
some way I managed to worm through 
the crowd and reach the door of the 
private office. My husband looked up 
m utter amazement. I must indeed 
have seemed a battered wreck. 

“T brought your lunch,” I said, lay- 
ing a crushed package on his desk. 

The office was filled with silent, tense- 
faced men. 

“You mustn’t stay here,” my husband 
said. “You'll have enough to stand 
without taking on anything that isn’t 
absolutely necessary.” 

He led me back to another office, 
which was practically empty, except 
for the bookkeeper, who, red-eyed and 
miserable, was sorting ledgers, and a 
little black-haired typewriter, who came 
up to me with streaming eyes, tried to 
say something, and ended in hysterical 
sobbing. 

““There’s a man out there,” I said to 
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my husband, “who called you a thief. 
He says he gave you some money to 
keep for him three days ago. He said 
I had it.” I was talking fast. 

My husband looked questioningly 
at the red-headed manager, who was 
still by my side. 

““So-and-so,”” he explained. 

“Poor man!” my husband’exclaimed. 
“I will see that he gets word that it’s 
all right. He’s an invalid and poor. 
He'll have to prove his claim to the 
receiver; kut he'll get it. They shouldn’t 
have let him worry.” 

I had a sudden vision of the tall man 
with gray hair whom I had seen laugh- 
ing unconcernedly. 

“Til tell him,” my husband said. 
“Good-by!” 

I kissed him. “Please don’t forget 
to eat your lunch.” 

The next moment I was in the 
corridor again, where the crowd was 
congesting more and more as the ele- 
vator brought frantic new arrivals with 
every trip. I felt small and bare, as if 
that half-hour had stripped me of my 
own personality. It has left on my 
mind an impression of panic, of ghastly 
faces, of suffering and fear, that will 
stay with me always. 

Somehow we reached the street; 
somehow we boarded a car and went 
somewhere. I ate something — I didn’t 
know what. 

“There's a special matinée,” a friend 
said at this juncture — “a benefit or 
something. We're going.” 

So I was led somewhere and sat 
through something — I only recall that 
there was a girl in pink who played the 
violin. All the time, my mind was 
going over and over the scenes I had 
witnessed in the terrible chaos of that 
office, or was busying itself with plans, 
making mental lists of what I owned 
that might be sold quickly. 


UST one moment of all the after- 

noon stands out to me clearly. 

At the threshold of the play-house I 
met an old friend, a lawyer. I button- 
holed him frantically. 

“Who is ——?”’ I asked, naming the 
firm represented by the bull-voiced 
man who had forced his way into our 
office on Sunday. 

“Good heavens!’’ he exclaimed. 
“They haven’t got in on you, have 
they?” 

I nodded, too anxious to speak. 

“I’m sorry for you,” he said seri- 
ously. “That firm and —— and ig 
he mentioned two others, “are the limit. 
They specialize in looting bankruptcy 
cases. They have every trick of pro- 
cedure at their fingers’ ends, and they 
keep a paid staff of scavengers out to 
scout when trouble is in the wind. 
Their game is—”’ He checked himself. 
“Have you got any one to represent 
your husband personally?” he asked. 

I told him. He seemed relieved. He 
realized how his words had deepened 





-my apprehensions, and tried to mini- 


mize their significance. 

I am rather vague about our subse- 
quent movements, but I know that the 
car met us, and I learned that the best 
offer on a four-thousand-dollar car was 
$450 — if you need the money! 

At last my husband joined us, and 
we motored back into the country. It 
was a black, black night. At the gate, 
as we drove up, I made out the bulk of 
a country wagon. At the door stood 
the iceman. He was pressed for money, 
it seemed — awfully sorry to bother us 
at that time of night, but he’d waited —" 
he had notes to meet in the morning. 

We paid the bill. It cleaned us out. 
We stood at the threshold, looking 
blankly at each other. 

We had, between us, exactly twelve 
dollars in the world. 





“Twelve Dollars,” in which the Busted Lady triumphs over 
her financial difficulties, will appear in the July McCLURE’S 
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Refreshing Bath 


FAIRY SOAP 


is white and pure—made of 
choice materials. The cake 
fits the hand;. Fairy Soap floats. 
Its rich, creamy lather, cleansing 
thoroughly—is most soothing, 
agreeable and refreshing. 


“Have You a Little 


‘Fairy’ in Your Home?” 
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The Honey Bee: 


| Continued from page 32] 





A page sprang forward, picked it up, 
and handed it to him. 

And Doreyn, with a face in which 
the lines appeared to be settling more 
leeply, with eyes that had a baffled 
look about them, read the clipping, and 
the short note — the very short note — 
in which it had been wrapped. 


HEN Hilda reached the door of 
her room, she discovered that 
she had not brought her key. Further- 
more, she did not know why she had 
come upstairs at all. The one fact 
that she did seem to understand 
was that she had to be somewhere else 
while Doreyn was reading that letter. 
She walked, trying to think, to the 
window at the end of the long hall. The 
coming of that letter had shattered 
the bubble of her dreams, at the climax 
of her one perfect day. The reaction 
was violent — was still, in fact, beyond 
her control. 

It was not, surely, the mere fact that 
a letter had come from his wife; nor 
the fact that she had suddenly been 
reminded of her own misgivings of the 
morning, when her letter from her 
mother had stirred up doubts in her 
mind — queer, conventional, puzzling 
doubts about her sudden coming to 
London and about divorce. It could 
not be these things; for, only this 
morning, she had escaped from those 
doubts by turning to him. She had felt 
his steadiness, his sureness. 

Gradually, in the course of a short 
five minutes, standing there by the 
window at the end of the long corridor, 
she came to see this clearly. 
point of strength had been his sureness. 
Now, at the first sign of uncertainty, 
of misgiving, on his part, her whole 
dream-structure had collapsed. 

It hurt. She was bewildered. And 
such a little thing had brought about 
this change! 

She found herself recalling his wife 
and the two girls. She could remember 
just how they used to look when they 
came into the office—the children 
very pretty, and always rather expen- 
sively dressed; Mrs. Doreyn a large 
woman with a strong chin and a 
quietly positive manner of speaking. 
She fell to wondering about the girls — 
what they might look like now, what sort 
of young women they had grown up 
to be. He must be thinking of them at 
this very moment. For how could a man 
help it? And he was peculiarly the sort 
that would! 

Then suddenly she felt ashamed. 
She had lost her head, had run away 
from him. She went to the lift-cage 
and rang the bell. 

Doreyn was sitting in a far corner of 
the lounge, watching the door. He rose 
and waited for her to join him. He 
looked very grave and tired. 

Her eyes sought his face again and 
then again. 

“T am going to show it to you,” he 
said, after a little, “‘since you saw that 
| was bothered.” 

She did not know how to reply to 
this. Rather mechanically, when he 
opened the envelope and handed her 
the two inclosures, she took them. 

She glanced down at them, and then 
read them —the newspaper clipping 
first. It was an announcement, on the 
part of Mrs. Harris Doreyn of the Lake 
Shore Drive, of the engagement of her 
daughter Mary to — She did not read 
further. 

After a moment of hesitation, of try- 
ing to think, she unfolded the other paper. 
On it was written, in pencil, the words: 

Perhaps this will interest you, Harris! 


Her one © 


There was no signature. 
was all. 

She gave them to him; then leaned 
back and, for a moment, closed her eyes. 

“Tt is rather strange,” he was saying 
soberly. “This really ought to em- 
phasize my freedom, I suppose. At 
least, it is one more of the old respon- 
sibilities removed. I don’t know why 
it upset me so.” He mused. “But I 
suppose the feeling of responsibility 
for a child that one has reared never 
really leaves one. And then, there are 
the habits we form.” 

“TI know,” she murmured. 
habits, too.” 

“Of course, child!” 

He was steady again. She felt some 
part of her sureness returning. 

“Even during this day, Harris,— at 
moments, now and then; I haven't 
understood it!— my habits of work, 
the store and all, have come up in my 
thoughts as if they were something 
solid there.” 

“They are,” said he; “just that.” 

She leaned forward, very tense, and 
clasped her hands on her knee. 

* Harris - 

“Yes, child!” 

“Are we all wrong?” 

He shook his head, slowly. “No; 
we're not wrong.” 

She was thinking hard. “You know, 
when I saw just how that handwriting 
affec ted you —— 

“It was the surprise of it. 
written before.” 

“I know. But when I saw — well, 
all my doubts came back. I'll be 
honest, Harris; they did. 
was so wonderful—and then it — 
well, it crashed.” 

“Yes. Our day ended then. We 
won't go to the theater now. ¢ 

She shook her head. “We couldn't. 
It feels so different. Harris, are you 
sure? Can you let them go, like this, 
after all the years you’ve spent?” She 
paused, and the tears brimmed her 


She hadn’t 


eyes. She groped for his hand, and | 


found it. 
it seemed to me 
maybe I ought —— 

“Better say it right out, dear.” 

“maybe I ought to give you up.” 

He held her hand firmly. For a long 
moment he did not reply. She felt that 
he was sober to the point of sadness. 

“No, Hilda,” he said finally. ‘ You 
must remember that there is nothing 
new in this. My feelings were stirred 
—they will’ be stirred again. But I 
have faced all that before, for years. 
I have faced all of it. I tried to make 
it plain in my letter to you.” 

“Yes,” she said slowly; “that is true. 
Youdid. Perhaps I haven't understood.” 

He went on: “There is a sober side to 
such a marriage as ours, Hilda. It can’t 
all be such an exalted mood as we have 
been in to-day. We should be tharikful 
for that — glad that it lasted so long.” 

“Yes,” she said. She gave him a 
half-smile. “Harris dear, I think I 
will just go up to my room — to be 
alone. Do you mind?” 

Her hand gripped his more tightly 
than she was aware. 

“IT think it is best, Hilda,” he replied. 
“‘Among other things, don’t forget that 
you are tired. We can talk better in 
the morning,” he added. 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

Thus she left him, still bewildered, 
despite her strong stand, still shaken, 
and went up to her room. 

She was downstairs before eight the 
next morning, wandering about the 
empty lounge, making a pretense of 
looking through the illustrated weeklies. 


“Harris, upstairs there — 
all at once — that 
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Bicyde@) Tires 


A Vitalic Bicycle Tire has a 
thousands of miles of hard riding; 
out; an inner tube of rubber so heavy and pure that it can’t leak air. 
Send for testing sample and prove to your own satisfaction the 


how value is put into a bicycle tire. 


1954 Liberty Street 
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Cheap Tires Don’t Pay 


rugged, lasting quality of Vitalic Bicycle Tires. 


Free—A Story, “The Man Who Rode on His Rims’’ 


Also our book, ‘“The Truth from Tube to Tread,’’ 
an interesting explanation of tire construction, showing 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 





It has cost me more in re- 
pairs than a good tire would 
have cost in the first place. 
Hereafter I buy good tires 
—or walk. 


tread so tough that it will stand 
a fabric so strong it can’t blow 


ERIE, PA. 

















Moth-Proof Coder Chest 
og DOWN . 
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Size 48x21x21 in. 


Small monthly pay- 
ments if you keep it. 
Many other styles, 
all at factory prices. 


BURROWE 


RED CEDAR 
‘Maryland’ Chest 


Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs 

feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and lasts 

forgenerations. Asuperb gift. Handsome piece of furniture, ex 
uisitely made. WRITE FOR caTaLoc. 4.1 CHESTS SHIPPED ON FREE TRIAL. 
HE E.T. BURROWES 00., 422 South St., Portland, Me. 











Bow Legs and Knock-Knees Unsightly 
Send for our booklet showing photos of 
men with and without the 
PERFECT LEG FORMS 
Artificial Legs, $49.50. Guaranteed. 
PERFECT SALES CO. 
140 N. MAYFIELD AVE., AUSTIN, 
CHICAGO, ILL, DEPT, L. 











WHEEL CHAIRS ano TRICYCLES 


NA to Chair is often an invalid’s greatest 
mfort. We offer over 75 styles of in- 
,*. “valid’s rolling chairsand tricycles with 
Z latest_ improvements. Ship & 
rect from factory to you an sell 
on THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
for 
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sty Wire and Ornamen: Jrow, faarentoed Fences 
for every pu ; Gates, eto. £9" Write for FreeCata- 
log, First and Early Buyers’ Offer! 


WARD MFG. CO. 160 Ward St., Decatur, Ind, 





Buy direct rect from our factory. Hundreds of lusive 


Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a 
New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


Endorsed and recommended 
by foremost medical and re- 
ligious critics throughout the 
$3.00, In order to in- Unfolds the secrets 
troduce this work in cf married happiness, so 
Gente 0 seal we often revealed too late! No 
will, for a limited book like it to be had at the 
our special $2.00 ¢di- price. We can cnly give a few 
tion toany reader of this of the chapter subjects here as 

this book is not meant for 

children (Agents wanted 
Marriage and Its Advantages. Ave at Which to 
Marry. Law of Choice. Love Analysed Qualities 
One Should Avoid in Choosing. Anatomy cf Reproduc- 
tion. Amativeness. Continence. Children Genius 
Conception. Pregnancy Confinement TWILIGHT! 
SLEEP. Nursing. How a Happy Married Life | 
Secured. 


Descriptive circular giving full and complete table of 
contents mailed FREP. 


J.S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 


25 Rose Street New York City 








Special Offer 


The regular price is l 8 


Magazine, pestpaid, 
upen receipt of $2.00. 














SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, Ph.D., M.D 
Plain Truths of Sex Lite and Eugenics all should know. Treats 
fully on Sex Matters for young women and men, fathers and 
mothers. Relationship during engagement and marriage 
Sexual Ignorance cause of social evils, crime, et« New and 
complete; Illus.; 320 pages. ONLY $2.00; postage Ie ext 
mailed under plain wrapper. 





a Publishing Company, P.O. Box 851, Dept. B-102, Phila 
Write for offer to agents and mail-order dealers. 
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Make Your Own Cigarettes 


Millions of the most critical kanplaiie prem to roll their favorite tobacco 
in pure, light, thin, tasteless Riz La Croix “papers.” You rany use -_ 
tobacco that suits your taste—but you must use Riz La Croix “papers” if 
you want the best results and the greatest satisfaction. 


RIZLA* 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 


FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


By far the easiest papers to roll your cigarettes 
with—they are so thin, strong, shapable and naturally 











adhesive. , NA, ‘“y FREE 
Purity and perfect combustion make them : yl v/ esting. itler 
AN trated Booklets 


—one about RIZ 
LA CROIX Cigar- 

ette Papers, the other 
showing how to “Roll 
Your Own” cigarettes— 
* gent anywhere in U.S. on 
request. Address The American 
Tobacco Co., Room 1182, 484 
Broome St., N. Y. 


absolutely tasteless; you enjoy the pure flavor and 
fragrance of your tobacco. 

Riz La Croix are made from the best flax-linen, a- pure 
vegetable product, entirely healthful. 
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BECOME 
A NURSE 


WE have train- 

ed thousands 
of women in 
their own homes 


ences. 48 sllus- 

trated lesson 

pages free. There 
c 





7 
nurse In your vicinity. Ask her about our training. 


ddress upon request. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
272 Main Street, Fourteenth Year, Jamestown, N.Y. 


L EARN |; JEWELERS’. ENGRAYV AV ING 
appren- 








A high 

Gad hy pp bh 
—_ We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalor. 
The TT Ave., Obieage, Til. 
——[ 


EARN Sweex 


Best chance in the world to make 








big money. Show you how by correspondence. Information free, 
P LGE-DAVIS CO., 665 Page Bldg., Chicago, TM. 
a WRITE 4 88 A SHORT sToay.. ~~ -\-~ 


course, ey! te BR KS - 4 Write for 
School of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 665, Page Ballding, Chicago 








COPY THIS SKETCH 
and let me see what you can do with ft Youcan 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as iltus- 
trator or cartoonist. My yo 
onal individual lessons by mail will develop 
your talent. 
Pi fteen years’ work for 
6 oe Se me to teach you, 
Send me your sketch of President Wileon with 
6c in stampe and I will send you @ test lesson 
plare, also collection of drawings showing possi- 
U. 


The Landon School erating 


1442 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


ful 














UNCLE SAM IS BEST EMPLOYER; | 


pay is high and sure; hours short; places 
permanent; promotions _ regular; vaca- 
tions with pay; th ofv 

all kinds of pleasant work everywhere; no 
layoffs; no pull needed; common educa- 
tion sufficient. Special money back 
guarantee if you write today for klet 
BS90. IT IS FREE. 


EARL HOPKINS, - - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE re | s of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in 
expert Advice free. Want for girls or 

boys? Maintained for all schools. American Schools’ 

Association. Write, 

1043 Times Building, New York, or 15438 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


STAMMERING 


My treatment for stammering is the result of many years’ 
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close study and extensive teaching, and is the most reliable 

and satisfactory known, My personal instruction and interest 

Atlantic City, N. J., after July rst. Interesting book free. 

FRANK A, BRYANT. M.D., Principal, 268 W. 40th St., New York 

MONEY MSS. criticised. revised, and typed; alse, sold on 

commission. Our students sell stories to best mags- 

WR ITI N G telis how, gives proof. National Press Asso- 

ciation, Dept.112,Indianapolis,ind. 

Thirty years’ active practice. Experienced, personal, con- 
ecientious service. No false inducements to 

Patent Lawyer, Box 7, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 

OLD MONEY WANTED 
proof. $7.00 for 1558 Quarter no arrows, etc. Many 
valuable coins circulating. Get posted. Send only 


has proved to be of the greatest value. A Summer School at 
VW-W7a a STORY-WRITING TAUGHT ,8 anit 

tines. Free booklet, “WRITING FOR PROFIT,” 

Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
business. 

Book explaining terms free. Address E. G. ° S1GGERS, 
— for DOLLAR 1878 8. Mint; $2.00 for 1904 Dollar 

for large Illas. Coin Circular. Itamay mean large profit to you. 


de 
Send to NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. L, FORT WORTH, TEX 


Write Moving Picture Plays 


$10 to 100 each. Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. 
Correspondence course NOT REQUIRED. ant sels Free. 
Atlas Publishing Co. 707 Atias Bidg. Cincinnati, 0. 









100 PAGE BOOK FREE 


Will giadly sed new fIlustrated book, postpaid. Tells how 
to quickly, easily learn ladies’, children's hairdressing (mar- 
2 eel and other modes), pat engpeaanel stopping loss of hair, 





P ir by electricity, reduc- 
.% ine danhie cht. beauty culture, 
nogeehtochine, mentee fuss at home. Many women are 





earning $15 to $50 Weekly. teach all by correspondence. 
Address ELIZABETH KING, 22 C Station F, NEW YORK CITY 


50c Trial Offer for 10c S24 gre so Sim. 
any size, 6 or 12 ex- 
posure (or film pack); we will develop film or pack and 
make a total of 6 pictures from best negatives for roc 
tamps). Beautiful ro-inch mounted one, 25c. 
Pr rice list and sample print free upon requ 
Roanoke Cyc_e CoMPANy, ten ay Virginia. 


‘Bath House 23° “KEEP OUT" 


Our Latest Novelty 


Bath house in wood veneer 
with swinging door and brass 
fastener; size 5x8 inches; with 
the door open you see a beau- 
tiful, hand colored picture 
of an Ostend bathing girl. 
Comes boxed, prepaid, for 25¢ to 
introduce our new ca 

tures for The Den, “all win- 
ners!"* Catalog alone roc. Stamps 
accepted. 


CELEBRITY ART CO. 
21 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 














This for a quarter-hour or more. Then, 
thinking she might have missed him, 
she went to the door of the dining- 
room. He was not there. 

She returned to the lounge and tried 
to read the morning paper. The hands 
of her wrist-watch moved slowly around, 
indicating half-past eight, twenty-five 
minutes to nine, a quarter to nine. 
People came and went, but Doreyn 
was not among them. She found her- 
self growing nervous, but calmed her- 
self with a deliberate effort. He had 
been tired — he had overslept. 

It came to nine o’clock — and past 
nine. She tossed her paper on the table, 
and sat erect, very tense, tapping on 
the chair-arm with light fingers and 
biting her lip. She was wondering if it 
would do to telephone his room. She 
decided against t 


HEN, at half-past nine, a page 

came through the lounge calling, 

“Number two forty-eight, please! 
Number two forty-eight!” 

That was her room number. She 
raised her hand. The boy gave her an 
envelope addressed in an unfamiliar 
handwriting. She tore it open. 

The inclosure was in Doreyn’s hand, 
written in pencil. 


Very sorry, Hilda dear [it ran], but I have 
had another attack of my old trouble. I 
think it is not serious this time, but the 
doctor insists on keeping me quiet for a few 
days to guard against a recurrence. So I 
can’t come down. You won’t worry, dear! 
I am not so uncomfortable — they give me 
morphine while the pain lasts. I want you 
to go right on with your plans, but would 
like to have a ylimpse of you before you go. 
I will work out some scheme for seeing you a 
little later in the day. 


Hilda sat for a time, reading and re- 
reading this simple note. Then, very 
sober, she went out into the dining- 
room and sipped a solitary cup of coffee 
and ate a little toast. 

Even now he was thinking of her! 
He would not permit her to see him 
until he had “worked out a scheme”’! 

She walked through the hall to the 
revolving door and looked out into the 
courtyard. She felt unsettled, aimless. 
The situation was quite out of her 
hands; there appeared to be nothing 
that she could definitely do. Yes, there 
was one thing — she could keep close 
at hand, in case he should send another 
message. She moved away from the 
door; went back to the lounge. 

It was profoundly disturbing to think 
of him as lying there, ill, actually 
suffering, yet concerned every moment 
about herself. She decided to make 
an effort to reassure him. She found a 
seat at one of the writing-tables, and 
began a note to him. 

But, after scribbling and marking 
aimlessly on the paper before her for a 
few minutes, she tore up the note. 

She wondered where his room was. 
She could not very well ask at the 
desk. But she walked out there now, 
and stood looking over a railway guide 
while she thought this out. Then, 
finally, she took out one of her cards, 
wrote on it the first few friendly words 
that came into her head, slipped it into 
an envelope, wrote his name, and 
handed it to a clerk. 

“*Please send that to Mr. Doreyn.” 

The clerk consulted the guest-book 
at his elbow, scribbled a number on 
the envelope, and rang for a page. 

Hilda tried to read the number up- 
side down; but just then the clerk’s 
hand closed over it. 

She stood very quietly there, but it 
seemed to her that her heart was bzat- 
ing loudly. 

A page appeared. 

“Six-fourteen!” said the clerk 
brusquely, and turned away. 

That was it, then — room six hun- 
dred and fourteen. Sure that the clerk 
had now forgotten her existence, she 


stepped after the page, dropped a 
shillmg into his hand, and took the 
envelope from him. 

It occurred to her a moment later 
that the natural thing would have been 
to let the message go through. It 
could not have affected her plans. Were 
her nerves shattered, then? Surely not! 
They must not be. Perhaps a few such 
small but rather conspicuous blunders 
would teach her calmness and poise in 
this new tangle. 

It took some time to find six hundred 
and fourteen. She found herself as- 
cending stairways and roaming through 
long halls — for she would not ask. It 
seemed to her that chambermaids and 
floormen eyed her. She passed groups 
of guests,— Americans, in one instance, 
—and walked by them briskly, as if 
she knew where she was going. 

Finally she found herself in the six 
hundreds. She passed six forty-two, 
forty, thirty-eight, and on down. At 
last — there it was 

For a moment her breath left her. 
It was curious —it seemed as if she 
could not breathe at all. And there 
was something of that old pressure at 
the back of her head and the pounding 
in the temples. She had not foreseen 
that it would be so hard, so physically 
hard. And there were innumerable 
little shooting fears and surmises rising 
to confuse her. What if he were not 
alone, for one thing? She recalled that 
he had had to have some one address 
his note to her. 

Thinking this over, she could not see 
that it made any difference. She made 
a last firm effort to control herself, 
stepped forward, and tapped lightly 
on the door. And with that light tap- 
ping came a change in her — as if, from 
this moment and because of this act, 
she would be in some sense a different 
sort of woman from the sort she had 
always been. She heard a voice — his 
voice — calling, “‘Come in!” 

And she stepped in, closing the door 
after her. 


OREYN was alone —lying quietly 

in bed, his face flushed and beaded 
with perspiration, his eyes half closed. 
He looked at her almost stupidly. 

She moved to the bedside and sat 
down. Her hand touche his forehead. 

“Don’t scold me, Harris,” she said 
softly. “‘I had to come.” 

“Oh, Hilda!’ That was all he seemed 
able to say at the moment. 

She gently stroked his cheek. 

“Hilda —” he began again; then, 
“It’s the morphine they gave me dur- 
ing the night, dear. My head is muddy. 
Did my note make sense?” 

“Of course, Harris.” She looked 
thoughtfully at him. ‘“‘These attacks 
are very painful, then?” 








“Oh, yes; no doubt about that. This | 
last one was nearly five hours long. | 
You mustn’t stay. I have called | 


in a man to look out for me. He will 
be coming in before long. You know, 
you shouldn’t have come—really, 
you shouldn’t.” 

She was smiling faintly. 

“You will go, Hilda?” 

Slowly she shook her head. “Please 
don’t scold me, but —TI can’t let any 
one else take care of you.” 

“Hilda—no! I couldn’t forgive 
myself!” 

She was grave again. 

“Harris,” she said, “I don’t want to 
seem to antagonize you, and I don’t 
want to excite you. That would be 
hurting you just when, more than any- 
thing else, I want to help. But, really, 
there isn’t any use your trying to send me 
away. Notnow. I can’t go. I won’t go!” 

“But, Hilda » 

“T won't go, dear. If I’m ever to be 
of any use to you after — after all that 
has happened — now is the time.” 

“But you haven't thought, girl! 
You don’t realize 
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An Excellent 
Tonic for 
Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s 
Hair 


BALDPATE 


Registered in U.S. and Canada 


HAIR TONIC 


HIS tonic and the massaging of the 
scalp tends to nourish and strength- 
en the follicles and thus helps to promote 
the growth of the hair. Relieves the 
scalp of unhealthy accumulations and 
secretions. Gives a rich gloss, is highly 
perfumed and free from oil. Makes the 
hair light and fluffy. 
Trial will convince you. 
If your dealer can not supply you send us $1.00 
BALDPATE COMPANY 


467 West 34th Street, New York 
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out steam power, equipped with 
BARNES’ FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 


allow lower bids on jobs and give 
greater profit on the work. Machines 
sent on trialif desired. Catalogue free. 
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You, too, can look younger | 


Six to ten minutes a day of oe mma exercise for the 
face—in your own room—bring a quick and marvel- 

ously youthful expression. Susanna Cocroft's 
Physical Culture for the Face is as effective 
as her exercises for the body have proven to be in more than 
70,000 cases. Course includes care of hair, eyes, hands 
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middle of May. Bulbs are 
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By ordering from us now instead of weling, until 
Fall, you make a large saving, get a superior quality of 
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Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, ard 
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arrival in the best possible condition. 
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import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid 
for until after delivery, nor taken if not satisiactory. 
(References required from new customers.) For prices 
on smaller quantities see our import price list, the most 
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“Harris, I have thought of every- 
thing.” There was quiet strength in 
the gray-blue eyes. “The time for me 
to be with you is when you need me. 
And you will never need me more than 
now.” 

“ But, Hilda ——” 

*““A4 woman has to do what she feels 
she ought to do. This is the way I feel. 
It has taken me a long, long time to 
come to this point; but now — well, 
here Iam! I think I know what is in 
your mind about it. The conventions? 
They have hurt me quite as much 
when I was fighting desperately to 
observe them as they could possibly 
hurt me now, when I am beginning to 
feel, for the first time in my life, like 
my true self. Besides, we aren't defy- 
ing them* in the spirit, only in the 


letter. Just remember, please, that I 
am a pretty active womaa. I must be 
doing something. And — well, you 
need me, dear.” She pursed her lips; 
her eyes were filling. “Harris,” she 
concluded, “please don’t send me 
away!” And, leaning forward, she 


touched her lips lightly to his forehead; 
then sat up again and took his right 
hand in her two hands. 

She was studying his face with a new 
touch of humility in her own. He felt 
this. 

“No,” — she was slowly shaking her 
head, —“‘no, I can’t go; not while 
you need me so. When you are well 
again — yes, I will go then. But not 
now, dear.” 

She gave him no chance to reply to 
this, but got up and looked about the 
room. It was in some disorder. She 
straightened out the clutter on the 
bureau; hung his clothes in the closet; 
put away his shoes. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


H®* followed her with his eyes while 
she folded a towel and hung it 
over the back of the washstand. The 
room already had a new atmosphere. 

She came to the bedside. 

“Harris, you had better tell me the 
doctor’s name.” 

He complied. The confused expres- 
sion was leaving his face. 

“I have a notion that you will sleep 
now,” she said, quietly studying him, 
“if you are left alone. Then, later on, 
if you feel like it, I will find something 


to read to you.” 
sot ee child,” he 


He smiled now. 
said. ‘‘Go now. And” he caught at 
her hand — “‘and - : 

She let him hold her hand for a 
moment. Then she released it and 
smoothed the covers. “‘Let me turn 
your pillow, and you sleep a bit.” 

He sighed as his head sank back. 
“And you will go?” 

‘““As far as the window,” said she. 
“T’m going*to look around among your 
books for something to read.” She 
turned to the table. “I was interested 
in what you said about the New Testa- 
ment, Harris, in your letter x 

“As far as Paul,” he interrupted, 
eager even in his drowsiness. 

“Yes, as far as Paul. You called it 
essential religion, I think — some such 
phrase, anyway. I have thought once 
or twice since then that a little religion, 
some sort of_ religion —— 

A sudden quite unforeseen uprush of 
emotion caught her throat. She broke 
off abruptly. 

He lay quiet. Soon she heard him 
breathing slowly and rhythmically. 

When she looked up from her book 
later, she saw that he was smiling in 
his sleep. 





[To be continued] 





What happened in foregoing instalments of The Honey Bee 





LDA WILSON, buyer for the Hart- 
man Store of New York, finds her- 
self, after eight years of driving work, 
in Paris, on the edge of a nervous 
breakdown. While undecided whether 
to take the vacation her employer of- 


| fers her, she accidentally makes the 


acquaintance of Adéle Rainey, a music- 
hall dancer, and Blink Moran, a middle- 


| weight boxer. These two sweep her into 
| a current of life fresh and new to her. 





| baby, 


| in and take care of it. 


She accepts her employer's offer of a 
vacation, and follows up her adventure 
by going to a prize-fight with Moran, 
who, she is surprised to find, is reticent, 
courteous, and dignified. He tells her 
about a sick baby at his hotel, whose 
mother, a chorus girl, is in the hospital. 
On an impulse, Hilda decides to move 
Together with 
Adéle and Moran, she nurses the sick 
and each day draws her more 
deeply into a queer, irregular relatien- 
ship with these people. Moran’s per- 


| sonal attractiveness and his evident 





liking for her take hold of Hilda’s 
imagination; at the same time, this 
new interest wakens memories of an 
old unhappy love affair with Harris 
Doreyn, who had once been her em- 
ployer. These memories take on a ‘dis- 
turbing character when she receives 
a letter from Doreyn, forwarded from 
New York, asking for an interview. 
She decides not to answer the letter, 
and throws herself into her friend- 
ship with Moran, who has made her a 
proposal of marriage. A match has 
been arranged between Moran and Car- 
pentier, and Hilda lets Moran take her 
to the fight. Moran breaks his hand in 
the ninth round and loses the fight. In 
the cab on the way home, Hilda defi- 
nitely decides that she can not marry 
him. On reaching Hilda’s hotel, they 
discover that Adéle, feeling herself a 


burden to them, has yielded to the per- 
suasion of her former dancing partner, 
Will Harper, and has gone off with him. 
They follow her and bring her back. 
Hilda succeeds in persuading Blink that 
Adéle would make him a good wife, and 
the two become engaged. Hilda is very 
anxious to adopt the baby, and Blink 
and Adéle go to the baby’s mother to get 
her consent. While they are gone Hilda 
receives an extraordinary letter from 
Doreyn. The letter is written from 
London, where, Doreyn explains, he 
has gone in search of Hilda, following 
a break with his wife. During a long 
illness, however, he has concluded to 
return to America without seeing Hilda, 
but he begs her to send a line to his 
steamer. In the meantime Adéle and 
Blink return from the hospital with the 
news that the baby’s mother will not 
hear of Hilda adopting it, and the next 
morning she comes and takes the baby 
away. After a day and a night of lone- 
liness and suffering, Hilda suddenly 
packs her trunks and starts for London, 
sending Doreyn a telegram from the 
train. He is waiting for her in the 
London station, and, after leaving Hil- 
da’s baggage at the hotel, they go on to 
a restaurant for dinner. Hilda finds 
Doreyn looking much the same man she 
knew years before. He is under the 
impression that she is in London on bus- 
iness, and she finds it difficult to confess 
that she has come solely in answer to his 
letter. But when this has been made 
plain, and when he tells her that he has 
canceled his passage to America, the ice is 
broken and they take up their friendship 
where it had been dropped years before. 
They return to the hotel in a daze, 
unable, in their complete happiness, 
to plan for the future further than to 
promise to breakfast together the next 
morning. 
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Have You $1,000 
or $10,000 to 
Invest? 


If s0, you should investigate 
carefully the merits of First 
Mortgage 6% Serial Real 
Estate Bonds, secured by the 
best.newly-im roved, income- 
producing, oan located city 
property. Denominations 


$1,000, $500 and $100. 


The safety of these securities 
is shown by the fact that no 
investor has ever lost a dollar 
ot principal or interest on any 
security purchased of this 
House, founded 33 years ago. 


Write for Booklet No. F-550. 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


MORTGAGE BOND BAN KERS 


One WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
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The demand in unsettled times for good first 
mortgages indicates their enusual stability. 
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Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We 
make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. 
Write for free catalog, nfiving prigce with retail- 
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‘Your Money and How to Make It Earn 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Free Service to Our Readers 


A comprehensive Financial Booklet will 
be sent free to McCuure readers who 
write to the Financial Department for 
general information about financial, in- 
It is 


surance, and investment subjects. 


edited by Mr. Albert W. Atwood, and 
answers most of the questions asked 
from time to time by‘ the investor in 


search of information. For list of sub- 
jects contained in the Booklet, see below. 





AR has opened many 
avenues, directly or in- 
directly, to the profita- 
ble employment of money. A 
| tremendous boom has been under way 
| in the stocks of companies that manu- 
facture munitions of war and various 
articles in urgent demand for military 
| uses. To describe such stocks does not 
| come properly within the province of 
this department, which concerns itself 
with conservative investments rather 
than with speculative chances or ‘ordi- 
nary business ventures. 

But there is another great group of 
securities whose prices have been driven 
| down because of war, including the 

bonds of corporations, public or private, 

compelled to seek new channels of 
financing at more onerous terms than 
| their intrinsic merits warrant. Then, 
| too, there are sound American bonds 
| owned in quantity abroad which have 
been dumped on the American market 
for obvieus reasons quite unassociated 
with their intrinsic worth. 

By careful discrimination, investors 
may pick out safe securities at relatively 
high interest returns among Canadian 

| provincial and municipal bonds. Prior 
to the war Canada drew capital from 
London; but that market has been 
closed to it, and the growing Dominion 
has been obliged in the last few months 
$70,000,000 of securities 


to sell some 


| in New York. Who, for instance, 
doubts that Ottawa, the capital of 
Canada, will faithfully meet its obli- 


gations? The assessed value of prop- 
erty is more than $105,000,000, the 


city has assets of $15,000,000, and its 
total debt is less than $5,000,000. Yet 
its bonds may be bought to pay 4.90 
per cent. The n, there is the Province 
of Saskatchewan, third largest in Canada, 
offering its bonds to pay 5 per 
cent.” Ten-year bonds of the city of 
Victoria, British Columbia, may be had 
to pay 54 per cent, and five-year bonds 
of the city of Quebec to pay 5.30 per cent. 

Bonds of the Government of Switzer- 
land may be had to pay 6 per cent, 
running for three or five years, as the 
investor chooses. If you have confidence 
that either France or Germany will con- 
tinue to pay its debts after 
the war, or even during the 
conflict, there are the one- 
year notes of each of these 
countries, obtainable in 
New York, to pay 5% per 
cent. For more than a 
hundred years no _first- 
class power has repudiated 
an item of its debt, and 
one-year paper is far less 
likely to be repudiated, in 
any case, than longer term 
bonds. Norway and Swe- 
| den have sold their short- 
term bonds in this country, 
to pay 6 percent. The re- 
fusal or inability of Scandi- 
| navia to meet its just debts 
is unthinkable. Even if these 
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War-Time Opportunities 


two countries should be drawn into the 
war, there is no reason why they should 
not pay off these notes. 

The war also affords opportunities 
to purchase American securities thrust 
back upon us by European holders. 
The list of thirty safe bonds in the next 


column contains a few such. Any 
investment banker can supply the 
names of others. My enumeration 


includes, for the most part, only the 
names of big, well known bond issues. 
Many less well known bonds, often se- 
cured by divisions or branches of great 
railroad systems, may be had to yield 
high rates of income. Reliable invest- 
mént bankers search out such issues 
and recommend them to their clients. 

I am constantly in receipt of requests 
from persons of moderate means for the 
names of bonds to pay from 5 to 6 per 
cent. It should be said that persons 
satisfied with 41% to 5 per cent have such 
a wide range of choice that no list need 
be drawn up for them. Many of the 
strongest railroad bonds in America, 
secured by almost the entire property of 
the best known railroads, with interest 
earned five or six times over, and always 
enjoying a ready market both on and 
off the stock exchanges, may be had to 
pay 416 per cent. The suggestions 
that go with this article, therefore, are 
confined to bonds returning a larger in- 
come. “They are intended to answer 
such queries as the following: 


A friend of my wife’s will soon have $15,000 
to invest. She has lost money in other ven- 
tures, and I have urged her to consult some 
one competent to give her the best of advice. 
She wants more than the savings-bank rate 
of interest. L. G., New York City. 


Could you suggest two or three bonds 
yielding around 5! per cent or better, that 
would serve as bank collateral? 

W.P.L., Brooklyn. 

I expect to have several thousand dollars 
in a few days to invest, and I want to do it 
with considerable caution. A portion should 
be placed where security is of first impor- 
tance, but the rate should not be less than 
5 per cent. J.B. F., Massachusetts. 
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Special Service for Two Dollars 


Owing to the increasing pressure upon 
Mr. Atwood’s time, it has been found 
necessary to make a nominal charge of 
two dollars for service beyond that in the 
Financial Booklet (see below). Inquiries 
will receive Mr. Atwood’s personal atten- 
tion; but under no circumstances can 
McCuivure’s MaGazine or Mr. Atwood 
personally be of assistance in raising 
capital for even deserving enterprises. 


The accompanying catalogue of 

bonds is intended to answer these 

and many other similar inquiries. 
No list can be compiled that will be free 
from criticism on the ground that many 
equally good or perhaps better bonds 
have been omitted. The thirty bonds 
mentioned are not arranged in any order, 
except that perhaps the first half dozen 
or so are of the highest type of railroad se- 
curities. To the best of my judgment, 
all the bonds named are safe enough for 
any practical purpose, although some 
possess more theoretical safety than 
others and are further beyond the line 
of absolute safety. All are readily 
salable. With the exception of Swift 
& Co. 5s and Pacific Gas & Electric 
general and refunding 5s, all are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
and in the case of these two listing is 
contemplated. 


Thirty Safe Bonds 


PRICE YIELD 

(p. ¢ ) 

Atchison Adjustment 4s, 1995.. 84 4.75 
Central Pacific Ist ref. 43, 1948 4.70 
Illinois Central ref. 4s, 1955.... 87144 4.70 
Baltimore & Ohio 4s, 1948.... 891% 454 
Southern Pacific ref. 4s, 1955. . 86 4.75 
C. R. 1. & Pac. genl. 4s, 1988.. 83 4.85 
Seaboard Air Line Ist 4s, 1950 80 5.25 
Union Pacific cvt. 4s, 1927... . 8934 5.20 
Central Pacific Ist 4s, 1949... 88 4.70 
Southern Ry. consol. 5s, 1994. ..983¢ = 5.05 
Southern Pacific evt. 4s, 1929. . 82 5.90 
Bethlehem St. Ist & ref. 5s, 1942 88 57% 
Swift & Co. Ist 5s, 1944... 96 30 
U.S. Rubber 6s, 1918... .. 102! 10 


Montana Po’r Ist & ref. 5s, 1943 9114 


Du Pont Powder 4)s, 1936. .. 89 
P. S. Corporation 5s, 1959..... 8714 f 
U.S. Steel s. f. 5s, 1963 101% 8 *4.9: 
United Fruit 5s, 1918... .. . 9734 70 
Cal. Gas. & Elec. unif. and ref. 

CE: < ons 6gub 0040 ee 5.55 
Armour & Co. 4! 2s, 1939...... 92% 5.05 
Republic Iron & St. Ist 5s,1940 9314 514 


Indiana Steel Ist 5s, 1952..... 994 


Inter’b R. T. Ist & ref. 5s, 1966 98 5.10 
So. Bell Tel. & Tel. Ist 5s, 1941 9734 5.20 
Central Leather Ist 5s,1925... 987g 5.16 
Amer.Tel. & Tel. col. 4s, 1929.. 88 5.25 

5.10 


St. Paul gen. and ref. 44s, 2014 88 
Liggett & Meyers deb. 7s, 1944. 12214 53% 
Pac. Gas. & Elec. gen. and ref. 

Gh, BOGE Shick ctssws: 

[*The yield on U. S. Steel 5s 
will prove to be considerably 
larger than 4.95 per cent, be- 
cause all the bonds will be 
retired by lot at 110 from the 
sinking fund before 1963.} 

From the thirty bonds 
there have been omitted 
purposely a number of those 
which, while probably a 
“buy,” are under somewhat 
of a sentimental cloud be- 
cause dividends have re- 
cently been suspended on 
the company’s stock. In this 
class might be included the 
first 5s of the Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Company, 
which may be bought around 
91 and are to be paid off 
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how would a check for $400 help: 


JAD up in the hospital—with his income stopped—with big expenses for nurses and doctors — this 
man was helped towards, recovery by the check for $400 that came to him promptly each eight 
weeks from the AXtna Life. He had been careful in time. He had taken out an A’tna Comprehensive 
Health Policy that made his income safe in case of sickness. 


@ AATTNACIZE @ 


You may feel fine today—tomorrow a sudden illness may come. The strongest is more liable 
than the weakest because the strongest takes the least care. Protect yourself now. If you take out 
an Adtna Comprehensive Health Policy you will get: 

$50 a week for six months if you are confined to = dent and Disability policies, which meet every need of 


a hospital—$25 a week fora year if you are prevented every man. You can get an Accident Policy for as ae 
by sickness from doing your work (even if you do little as three cents a day. é 


ov: KE. 
ots] declilty pa Ae onion The day your policy is issued your insur “°°? 
‘ yy t y : ' ance begins. This coupon brings you the A 
$25 a week for 100 weeks—nearly two years—if whole story—then you can judge for your- =|” 
you lose the sight of both eyes by disease, or the use of both self whether you can go one day longer ys 
hands or feet or one hand and one foot by paralysis. Also without this means of safety. a re. 
Po . . . . ; m4 4 ¢ oO >» “ 
fees for surgical operations resulting from illness. Send the coupon now, while att or 
This is only one of the 4tna’s big line of Health, Acci- it is at your hand. Fs gr gh 
9 4 a Py " e > 
ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY |“ Kain 
7 ha Mod A. 
Drawer 1341 - HARTFORD, CONN, 90 > gS Se 
The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Health and Liability Insurance Y ees Re we vy. NC os Oey ae Jy 
*,¢ . . “ ae rs av — a <©. > we 2 roe . s 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding Lines. ysl so ge oo GV or* vf SPW ew” 











[—GRAFLEX CAMERAS] 


You can make snapshots indoors if you use ; 
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a Graflex Camera. This picture was made } 
indoors with the shutter set at 1-35 of a 
second. The negative had plenty of ex- ‘ 
posure, and the shutter operated fast enough 
to prevent the movement of the children : 


from spoiling the picture. : 














No camera equals the Graflex for high : 
speed photography. In this picture both 





the automobile and biplane were going at a 





very high rate of speed. This made it 


necessary to set the shutter at 1-1000 of 





a second to get a picture that was clear and 





distinct. 








Photographs in the deep woods or in the I 
shade offer many difficulties to those who rs 
are not equipped with a Graflex Camera. 
With the Graflex you can make pictures in 
under light conditions that make photog- is 
raphy impossible with cameras of the usual 19 


type. af 








With the Graflex Camera you can make exposures 
of any duration from “time” to 1-1000 of a 
second. You see the image on the focusing screen, 
right side up, the size it will appear in the finished 
print, up to the instant of exposure. 


Our 64-page illustrated catalog tells why the Graflex is the best 
camera for your work. May we send you a copy ? 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK siz 
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in 1923. They are followed by $5,000,000 
6 per cent debenture bonds, and a large 
issue of preferred stock on which 8 per 
cent dividends were paid until the war 
paralyzed the cotton business, to which 
this company caters. Considering the 
short time the bonds have to run, they 
yield the investor about 7 per cent. Such 
is a real war-time opportunity, but one 
which the investor should investigate 
carefully. 

From the group of thirty are omitted 
countless good bonds. Many strong 
securities are not listed on the Stock 
Exchange; but in buying outside bonds 
ihe investor should consult a reliable 
investment banker. The characteristic 
of most of the thirty bonds is their 
established merit. Much further in- 
quiry is not necessary, and, if any in- 
vestor desires to make further search 
for facts, he can do it himself by con- 
sulting any standard reference book. 
But outside bonds should be sponsored, 
by firms who have put their own money 
in the issue after employing ex- 


pert legal, engineering, and auditing | 


ability. 

The advantage in buying bonds that 
are not on the Stock Exchange through 
an investment banking firm is that the 
same degree of safety commensurate 
with a higher interest return is obtain- 
able. Safe investments yield a small 
return practically always, unless general 
knowledge of their safety is lacking. If 
you are able to buy safe investments 
before general knowledge of their sound- 
ness has advanced the price, why, then 
you are that much better off. But 
remember that either you or some one 
else must first assure yourself that the 
bonds are safe. You do not have the 
test of time and the free play of market 
forces to serve as a guide. 

Bond prices are subject to constant 
change. Those in this article were made 
up as of April 1, 1915. On the other 
hand, bond prices frequently do not 
change appreciably over a period of 
several months. 


Where Justice is Due 


le the February issue of this depart- 
ment appeared an inquiry from a 
reader regarding the new 6 per cent 
first preferred stock of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company. This sentence 
appeared in the reply: 

It [the company] has a heavy bonded debt 
and has experienced considerable difficulty 
in selling its bonds. ; 

The reply also spoke of the fact that the 
company did 36 per cent of all gas and 
electric business in California on May 1 
1914, and had 356,569 customers (nearly 
400,000 now). Except for the sentence 
quoted, the stock was well spoken 
of, 

But friends of the company object 
to the statement that it has a heavy 
honded debt, and to the implication 
in the statement that it has experienced 
considerable difficulty in selling bonds. 
Their objections are, on the whole, well 
founded. It is pointed out that on 
December 31 last the company had 6214 
of its capital in bonds and 37! per cent 
in stock, a commendably large percent- 
age in stock. It is not denied that the 
company has had difficulty at times in 
selling its bonds, but no more than 
many other strong and profitable con- 
cerns. Recently the company paid off 
a large block of its short-term notes 
cight months ahead of time, leaving 
only $1,500,000 as compared with 
%8,000,000 outstanding the year before. 
For 1914, despite the unusual conditions 
then prevailing, the company reported 
excellent increases in both gross and 
net earnings. It has a wise and care- 
fully worked out plan for financing 
future need. Notwithstanding its great 


size, the company owns in absolute fee all 
the properties that it operates, a rather 
unique and favorable condition. Most 
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HOTEL RESORT & TRAVEL-DEPARTMEN 
EVERYBODYS- MECLURES- -“MUNSEYS- - OUTING- REVIEW OF "REVIEWS - wae eR eris.- WORLDS WORK 


Olt YEAR-ESTABLISHED TO ov rly yy errr nae TO REAOERS OF THESE yy oY yr IN TRAVEL PLANNING. 
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__NEW YORK CITY 
If Coming To New York 
Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 


188 W.103 St. 
$e) CLENDENING “S032 
H Select, homelike, economical. Suite 
of parlor, bedroom, private bath for 
two persons, $2.00 daily per suite 
— Write for Booklet H.. with map of city 


HOTEL CHELSEA 


Woy 286 & St. at Pe ake’ Ave, ew York 
coms s. Fireproof. 
RESTAURANT A LA CARTE r TABLE D’HOTE. 
Rooms adjoining bath,#1 up, with private 
bath, 82. Write for colored map“R” of city. 


ADIRONDACK MTS. N.Y. 
WK = Lake in Fulton Chain. 
OHA apacity 125, Latest equip- 
& Cottages ae electricity, or 
water avery room, fireproof grrace sie. “I 
Bookle . 8. Longstaff, O} Forge, N 


~_ WASHINCTON D. c. 


HOTEL DRISCOLL 
Faces U.S. Capitol. Near 
Union Station. Amidst 
Show Places. Running 
Water, Electric Fans in 
Rooms. Bath Gratis. 
Garage. Music. Am. $3, 
Eur. 81.50 up. Booklet D: 








































ATLANTIC CITY N. J. 





“sg. MARLBOROUGH- 
Atlantic City. BLENHEIM. 
Above illustration shows but one section of 
this — yo and sumptuously fitted 
house Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 
Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the 
Ocean. The environment, convenience and 
comforts of the Mariborough- Blenheim and 
the invigorating climate at Atlantic City 
make this the ideal piace for Spring & Sum- 
mer. te gee n. Write for handsomely 
illustrated et. Josiah White & Sons 
| nt and Directors. 
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HEALTH 


At Battie Creek the causes of Il! 
health are determined by the most 
exact methods known to modern 
medical science Then follows a 
course of health- training adapted to 
the needs of the patient—a ple acent, 
fascinating program for each da 
with real * re st” and health bette ~ 
ment in view 

Free Booklet, “The Simple Life in a 

Nutshell,” on request. 


The SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Box 109 
far ee et 
LMT CLEMENS FAMOUS MINERAL BATHS 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND NERVOUS BREAK DOWNS 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
Olonial wax 6": BOX G G MT. CLEMENS 
ATLANTIC Tic CITY N. N. J. 
Galen Hall, Ayer Nae 
New stone, brick & steel building. Always 


open, always ready, always busy. Table 
and attendance unsurpassed. 


























New England Vacations 








ine Coast 
Maine 
The vacation of your heart's 
desire is down in this wooderful 
sea country, 
Brilliant summer resorts with cheir 
A rath small inns in wonderful 
ang quaint fishing villages, little 
island colonies, beautiful camps. 
Jowhere else in America do you 
oom of the real flavor of the 
sea, or such beauty of shore, woods and 
sky, or suclt glorious out-door life. 
Send for booklet A 








“Some Fishing” 


Only five hours from Boston. 
Only ten from New York, 

America’s Gnest big game fish- 
fing, in 


MAINE’S 
1500 Forest Lakes 


Salmon and trout. 6 and 8 pound- 
ers caught every day Big @ 

Best of al! spring ——-, es 
guides, good camps, good els. 


Send for booklet D 








Vacation Books 


Essential 
to w 
om ise summer plan. 
Containing lis: 

ts of summ 
boardi ne houses and camps in re —_ 
Places, VITH RATES and cher 
ful information, - 
The White 
New Hampshire an 
and Woods, Berkshire Hil s, 
Martha's Vj ineyard, N. 
scot Bay, Mt. Dese 
coast of five states 


cits ME 


Cc ape Cod, 

antucket, Penob. 

Tt and the 

one covered, Ocean 
for ‘booklet 8. state 
yOu prefer, 








Address Vacation Burean, 171 Broadway, Room 107, New York. New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R — Boston & Maine R. R.— Maine Central RR 





















Marthas Vineyard and Nantucke 


Warm Sea-bathing, Fresh and Salt-water Fishing, Sailing, Motor-boating, Golf, Tennis 


Clean, white, sandy Beaches—perfect places for children to romp and play 
Write Advertising Department, Room 450, Railroad Building, New Haven, Ct., for Booklets 


4. Wonderful 
Vacation 
Islands 





BOSTON MASS. 


BOSTON MASS. 








Come to Werld-Fomous Kennebago! 


& log h " ‘ 
Maine's loveliest kee Trout and salmon abound, 
Open May 15. Write W. E. Tibbetts, Rangeley, Me, 
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foe ate Location and Accessibility from Every Pout 
ALSO ATLANTIC HOUSE 


NANTASKET BEACH (BOOKLET) - 
20 Miles from Boston S#¥0 3ters is 









Where-To-Go closes for June May first.|L— 














HOTEL PURITAN 
| Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
| THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike novels | in the world 
‘our inquiries gladly answere 
AP-CostelloMgr and our booklet mailed Ace | 


___ MAINE 

Scarboro Beach, Me 

Atlantic House, Its 63d season. Beau- 
tiful location, with woods & beach. Quiet 
Restful. Tennis. Golf. Surf bathing. $2.50 up 

















Where-To-Go closes for July June first. 











____ OCEAN GROVE N.J.  __ 
] 


NORTH END HOTEL 


Open all year. Exceptionally attractive. Di- 


rectly on ocean front. Caters to the most dis- 
criminating. Everything modern, Sea water 
in baths. FRANCIS D. YARNALL, Manager. 
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BELLAIRE MICH. 
FISHE RMANS PARADISE MICHIGAN 








HILLSEORO MONT. 
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SEATTLE WASH. 

















w in Sesttie SEATTL E'S NEWEST 

TRY & LARGEST Hore. 

THE FRYE Scenic view. Ideai 
| location. $1.00 up. 
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SANDUSKY OHIO 
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atte ot PU Bagieestnng es soe we eet ieee Fascia 
FINEST BATHING BEACH IN TH 
FOR SALE-/DEAL LOTS FOR SUPIPTER HOPES IN THE RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT, 
THE CHILDRENS PARADISE ~ 
Superb Automobile Boulevard on the shores of Lake Erie, “*pr--.-- 
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@* CEDAR -POINT-ON LAKE ERIE 
<~—=—. THE QUEEN OF AMERICAN WATERING PLACES 


LARGEST HOTELS ON THE GREAT LAKES 
m= FOR PARTICULARS ADORESS G.A.BOECKLING, PRES SANOUSKY, OHIO 
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Old Ways 


Merely Quieted 


The Corn 


The New Way Ends It 










Some folks still cling to liquids, 
to inefhcient plasters, or to merely 





paring corns, 






They wrong themselves. 






Their own friends keep free 
from corns by using Blue-jay 





plasters. 





They apply one in a jiffy, then 
In 48 hours, 


the 





forget the corn. 





pain or soreness, 





without 







entire corn comes out. 


A famous chemist found this 





way which makes corns out-of- 





date. One can't prevent them 






easily, but to keep them is folly. 






Millions of people know that. 





Blue-jay 


Plasters 





















15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 














Buy Motors Direct 





Why pay excessive dealer prices 
— when we furnish you just as high 
grade motors and practically 







AMERICAN I wg co. 
615 Boston St., Detroit, M 





Before the Stork Arrives 
Buy BABY this Useful, Eco-omical 
KiIDDIE-KOOP 


a new com) ination 
Crib, Play- Pen, 
Nurse Mala 
wy r~ sot nie place 


springs, 

» rubber tires. 

to carry anyw bere. 

mld bave all the ead- 
articles at the 


Pr ‘ids instantly , 





.« 
Krvere-Koor early. Write for 
PREE folderan 4 10-day Trial Offer 


x a FRINBLE ure CO, F2 Corthane Bees, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Dominion Rank Bidg Toronto 


*Starre ; Aer wal of Good Hou eheeping phen hey 


“Don’t-Snore” 


S., Canada and British Patents 











Stops Snoring and Mouth Breathing. Money Re 
funded if it Don't. Keeps the nostrils open for normal 
breath!ng by reinforcing the musctes of the nose which re- 
lax while asleep. Made of Rolled Gold. So comfortable 
the wearer is unconscious of its presence Sent under 
plain cover Ask for Book Correct Breathing.” 


THOS. B. MORTON CO., (Inc.) 729 Starks Bidg., Louisville, Hy., 0. S.A. 


$4 a Month Var 


. . 
Oliver Typewriter 
Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less 
than Agente’ Prices. Shipped on 
approval. If you want to keep it, 
send us $4 a month. Send for 
FREE typewriter book. Tells 
how tosave $48.00. Write today 
Typewriters Distributing Syadleate 
166-75D N. Michigan Bivd., Chicage 




















important of all has been the enormous 
but steady growth in retail consumers. 

The new preferred stock was offered 
to employees and consumers to pay 
7.27 per cent. The sale of this stock, 
more than $9,000,000 having been dis- 
posed of, adds greatly to the strength 
of the company’s bonds and makes 
them decidedly attractive at prices 
prevailing when this article is written. 
Two of these bond issues are mentioned 
in the list of thirty safe bonds. 


Books About Stocks and Bonds 
HILE Professor William Z. Ripley 


of Harvard University takes pains 
in the preface to his book, “Railroads: 
Finance and Organization” (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $8), to disclaim any in- 
tention of writing a “‘stock exchange 
manual or bankers’ handbook,” and 
insists that it is the public viewpoint 
he is after, none the less he has put into 
six hundred orderly, well written pages 
the largest and most valuable single 
body of fact and reasoning from them 
regarding investment and speculation 
in railroad securities that has yet been 
brought together. There are a few 
errors of detail, and possibly an almost 
unscientific bitterness toward railroad 
manipulators; but these possible de- 
fects do not affect the great, main 
achievement. The book is primarily 


for the student, although not in any 
sense technical. But, while it is not 
for the merely casual speculator or 


investor in railroad securities, no one 
will dispute the statement that, aside 
possibly from the standard reference 
manuals, Professor Ripley’s book will 


In the July 


issue, Mr. 


give the investor more real knowledge 
of what his stocks and bonds really 
are than any other work. 


In their free booklet “T,” E. J. Lander 
& Company, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
describe their offerings of 6 per cent farm 
mortgages on rich agricultural lands of the 
Northwest. 


Beyer & Company, 2A Stone Street, 
New York City, sell one or more shares of 
stock or bonds outright, or on an attractive 
partial-payment plan. A free copy of 
“*$100 Bond News’”’ will be sent upon rquest. 


For investors interested in 6 per cent 
investments, S. W. Straus & Company, 
Straus Building, Chicago and New York, 
recommend their first-mortgage 6 per cent 
serial real estate bonds (issued in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500, and $1000, and secured 
by the best income-producing city property). 
Full information is given in their free booklet 
No. F-550. 


Upon request, the Pioneer Trust & Savings 
Bank, 17 Pioneer Street, Basin, Wyoming, 
will be glad to send a booklet describing their 
plan for banking by mail. They pay 6 per 
cent on deposits. 


Investors wishing to place some of their 
furids in mortgages can secure a free booklet 
describing 7 per cent first mortgages from 
Aurelius Swanson Company, 41 State Bank 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Sheldon, Morgan & Company, 42 Broad- 
way, New York City, publish an interesting 
book entitled “The Odd Lot,” explaining 
their simple plan for the purchase of standard 
securities in any amount—one share or 
more. They will be glad to send Booklet 
D-6 upon request. 


Atwood will discuss the effect of 


jitney buses upon the earnings of street railway companies 


a! 





Books of the Day 


By JEANNETTE L. GILDER 





My hearty con- 
gratulations to 
Gouverneur Morris on his latest novel, 
‘The Seven Darlings” (Scribner). There 
is no one who has been a more sincere 
admirer of Mr. Morris’s work than I 
have been from the start, even before 
he had had public recognition, although 
there was a time when his work was 
morbid and unpleasant. Then I did 
not care so much for it. His latest 
story is buoyant and brilliant. Its 
very “jacket” piques curiosity, for on 
it there are only six darlings. The 


The Seven Darlings 


| seventh is the brother; and, though he 


does not count as an advertising at- 
traction, he is a Darling just the same. 
It would be a pity to tell the story of 
“The Seven Darlings.” It is enough 
to say that upon the death of their 
father they were left without money, 


| but they had a beautiful camp in the 


| ground of the story, 


This camp is the back- 
and here all the 


Adirondacks. 


people gather, the young men and 
| maidens, who make the plot, which, 
though unusual, is not impossible. The 





| detective stories. 


book, I hear, is to be staged by one of 
our leading managers. 


? In “The Valley 
The of Fear,” by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle (Doran), we have 
a full-fledged Sherlock Holmes novel, 
and that is saying enough to attract 
any reader. even the most jaded — and 
it is usually jaded readers who like 
All of our old friends, 


Valley of Fear 


| from Sherlock Holmes himself to Wat- 


son and the rest, are found in these 


pages. A large part of the plot is laid 
in this country in the days of the 
“Molly Macguires™; and it not only 


reveals the organization of this extraor- 
dinary band, but gives their crimes 


‘in detail. 


The hero is more like a 
Pinkerton detective than an offshoot 
of Scotland Yard. It is not often that 
a writer can spin so successfully on one 
thread. There is no falling off in the 
interest of the reader in “The Valley 
of Fear.” 


Henry Sydnor 
Angela’s Business Harrison has now 
three novels to his credit. It is said 
that the third novel is the one that 
makes or mars an author. If the first 
proves to be a success, the second is 
bought and read because of the success 
of the first; but if he falls down on 
the second, the third drops out of the 
running. Mr. Harrison is fortunate 
enough to have written as clever a story 
in “V. V.’s Eyes” as was “Queed.” 
““Angela’s Business” (Houghton, Mif- 
flin) is not only as good as its prede- 
cessors, but it is better. Mr. Harrison 
has found himself in this story. There 
was an attempt at being smart in “V. 
V.’s Eyes”; there is no such attempt in 
this story. It is clever and humorous, 
and, while written with care, was ap- 
parently written without effort. The 
idea is a novel one. Angela’s business is 
to make a home, and this is contrasted 
with the business of her cousin, Mary 
Wing, who is ambitious to take a man’s 
place in the world. Charles Garrott, 
a young novelist, the hero of the story, 
is much perturbed between these two 
characters. The idea is as old as the 
Bible, for in that book of books we 
have characters who are as unlike 
as Angela and Mary — Martha 
and Mary, for example. Mr. Harri- 
son’s characterizations are very clever 
—not only the principal ones, but 
those that play a smaller part in the 
story. 





McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


A GREAT THEME FOR A NOVEL 
A GREAT NOVEL IT 1s 


Bee 


A Most Eatrancing Novel 
By SAMUEL MERWIN 


This novel, which was one of 
the most successful serials 
that ever appeared in 
McClure's,containsmuch 
that is new, attractive 

and interesting. 


The Honey Bee 
is a new, but ever 
increasing type in 
American life; a suc- 
cessful business wom- 
an—an editor, a buyer, 
a designer, perhaps— 
highly efficient, well paid, 
physically attractive, and 
often beautiful. Absorbed 
in her work, she does not 
at first realize the mo- 
notony of her life. 


In the full bloom of wom- 
anhood she becomes con- 
scious of intense solitude 
—yearnings come for 
love, home, and children, 
only to be beaten down by 
the demands of her work. 
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i Delivered to You Free 


A sample 1915 model “Ranger” bicycle on ap- 
~ owe and 80 DAYS’ TRIAL and free ridingtest. 
Write at once for large illustrated catal 

showing — line of bicycles, tires onl 
supplies, and the most marvelous offer ever 

made ona bicycle. You will be astonished 
at our low prices and remarkable terms. 

RIDER AGENTS Wanted— Boys make money 
taking orders for Bicycles, Tires and Sundries 
from gat big catalog. De business direct — 
the leading bicycle house in America. De not 


MEAD CYCLE CO" Dept. Aso CHI AS 








Evangeline, and ST. TOUN'S 
way of America, via the 
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ccermenedations June, treet 
us. 

BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery Pi., N.Y. 


No Europe this Year! 


Visit Foreign America 
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Visitiné Foreién America| 














p- ~ he interest, nov elty, ne healthfulness to a European 


Visiting HALI AX, Nova Scotia, the land of 
S, Neufoundland, the Not- 


Red Cross Line 


New tourist steamships, STEPHANO and FLORIZEL, 
fitted with every panther os pee and safet 
trip includes every essential e: 


device. Cost of 
mse. 7 
Splendid cuisine, orchestra, sea sports. Shi 
Reduced - for Superior 
and Oct. Write today for 











1915 Model has ~~: propeller, high 
tension magneto and unrestricted speed 
control. 3 i P. Weight, 65 Ibs. Sold 
direct from factory to you, freight 
paid, Original outboard motor— 

tenth year— -30,000 in use. Guaran- 

teed for life. sits any shape stern. Has au- 
tomebilo carburetor; removable beari 

ao id bronze skeg 10}4216 in. propell er 
Steers by rudder any part of the boat. W ater 





cooled exhaust manifold; noiseless underwater ex 
haust; spun copper water jacket. Demand these 
essentials, if you want your money's 
worth. Write today for free book, showing 

both outboard and inboard engines. Our 

prices will surprise you. 

waTenmal MOT ‘OR 00. 

it. Elliott Avenue, 

Detroit, Mich. 
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“Sweet ts the smile of home” when 
you return to find the woodwork beau- 
tified with Vitralite, the Long-Life 
White Enamel. 


T isa thoughtful husband 
who sees that Vitralite is 
used in the home-to-be or 

the home-that-is, because 
houses new and old are 
made pleasanter and more 
livable by the application of 
Vitralite to the woodwork. 


As lovely as rare porcelain and so 
durable that it defies both wear and 
age. Vitralite will not crack, peel 
nor turn yellow on wood, metal 
or plaster; whether used inside or 
outside. Aboveall, itis water-proof. 


There are 


Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Products 


for every purpose 


Though no better than other 
P. & L. Products, ‘*61’’ Floor Var- 
nish is unusually demonstrative of 
its good qualities because it must 
os, ic the daily grind of many 
heels and constant wear. It is heel- 
proof, mar-proof and water-proof. 

The quality of P. & L. Varnish 
Products has always been their 
strongest guarantee. Our established 
policy ts aia satisfaction or money 
refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects, 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers 
everywhere. 


Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
69 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 
11 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Send for Sample Panels and interest- 
ing book on Interior Decoration. Be 
sure to mention whether you are inter- 
ested in Vitralite or ‘‘6l’’ or both. 


‘B 





”* FLOOR 
VARNISH 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust~ 


A tarviated road invariably means— 
increased property values and lower road taxes. 













































NV ODERN engineers recognize that the auto- 
mobile has come to Stay and they build 
roads accordingly e 


Experience has taught them that ordinary macad- 
am cannot resist motor-car trafic. The rear 
wheels tear the fine stone loose and the surface 
blows away in the form of dust. 


You have often seen this process of road dis- 
integration, but the probabilities are you never 
fully realized that a dusty road meant the road 


was wasting away. 


The way to build macadam roads today is to use 
a powerful binder, such as Tarvia, which not only 
adds greatly to the life of the roadway by making 
it automobile-proof, but also makes it dustless 
and mudless. 


And of great importance to taxpayers, the reduction 
in maintenance expenses made possible by this 
treatment more than pays for the cost of the Tarvva. 


Thousands of miles of roadway have been treated 


in this way. In fact, many towns have settled 








Tarviated Road, New York State Highway, Watertown—Carthage. 


down to the policy of building tarviated roads 
exclusively. 


They have done this solely from the standpoint of 
saving money, because the use of Tarvia means 
better roads at lower cost. 

Tarvia is made in three grades to meet varying 
conditions. 


Special Service Department 





The Barrett Manufacturing Company has organ- 
ized a Special Service Department designed to aid 
taxpayers and road authorities in solving their 
road and street problems. 


If you will write to the nearest Barrett office 
stating local road conditions, the engineers of the 
Special Service Department will furnish prompt 
and valuable information. 


If you want better roads at lower cost, the Special 
Service Department can assist you. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 
Tue Paterson Mrs. Co., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N.S. 
















Note the firm, dustless, easy-traction surface. 
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Tony Goes Gunning for a Job 


[Continued from page 30) 





He had plenty of hair on bis eyebrows, 
suit don’t let’s go into it any further. 
\nd there was the wise gaze which 
proved that of all the States in this 
vlorious country George’s favorite was 
Missouri. His clothes were awful un- 
obtrusive, as if he feared he might be 
regarded prosperous, and a ponderous 
watch-chain festooned across his vest 
bespoke his love of not forgetting to 
look at the time when necessary. 

“TI wanta job,” said Tony, kinda 
abrupt. 

“When did you fire McTour’s?” 
asked George, just as abrupt. 

““Huh?” said Tony, muffing the idea. 

“T say, when did you decide you 
weren't getting better under their 
treatment?” 

“Oh. They asked for waivers on me 
about three weeks ago, when they were 
throwing out all the dead wood. But 
I feel a renaissance coming on me, Mr. 
Raisin, and I claim they'd refuse me 
at the morgue.” 

“Did you have New York State?” 

“T wisht I had, fella, and I wouldn't 
be walking the streets now,” replied 
Tony, stifling a weep. “I always 
wanted to get into advertising down 
there, and they wouldn’t gimme a 
chance. Why, in that editorial job I 
had, I was simply an Iron Cross in a 
round hole. You slip me a couple ac- 
counts in your ad department, and I'll 
show ’em howta take a joke. Now, I 
know I’m good.” 


EORGE came out from behind his 
funny-shaped tortoise-shell glasses 
and looked at Tony alittle hard. It was 
evident that the story interested him 
strangely. He was weaving his favorite 
orange-stick between his nimble fingers. 
““My advice to you is, getcher toes 
in anywhere. Affairs are at a crisis 
now, and whatcha wanta do is getta 
job, no matter what.” 

“Well, that’s what I’m here for. I 
dono anything about this crisis stuff, 
but I know I’m about to become 
twenty-seven, and I’m hungry.” Tony 
was trying to show George that life 
was real, life was earnest. “And, 
more’n that,” he went on, “I can’t see 
this ‘anywhere’ proposish of yours. 
After I've had a year and a half edi- 
torial experience, it oughta get me 
sump’m in the way of a publishing job, 
oughtn’t it? Yer all wrong, all wrong. 
A horse doctor can’t turn around and 
be a ladies’ tailor, can he? A rolling 
stone never has to go to the dentist.” 

“You're only a kid,” said George, 
“and it’s time you had some of the non- 
sense knocked outa yuh. Your editorial 
experience will be good in any line, and 
maybe a lot better in some ways than 
in advertising. If you’re so keen about 
sticking to your line, why not try an 
editorial job?” 

“T heard there was more money in 
advertising.’ 

“Oh, it’s money yer after, huh? 
Well, then, don’t get into the publish- 
ing business.” 

“What are you in it for, Mr. Raisin?” 
asked the job-hunter. “To pay an old 
election bet?” 

“No; I’m in it ‘cause I'm happy. 
Money isn’t the whole thing. There's 
peace of mind to consider, young fella.” 

“T getcha,” said Tony. “Peace of 
mind is more important than piece of 
money.” 

“Who ever made any money in the 
publishing business?” asked old King 
Snowell. 


“T heard,” suggested Tony, “that 


Doubleface, Rage hadn’t yet gone over 
the hills to the a’mshouse. And there’s 
Dunsey. He lives at Delmonico’s, and I 
never even had a beer in there yet.” 

“Dunsey made his in Wall Street, 
not in magazines.” 

“Yes, Mr. Raisin; but any lamb has 
gotta have a few bags of yellow-boys 
before he can spare enough wool to pull 
over a broker's eyes.” 

“T tellya whatcha do,” said George. 
“Now, we may need you here, but prob- 
ably we don’t. I don’t know a thing 
aboutcha — let’s see; whatcher name? 
Fitz — Fitzcohen. Il tell you, the 
same as I tell three or four of.’em that 
come in to me every day with the old 
sad story. I don’t deny anybody. I’m 
easy to see, but not easy to do. Write 
your application for a job, and I mean 
what I say when I tellya we'll file it. I 
won't chuck it in the waste-basket, like 
nearly all the employers do. Write me 
a letter and mail it in. Don’t get a 
stenographer to do it, like some of ’em 
do. Write it out in long-hand. I wanta 
see whether yuh can write. Then, if yer 
letter looks any good, I may show it 
to Stuckley and say, ‘Here, Stuckley, 
whatcha thinka this fella?’ And if 
Stuckley thinks it worth while, why, 
he'll show it to his assistant, and so on. 
Write three letters if yuh wanta. I can 
tell by a man’s handwriting whether I 
want ‘im t’ work fer me er not. And, 
mind yuh, by that system I eliminate 
about five outa six; so be careful.” 

“All right, Mr. Raisin,” nodded 
Tony, extracting a young note-book 
from the inner shrine of his coat. 
““Now, how’ll I address the letters? 
To you personally? Whatcher first 
name?” 

Tony had been trying to dope out 
George’s initials all through the inter- 
view, but he didn’t see anything lying 
around that had ’em on. Even the 
crown of his hat, which doubtless orig- 
inally held three gold letters, was now 
occupied by a solitary “R.” On the 
desk was a pad of personal note-paper, 
in the corner of which was an embossed 
thing which looked like a cross between 
a hieroglyphic bug and the Sign of the 
Four. 

George was a bit annoyed at the 
question. 

“See here, young man,” he said. 
“Suppose somebody came to you and 
asked for a job, and you gave up your 
valuable time talking to him about it, 
and told him a lotta stuff he didn’t 
know, and went outa your way to ex- 
plain a few things, and then, after all 
that, he asked you whatcher name was? 
Especially when he mighta looked right 
in the ‘phone book or in a magazine 
outside on the table?” 

But Tony was an old newspaper 
man, and he knew all about getting 
people’s first names, and he didn’t 
propose to let George get away with 
anything like that. So he came back 
with, “Sorry, Mr. Raisin, but the tele- 
phone company has just been mean 
enough to crowd your name outa their 
book, and on the table out there is only 
the Fireside Comrade, and — say, why 
don’t you letcher name appear in that, 
anyhow?” 

Whereupon George — who was a reg- 
ular guy, after all—handed Tony a 
nice engraved card with the requisite 
info, and said: “Good-by. Don’t for- 
get to write.’ 

Tony wrote, asking George to reply 
in long-hand also, as he could always 
tell by an employer's writing whether 
he wanted to work for him or not. 








Next month Tony will tell of his little conversazione with Hermie 
Whichway, of “Nobody’s Magazine,” Butterfinger Building 
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Both Hada Equal Chane 


Why is it that two men with equal opportunities, with 
equal mental equipment, sometimes end up so differently? 

One fights his way to influence, money and power, over- 
coming seemingly insurmountable obstacles, while the other 
tries one thing after another, gradually losing his grip 
never succeeding at anything. 

It ism't luck—there's no such thing in the long run 
difference of will-power, that's all 

No man has ever achieved success until he has learned to use 
his will—upon that does success hinge. When the will fails, 
fhe battle is lost. The will is the weapon of achievement 

how me a big, successful man and I'll show you a strong 

willed man, every time, whether a business man. a statesman, 
lawyer, doctor, or fighter 


Anyone Can Have a Strong Will 

It has long been known that the Will can be trained into 
wonderful power—y intelligent exercise and use 

The trouble with almost everyone is that they do not use 
their wills. They carry out other people's wills, or drift 

ng with circumstance 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, the muscles 
would become powerless to lift a feather That is exactly 
what happens, 4n most people, to the faculty we call ‘ Will 
Power.” Because we never use the Will, we finally become 
unable to Se it. 


* Power of Will”’ 


by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., a scientist whose name 
ranke witb such leaders of thought as James, Bergson, and 
Royce—is the first thorough course in will training ever con 
ceived. It is ba on a most profound analysis of the will 
in human beings. Yet every step in the 28 fascinating lessons 
- written so simply that anyone can understand them and 
apply the principles, methods, and rules set down with notice- 
able results almost from the very start. 


A Veritable Godsend 


The users of “* Power of Will" speak of it asa Bible. It has 
pulled men out of the gutter and put them on the road to self 
respect and success—it has enabled men to overcome drink 
and other vices, almost overnight- it has helped overcome sick 
ness and nervousness—making thousands of sick people well 
—it has transformed unnuappy. envious, disc rontented people 
into dominating personalities suffused with the joy of living— 
it has enabled people who had sunk deep into the grooves of a 
rut to pull themselves out and become masters instead of the 
blind tool of circumstance—it has reawakened ambition 
in men and women who had been turned from their life pur 
pose and given them the courage and confidence to build anew 
—it has converted failu res in business into spectacular successes 

—it has enabled successful men to undertake even 
bigger projects by showing them how to use the pow 
er they already possess with even more telling force 
Young and old alike, men and women in al! walks 
of life, testify to the almost magical changes in their 
lives once they undertake Dr Haddock’ 8s simple 
formula for strengthening the will—once they know 
iow to use this -given faculty recognized the 
world over as the greatest weapon of achievement 


Send No Money 


Power of Will contains 400 pages, half leather, 
gold-top leaves, and includes more material than 
any correspondence course selling at $25, yet the 

rice is only $3.00. Let us send you the book 
k it over. Glance through some of the chap- 
ters. Judge for yourself whether you can afford 

to own it. Send no money now. Simply 
send the attached coupon, enclosing your 
ess card or giving a reference. 

You can keep it five days. If at the end 
of five days you do not want it, mail 


i's a 


5 days 


it back. Tear out the coupon now, 
before you turn the page and fcrget 
This announcement may not : p Neme... 
400 pp- pear in this magazine again 
ata Pelton Pub. Co. / adaress. ... 


Leaver 26 Pelton Bidg., Meriden, Conn. 
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Power of Will has al 

ready helped over 50,000 
yeople—a recordequalied 
- no other single course 
of any kind in the world 

Such men as Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker 

Wu Ting Fang, ex-U.S 
Ambassador; 
Mc Kel vie 


General 


Gov 
of Nebraska; 
Manager Christeson of 


Wells FargoE xy ressCo 
Ernest Knaebel, Asst 
Atty.-Gen. of the U.S 
Asst. Postmaster-Gen. 


Britt; E.St. Elmo Lewis 
now Vice-Pres. Art Met 
al Construction Co., 
are owners, and literally 
thousands of other suc- 
cessful men like them 
have voiced their praise 
of this great work 


‘From what I have 
already seen I believe : 
can get $300 to $30, 006 
worth of good out cf it.” 

Cc. D. Van V« echten 
General Agent, No 
West. Life Ins. ¢ o., 
Cedar Rapids, la. 

“My _ first week's 
benefit in dollars is $900 
cost $3; profit $897"' 

W. Heistand, 016 
Tribune Bidg., Chicago 

“Send 15 copies to 
our New York office 
W. M. Taylor, Efficien 
cy Expert, the 
land Auto Co., 


Over 
Toledo 


* He who reads it and 
puts forth effort will 
soon find himself out of 
the common herd."’"——-F 


A. Good, President of 
Nebraska Lumber Deal 
ow Assn., Cowles, Neb 


‘Here is $3 for you 
‘Power of Will’ rece ived. 
It is the book I've 
wished for, for years 

Seawall, Clerk 
of Supreme Court 
State of North Caro 
lina, Raleigh, N. C 

We have hundreds 
of such testimoni- 
als on file. 
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send me a copy of 
“ Power . Will” on ap 

I ree to remit 
somal the book in 





Magnificent Steel Launch $96 


Ready te Run 


Compicte With Engine 





portionate prices 






18, 20, 23 and 27 ft. boats at pro- 


All launches 


tested and fitted with Detroit two- 
cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever 





simplest 


engine madé—starts without cranking—has only three moving 


parts 


absolutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse. 
tight compartments—cannot sink, leak or rust. 


anyone can run it. 


The Safe Launch— 


All boats 


fitted with air- 


We are sole owners of the 


patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, locked-seamed steel boats. 
Orders filled the day they are received. Boats shipped to every part of 


the world. Free Catalog. 


Steel Rowboats, $20. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO. 


1260 Jefferson Ave. 


Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 





P ATENT. SECURED OR Send sketch for free 

FEE RETURNED nion as to patent- ATENT 
ability. HOW TO OBTALN A PATENT and WHAT TO INVENT with Office 
List of Inventions Wanted and Prizes offered Trade-Marks, etc., sent 


for inventions sent free. Patents advertised 
WANTED, NEW IDEAS. Send for our list of Patent mg v4 


VICTOR J. EVANS & 00., 


Munn & Co. receive free notice 
in the Scientific American. 


750 Ninth 8t., Washington, D 


70 years’ practice before the 
Our handbooks on Patents, 
free. Patents procured through 


Patent 


MUNN & CoO. 


696 Woolworth Building, N. Y¥.; and 627 F St., Washington, D.0. 
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Your Picture 
in His Watch 


should be a smiling picture. It's your 
smile that recalls the charm of your 
personality. Your smile cannot be 
attractive unless your teeth are sound 
and white. 

Keep your teeth in perfect condition 
by visiting your dentist twice a year and 
by the regular night and morning use of 


Or.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Whether you p efer tooth po yd or or « ream, you will 
two productions of Dr. Lyon's laboratory 
the cleansing and safegua-ding qualities that your teeth 
demand. Bo h dissolve quickly in the mouth—leave no 
sticky masses between the teeth—prevent formation o! 
correct excessive acidity of mouth—are your 
best safeguard from receding gums and loosening teeth. 


PMNS 
















find in these 


tartar 


Send for a generous sampl> of either Dr. Lyon's 
Perfect Tooth Powder or Dr. Lyon's Perfect Dental 
Cream. Mailed upon receipt of 2 cents for postage. 


I. W. LYON & SONS 
537 West 27th Street New York City 


Save the coupons in every package. They 
entitle you to a Tooth Brush without charge. 
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The Latest Thing in Color Schemes 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White, for the Walls 


‘ 


\ soft, brilliant white that is as cool and clean as new 


lasting as paint, but hasn't the hard, opaque “painty”’ look. 


whitewash, and as 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains, for the Roof 


i | 


or dark grays that look like velvet, wear like the 
preserve the shingles. 


Rich moss-greens, tile-reds 
j 


wood itself, and thoroug! 


The result is particularly harmonious and attractive, and is espe- 
cially appropriate for the new and dignified style of country houses 
that the leadjng architects are ncw designing. This combination 
is much cheaper than paint, in both material and labor, and it has 
sO much more character and so much finer texture than paint that 
the artistic effect is beyond comparison. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for samp n wood and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 
139 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cabot’s Stucco Stains—for Cement Houses 
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est of America in 1921 


{ Continued from page 38) 





Armed with clubs, rifles, and pistols, 
and frantically waving the Stars and 
Stripes, they cursed, cheered, and yelled 
out insults to the Germans. Sud- 
denly a company of German soldiers 
with machine-guns appeared on the 
high ground in front of the State House. 
Three times a Prussian officer, standing 
near the St. Gaudens Shaw Memorial, 
shouted orders to the crowd to disperse; 
but the Irishmen only jeered at him. 

“They want it; let them have it,” 
said the Prussian. “Fire!” 

And three hundred fell before the 
blast of rifles and machine-guns. 

At which the mob of Irish patriots 
went entirely mad, and, with yells of 
hatred and defiance, swarmed straight 
up the hill at the battery that was 
slaughtering them, charging so fiercely 
and valiantly, shouting: “*To hell with 
“em!” “Come on, boys!” that the 
Germans were swept from their posi- 
tion, and for a short time a victorious 
American mob held the approaches to 
the State House. 

Alas, it was for only a short time! 
The enemy quickly brought _for- 
ward reinforcements in overwhelming 
strength, and an hour later there were 
only dead and wounded and prisoners 
to tell of this loyal but hopeless effort. 

In other parts of the city during this 
night of terror there were similar scenes 
Germans inflicting 
terrible punishment upon the people, 
innocent and guilty suffering alike for 
every act of disobedience or resistance. 


There were a few cases of sniping from 


and for these a score of men, 
the crowds, 
were hanged from windows of the offend- 
ing or suspected buildings. As a fur- 
ther lesson to the city, two of the 
hostages, chosen by lot, were led out into 
the Public Gardens the next morning 
at sunrise and shot near the statue 
of Edward Everett Hale. 

Machine-guns were now placed on 
the high ground before the Soldiers’ 
Monument and at other strategic points, 
and ten thousand soldiers were en- 
camped on Boston Common, the main 
part of the army being withdrawn, after 
this overwhelming show of force, to 
Franklin Park on the outskirts, where 
heavy siege-guns were set up. 

The Transcript appeared that day 
with a_ black-lettered proclamation, 
signed by General von Kluck, to the 
effect that at the next disorder five 
hostages would be shot, and six beau- 
tiful buildings — the State House, the 
Custom House, the Boston Public Li- 
brary, the Opera House, the Boston Art 


houses; 


Museum, and the main building of th 
Boston School of Technology — would 
be wrecked by shells. This reduced the 
city to absolute submission. 

Mrs. John L. Gardner's fine Italia: 
palace in the Fenway, with its wealth o/ 
art treasures, was turned into a staff 
headquarters and occupied by — th 
Crown Prince, General von Kluck, and 
Count Zeppelin. The main body of 
officers established themselves in the 
best hotels and clubs, the Copley Plaza, 
the Touraine, the Parker House, the 
Somerset, the St. Botolph, the Cit) 
Tavern, the Algonquin, the Harvard 
Club, paying liberally for the finest suites 
and the best food by the simple method 
of signing checks to be redeemed later 
by the city of Boston. 

Non-commissioned officers made them- 
comfortable in smaller hotels 
and in private houses and boarding- 
houses to which they were assigned. A 
popular eating-place was Thompson's 
Spa, where a crush of brass-buttoned 
German soldiers lunched every day, 
perched on high stools along the counters, 
and trying to ogle the pretty wait- 
resses, who did not hide their aversion. 

It is worthy of note that the City 
‘Tavern was burned by its own members 
to save from desecration a spot hallowed 
by memories of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James Russell Lowell, Charles Eliot 
Norton, and George William Curtis. 

I must mention another instance of 
the old-time indomitable New England 
spirit that came to my knowledge dur- 
ing these sad days. The Germans levied 
upon the city of Boston an indemnity 
of three hundred million dollars, this 
to be paid at the rate of three million 
dollars a day; and on the morning of 
July 4, two of von Kluck’s staff officers, 


sel ves 


accompanied by a _ military escort, 
marched down State Street into the 
now deserted region of banks and 


vaults and trust companies, to arrange 
for the regular payment of this sum. 


Entering the silent halls of a great 
banking house, they came to a 
rear office with the door locked. A 


summons to open being unanswered, 
they broke down this door; whereupon 
a shot, fired from within, killed the first 
soldier who crossed the threshold. A 
German volley followed, and, when the 
smoke cleared away, there sat a promi- 
nent Boston financier, his father’s Civil 
War musket clutched in his hands and 
the look of a hero in his dying eyes. All 
alone, this uncompromising figure of a 
man had waited there in his private office 
ready todefy the whole German army and 
die for his rights and his convictions: 


The next numbers of McCLURE’S will describe the battles of 
Trenton, Philadelphia, and Washington; the flight of the 


American government to Chica 


ee the slaughter of 3000 Ger- 


rom Tennessee, Kentucky, and 


man soldiers by mountaineers 


Virginia; the burning of Richmond; the great naval 
battle between the German and American fleets in the West 
Indies: measures taken by General von Hindenburg for 


the permanent occupation 


of the United States as far 


as the Alleghany Mountains and from Maine to Florida. 
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wv st The latest dance hits while they are hits—the latest in every class of vocal and instrumental 
Plaza music—are on Columbia double-disc records. A new list on sale the 20th of every month. And 
os at a standard price of 65 cents—the price of more than a thousand Columbia double-disc records. 
pis Buy Columbia records because they are better records—universal in selections and 
ethno faultless in recording. 
ate! 
8 | Hear the newest records at your Columbia dealer’s. Today! And hear any other 
hotel - particular records you like—you have a choice of more than 4000. 
rdaing- . . e . ° , 
id. A And while you are about it—hear the Columbia Grafonola ‘‘ Favorite’ 
camera: at $50, as illustrated. The model that for more than four years has been sold 
aa to more people than any other model—regardless of price or make. It has 
inters, every Columbia tone feature, including the exclusively Columbia tone control 
—_ leaves. Other Columbia Grafonolas from $17.50 to $500—and on easy terms if 
Cite you wish. 
mbers ns 
ee Columbia Graphophone Company 
olmes, 
Eliot Box F213, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
‘urtis, ‘ 
nee of © TORONTO: 365-367 Sorauren Ave. Prices in Canada plus duty. Creators of the Talking Machine Industry, 


Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Machine Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents. Dealers and 


igland 
Prospective dealers write for a confidential letter and a free copy of our book ‘“* Music Money.” 
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A DUTCH TREAT 


Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1915 by Cream of Wheat Co, 
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TKO EN VSer 


“We are advertised by our loving friends” 
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mens Thé Knipers Twins 

&dwin and Katherine 
Gilman, Jl. 


















Mellin’s Food Babies 


The Mellin’s Food babies themselves 
are the proof we offer that the 


Mellm’s Food Method 
Milk Modification 


is a good, sensible diet for the baby. 
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Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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AND, sun and salt-water—a glorious combination! Yet it has its 
drawbacks. For sand does irritate tender skins. And sun and 
salt-water have a tendency to fade one’s hair and make it streaky. 

Thank goodness, then, for Packer’s Tar Soap! Its lather, laden with the 
fragrance of the pine, is mild, pure, healing. It cleans the scalp, gives 
new vitality to the hair, soothes and cools the skin. These things it does 
in its own way; a simple, sensible and entirely natural way. 








For a liquid soap, we recommend Packer's Liquid Tar Soap— 


7 ° . Send 10c for Sample 
faintly perfumed. It yields a foamy, refreshing lather that cleans prt cater Hee 
the hair and cleans the scalp. That is essential, for, as a well- Setvetniaretinee 

quid. Send also for 


Manual: “ The Hair 
and Scalp — Modern 
Care and Treatment” 
— revised edition. 36 
pages of practical in- 
formation Free on 
request. 


known physician says: ‘‘ Luxuriant, lustrous hair thrives only on 
a clean, well-nourished scalp.” 


Packer’s ‘Tar Soap 


‘‘@Pure as the “Pines’’ 























THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY, Suite 87H, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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